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PREFACE. 



In presenting to the public the first volume of " The 
History of Literature," the Author rejoices that there is 
now a prospect of an important chasm in history being filled 
up, and that all will have it in their power to trace the rise 
and progress of learning, from the ages of antiquity to the 
present day. 

A jiassionate love of literature, has long been considered 
by the Author as the bright star of his life; i)laced in 
society, in a position not the most happy, that of being 
descended from a family of the highest rank, with very 
limited means at his command — he hns found tlie study of 
literature a source of great happiness and consolation, 
under the pressure of every anxiety. 

The Author cheerfully submit*) his work to the intelli- 
gence and taste of the ])ul)lie, and hopes that he nisiy nteet 
with such patronage as will enable him to bring it to a 
conclusion ; he does so, fearless of fair and free opinion ; 
unfortunatelv, however, in modem davs, abuse is often 
mistaken ibr criticism ; or, as it is expressed in the tninsla- 
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CHAPTER I. 

REMARKS ON LITERATURE. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF KNOWLEDGE AND AN ACQUAINTANCE 

WITH SCIENCE THE REAL AND CONTINUED PLEASURE 

WHICH THE STUDY OF LITERATURE AFFORDS. 

In a work so comprehensive, so interesting, and the 
author hopes that he may add so important, as the history 
of lit<5rature ; or, the rise and progress of language, writing, 
and letters, from tlie earliest ages of antiquity to the present 
time ; it may be considered necessary to commence with 
some observations of a general nature. The author has 
therefore thought it more judicious to condense such obser- 
vations in this brief chapter, rather than to resort to the 
tedious task of introducing them through the medium of a 
long preface. 

The literature of nations may be regarded as the most 
attractive feature of their history ; it is at once the effect of 
leisure and refinement, and the means of increasing and 
perpetuating ci\dlization. Literature also possesses an ex- 
tensive moral agency ; and it has a close connexion with 
the glory, the freedom, and the felicity of a people : but 
what renders it chiefly interesting, is the influence which it 
exercises on the dignity and happiness of human nature, by 
improving the character, and enlarging the capacity of our 
species. Dr. Johnson says, " There is no part of liistorj^ so 
generally useful, and so deeply interesting, as that wliich 
relates the progress of the human mind, the gradual im- 
^ provement of reason, the successive advances of science, 
the vicissitudes of learning and ignorance, which are the 

B 
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having little time or inclination to enter into that refined 
speculation, which conducts us to the knowledge of govem- 
ment, of policy, and of law, the advantages of religion and 
morality, with the duties which we owe to ourselves as in- 
dividuals, and to each other as members of society. Intel- 
ligence, however, appears to be now in a progressive state ; 
and we may look forward with confidence to the hope, that 
the general diffusion of knowledge will dispel those clouds 
of darkness wliich have liitherto enveloped the hmnan 
mind. 

To pass our time in the study of literature and science, 
in learning what others have discovered, and in extending 
the boundaries of knowledge, has in aU ages of the world 
been considered as the most dignified and happy of human 
occupations; and the name of philosopher, or lover of 
wisdom, is justly merited and given to those who lead such 
a life. Besides, the pleasures and solid benefits of such a 
course go hand in hand ; for there is no system more cal- 
culated to elevate the mind, and fill it with generous and 
noble sentiments; so that rational beings are bound by 
every motive of interest and duty, to direct their faculties 
to pursuits which are found to be the path of virtue, as well 
as happiness. 



CHAPTER 11. 
ON LANGUAGE. 

I^NGUAGE SENSATION IDEAS SPEECH WHETHER A 

DIVINE GIFT, OR OF HUMAN INVENTION MECHANISM, 

AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE — PRONUNCIATION, INFLEX- 
ION, GESTURE, AND STYLE — DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE 
ANCIENT AND MODERN LANGUAGES ITS PRESENT CHA- 
RACTER. 

The term language signifies the expression of our ideas 
by certain articuLitc sounds, which are used as signs of 
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those ideas ; by articulate sounds are meant those modula- 
tions of the voice formed by the mouth and its organs. 
This method of communicating thought has long been car- 
ried to perfection ; language has become a vehicle by which 
the most delicate and refined emotions of one mind can be 
transmitted to another ; in this state it existed among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans: at length it has become so 
familiar, that we view it without surprise. 

Philosophical inquiries into the subject of language, like 
those into the organization of the human mind, have for 
their chief and ultimate object, the exposition of its more 
complex phenomena: it is necessary, however, that the 
simple should be premised, because they are the elements of 
which the complex are formed ; a distinct knowledge of the 
elements being indispensable to an accurate conception of 
the aggr^ate, which is compounded of them. In the mind 
of man, thought succeeds thought, idea follows idea inces- 
santly ; and the original sources from which these flow are 
senses:^ it is from them that we derive all our notions of 
what we denominate the external world, and to their per- 
ception we apply the term sensation.^ The sensations, how- 
ever, which we have through the medium of the senses, 
exist only during the presence of the object, and cease 
upon its absence ; but it is a known part of our constitu- 
tion, that when our sensations cease, by the absence of their 
objects, something remains ; for instance, after I have seen 
a friend, and on his taking leave see him no longer, I have 
still the consequence of the sensation ; it is a copy, an image, 

t Smell, sight, hearing, taste, and touch. 

' Anatomy teaches us that the senses are formed by the nerves, 
which proceed directly from the hrain; that they constitute the 
oigaiM of sensation, and convey impressions made upon them to the 
mind ; they are therefore very properly named according to their 
finctioiit; the first pair heing caUed the olfactory, the second pair 
the optie, and to forth. 
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a reflection, and is called an idea, both a correct and a con- 
venient name, as it expresses no theory whatever, only the 
bare fact, which is indisputable. 

The term sensation has a double meaning ; it signifies 
not only an individual sensation, as when I say, ^ I smell this 
flower,' or * I see my hand ;' but it also signifies the general 
faculty of sensation, that is the complex notion of all the 
phenomena, or varieties of sensation together, as a part of 
our nature. The word idea has only the meaning which 
corresponds to the first of these significations ; it denotes 
an individual idea, and we have not as yet a name for that 
compound notion, which embraces as one whole all the dif- 
ferent parts to which the term idea relates : as we say sen- 
sation, we should also say ideation, it would be a very useful 
word, as sensation in that case would be the general name 
for one part of our constitution, ideation for another. Thus 
we find, that firstly, we have sensations ; secondly, ideas, 
the copies of those sensations; thirdly, ideas, sometimes 
simple, sometimes complex, so combined as not to appear 
several ideas, but as one idea ; and fourthly, trains of those 
ideas, or one succeeding another without end, so that during 
the whole course of our lives, a series of these two states 
of consciousness, sensation and ideation, is constantly going 
on. These are simple facts of our nature, attested by ob- 
servation^ and experience, important so far as they extend, 
but left inuneasurably behind in the rapid march of modem 
science, which has opened to our \iew the book of nature, 
and actually analyzed the breath of our nostrils, showing it 
to be hydrogen and carbon sustained by caloric ; and prov- 
ing, by a course of beautiful experiments, that the calcina- 
tion of metals, the combustion of flame, and the respiration 
of animal life, are all perfectly analogous to each other,^ 
and conducted on the same principles. 

' Mill on the Analysis of the Haman Mind. 

* See the chemical works of Priestley, Lavoisier, aud Thomson. 



The sensations, and more particularly the ideas of men, 
are hidden from each other, unless they have recourse to 
some expedient by which they can be made known ; they 
are compelled therefore to use tagm of their inward feclingtt, 
by which a knowledge of them may be communicated to 
one another. The flexibility of the human voice presented 
Buclt obviouB advantages, that articulate sounds have been 
used among all the varieties of our species, as the prindpal 
medium ; and the excellence of language has proved to be 
the greatest advantage which man poeseesea over the inferior 
animals, aa it is the foundation not only of his happiuese in 
society, but likewise of all hia acquired advantages. The 
power of langiiagp essentially consists in two things ; firstly, 
in having marks for our sensations and ideas; secondly, in 
BO arran^g them, that they may correctly denote a tr^n of 
those states and feelings. It b evident, that if we convey 
to others the ideas which arise in our own minda, and also 
convey them in the order in which they arise, the business 
of communication Is completed, and if we establish the 
means of reviving the ideas which we formerly had, and of 
reviving them in the order in which we formerly had them, 
the business of recordation is also completed. According 
to this view and explanation, spoken language is the use of 
the immediate marks of the ideas ; written language, which 
will be considered in the following chapter, is the use of 
the secondary and permanent marks of the ideas ; or, as 
Aristotle justly observes, " words are the marks of thoughts, 
and letters of words;" the written characters being the 
mgns of audible marks, the audible marks signs of the ideate : 
in short, from sensation ideas are produced, and from ideas 
language is brought forth. 

If, for tlw tmk« of philosophical consideration, wc presume 

;e to be of human invention, and carry our thoughts 

to its first dawn among mankind, reflecting upon the 

beginnings from which it would originally arise, and 
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the numerous obstacles it would encounter in its progress, 
remembering that men were a wandering scattered race, 
with little society among them, except that of families, it is 
not easy to conceive how any one set of sounds, or words, 
could be agreed on as the signs of their ideas ; while it is 
difficult to imagine how society could form itself previously 
to language, or how words could rise into language previ- 
ously to society being formed. The learned and ingenious 
author of Hermes, with much ability, endeavours to show 
that language is founded in compact ; and Lord Monboddo 
supports him in this view, insisting that it is acquired by 
society and reflection : in their behalf they bring forward 
the opinions of ancient and modem writers of much talent. 
The late Dugald Stewart, a high authority, advocated the 
hypothesis, that the formation of language is an effort with- 
in the scope of the faculties which man has received from 
his Creator. To get rid of the extreme difficulties with 
which the above opinions were surrounded, great authors, 
both among the ancients and the modems, have fallen back 
upon nearly the same point ; the former ascribing the gift of 
language to the go^s, the latter to the divine care of Pro- 
vidence. 

The Mosaic dispensation, in which we have an accoimt of 
tbe formation and first occupations of man, represents him 
as being immediately capable of conversing with his Maker, 
of giving names to the various animals,^ and of reasoning 
on the situation in whidi he was placed ; and it is rational 
to conclude, that his Creator who made and endowed him 
with mental and corporeal powers suited to his condition, 
gifted him not only with the faculty of speech but with lan- 
guage itself, which latter appears to have been as necessary 
to his comfort and happiness as any other attribute be- 
stowed upon him. What the first language was, is useless to 

' Genesis chap. ii. ver, 1 9. and cliap. Hi. ver. 1 0. 



inquire, for it is imposdible to arrive at any eatiaiactory in- 
formation on Hk subject ; some think it must have been the 
Chinese, because it is principally oompoeed of monosyllables 
forming very simple sounds, wlucb they imagine would be 
the character of the original language ; some contend for the 
Hebrew, as it is found in our Bible ; others, for the Chal- 
dee, like that spoken by the father-in-law of Jacob ; others 
give the honour to the Arabic ; but Goropius and Verstigan 
seem fully persuaded it was the Teutonic, or ancient Ger- 
man. Such conjectures can answer no useful purpose, are 
endless, and uncertain. Probably the most rational opinion 
on this intricate subject may be, that when nuui was created, 
Providence gifted him with at least the elements of speech, 
or all that was necessary for him in an infant state of soci- 
ety, leaving him to improve language, like other arts, in the 
progress of time and of cJviIi2ation, according to the wants 
of a more enlarged state of society. Besides, reasoning from 
HJui^ogy, with the corroborative eWdence of historj', we 
know that the elements of speech in rude states ore poor and 
narrow ; that the andent Greeks and Romans gradually 
enlarged and perfected their languages as civilization ad- 
vanced among them, although principally by the a^eistance 
of lettera, which has been the course pursued by ourselves, 
and other modem nations. It was in former times not an 
unusuid ima^nation, that there was a certain language ori- 
ginal and natural to man ; and that if men were not taught 
another language by example, they would speak this lan- 
guage i experience however, af^er trial had been made by 
several curious persons, showed this imagination to be v^n i 
for those who were brought up without any conmmnication 
witii their species were always dumb, with the exception of 
sometimes imitating the natural sounds of whatever beasts 
r birds they occauonally heard. AVe are now at liberty 
to inquire in what manner, or by what steps language 
advanced to the state of perfection in which we now 
' 'ft>d it. 
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If we suppose a period when an enlarged communication 
became necessary, and names began to be assigned to many 
different objects — ^in what manner can we suppose men to 
have proceeded in this assignation of names, or invention of 
words? — ^undoubtedly, by imitating as much as they coidd, 
the nature of the object which they named, in the sound of 
the name which they gave to it ; in the same manner as a 
painter, who woidd represent grass, must employ a green 
colour ; so, in the process of language, one gi^^ng a name 
to any thing harsh or boisterous, would of course employ a 
harsh or boisterous sound. To suppose words invented, or 
names given to things in a manner purely arbitrary, with- 
out any ground or reason, is to suppose an effect without a 
cause ; on the contrary, nothing was more natural than to 
imitate, by the sound of the voice, the quality of the sound 
or noise which any external object made, and to form its 
name accordingly. Thus, in all languages, we find a mid- 
titude of words evidently constructed upon this principle : 
a certain bird is termed a cuckoo, from the sound which it 
emits; another is called the humming-bird, for the same 
reason; when one sort of wind is said to whistle, and 
another to roar ; when a serpent is said to hiss, a fly to 
buz, and falling timber to crash ; when a stream is said to 
murmur, and hail to rattle ; the analogy between the words 
and the things signified, is plainly discernible. The names 
of objects in primitive languages, are not only descriptive, 
but often highly poetical In Sanscrit, the name given to 
a frog, signifies literally, the leaper; to a bee, the flower- 
drinker ; to a bird, the frequenter of the sky ; to a serpent, 
the mover on his breast ; to rice, tuft-growing; to a cloud, 
the water-giver, and so on. In terms appropriated to moral 
ideas, learned men have been of opinion, that in every lan- 
guage, words significant of them are derived from the names 
of sensible objects, to which they are conceived analagous ; 
and by this natural mechanism, they imagine languages to 
have at length become copious. The cori-ectness of this 
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opinion appears to be esUblitihed in the next stage of lan- 
guage, called a figurative manner of speech. 

It has been, and ia still common to call a figurative style 
the oriental, from the suppoeition that it was peculiar to the 
nations of the East ; whereas, from that of the American 
and others, it plunly appears to have been common to all 
nations, in cert^ periods of their society and language. 
This statement ia confirmed by undoubted facts : the style 
of all languages among states in their first and rude eras is 
found to be full of figures, and picturesque in a high degree^ 
The nations of Canada carried on their treaties and public 
transactions with great pomp of style and boldness of me- 
taphor: they dug up the hatchet on going to war; they 
buried it, and brightened the chain when they confirmed a 
peace. Another remarkable instance is that of the Old 
Testament, which is carried on, like all other languages, 
when advanced only to a certain state, by constant allusion 
to sensible objects; iniquity being expressed by a spotted 
garment ; misery, by drinking the cup of astonishment ; 
vain pursuits, by feeding on ashes ; and the like, in nume- 
rous instances. We are apt, upon a superficial view, to sup- 
poee that such modes of expression are among the refine- 
ments of speech, not invented till language had advanced 
to its later periods, and then that they were de^need by 
orators and rhetoriciana. This is one of those conjectures 
founded oi| igooranoe, the fact being directly contrary. 
Mankind nevev employed so many figures of speech, as 
yhen thay had few words in which to express themselves ; 
it waa the want of proper qiunes for every object, and the 
peatCF faoility of borrowing from analogy, than inventing 
Dew terms, that obliged them to use one name for many ; 
and as a matter following of course, to express themselves 
fay comparisons, metaphors, allusions, and all those substi- 
tuted fbnns of speech which render language figurative ; 
wlulst it waa perfectly natural, &om the mechanism of Ian- 
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goage itself, that in phrases on the disposition of the mind, 
and on moral and intellectual ideas, they should at first be 
drawn or expressed by comparisons with the sensible and 
material objects around them. In the present day, when 
language has arrived at a high degree of perfection, and 
become so copious, a strongly figurative style would be 
looked upon as bombastic and absurd. Thus, although our 
modem languages may be considered as less animated than 
those of the ancients, they are far more chaste and elegant. 
We may now consider the pronunciation and style of 
language, depending upon the inflexion o( the voice, ges* 
ture, &C. Inflexions of the voice are so natural, that to 
some nations it has appeared easier to express diflerent ideas, 
by varying the tone with which they pronounced the same 
word, than to contrive words for all their ideas. This is 
particularly the case with the Chinese. The number of 
words in their language, which is doubtless one of high 
antiquity, is stated not to be very numerous ;^ but in speak- 
ing, they vary each word on five different tones ; and, al- 
though this gives a great appearance of singing to their 
speech, the same word is made to represent five different 
things. In the Greek and Latin languages, this musical 
pronunciation was also retained to a considerable extent ; 
they not only spoke with stronger inflexions of the voice 
than we use, but the quantity of their syllables was much 
more fixed than in the modem languages, and rendered 
more sensible to the ear in speaking; accents were also 
placed upon their syllables, the acute, grave, and circum- 
flex, which determined the rising or falling of the voice : 
the declamations of their orators, and the pronunciation of 
their actors upon the stage, approached somewhat to the 
nature of a recitative in music, ^ were capable of being 
marked in notes, and supported with instruments ; hence 

* The primitiTes are said to be only 328. 

' The Italimi opera at tbe present day \h not an inapt illustration. 
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Aridtotle, in his poetics, coiisiders the music of tragedy as 
one of its essential parts. 



Action, or gesture, is treated of by the ancient critics, as 
one of the chief qualities in every public speaker ; it was 
carried to a much greater height both among the Greeks 
and Romans than we are accustomed to in modem times. 
Boscius to us would have seemed a madman. We learn 
from Cicero, that it was a contest between him and that 
talented actor, whether he could express a sentiment in a 
greater number of phrases, or Roscius in a greater number 
of intelli^ble and significant gestures. At length, gesture 
came to engross the stage wholly, under the reigns of Au- 
gustus and Tiberius; the favourite entertainment of the 
public was the pantomime, which was carried on entirely 
by mute gesticulation ; the people were moved, and wept at 
it, as at tragedies ; and the passion for it became so strong, 
that laws were made to restrain the senators from studying 
the art In the present day, our sober, or what the ancients 
woidd call monotonous way of speaking, expresses the pas- 
sions and feelings with sufficient energy to move us, who 
are not accustomed to a very vehement style of language. 

On investigating language, and carefully tracing its rise 
and progress, we find, that while improving by copiousness 
and refinement, it has also become much simplified. Thus, 
the Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, and most of the 
oriental languages,^ have a passive form of the verb, a 
dual form, and inflected cases of the noun. The Latin, 
which was partly founded on the Greek, retained the 
passive verb, but rejected the dual form. The Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French, derived from the Latin, 
rejected both the passive form of the verb, and the inflected 
cases of the noun. The remaining steps of simplification 

' The number of languages and dialects, ancient and modern, 
lias been computed by Adelung of Germany, to be 3064. 
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were to substitute the natural distinctions of gender for 
those previously in use, which being formed on arbitrary 
principles, depended chiefly on the termination ; and to do 
away with the necessity of making the adjective agree with 
the noun in gender and niunber ; these improvements were 
effected by the English^ language, which has now become 
so powerful, copious, and polished, that it bids fair from our 
vast colonial possessions to become universal^ 

The author has now endeavoured to show the progress 
of language in its material points ; it appears that it was 
originally not copious in words, but descriptive by the sound, 
and expressive in the manner of uttering them ; by the aid 
of significant tones and gestures, a figiuutive and poetical 

' There is one defect in the Englisli language, the indecisive 
state of its orthography, arising partly from the diffidence of grom- 
morians in attempting any change, and partly from the want of an 
nnthoritatiTO academy to lay down a fixed rule on the subject. 
The irregularities in the adaptation of spelling to pronunciation, and 
the constant shifting of sound without any apparent reason, render 
the language difficult to foreigners. 

* A dialect is now in process of formation in the West Indies, 
which has attracted the attention of philologists, as it developes the 
principle upon which the languages at present existing are supposed 
to have been formed ; it is colled the Talkee-taikee, or Negro dia- 
lect : its basis is the modem English, with which it unites many 
Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese words. When a Negro attempts 
to speak English, he finds a difficulty in pronouncing the sound iky 
and substitutes d; he introduces vowels even where they do not 
properly occur, and soflens the language by omitting the harsh 
consonants, usually substituting liquid ones ; for instance, drie is 
three in Talkee-talkee, dem is them^ bakka is hack^ koli is hold^ 
wilni is wine, morro is more. The language contains so much 
English, that our countrymen can generally understand it A 
version of the Scriptures in this language has been issued by the 
Bible Society. Time will show what place the Talkee-talkcc is 
destined to hold in the scale of languages. 
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Style : it has at length proceeded from sterility to copious- 
ness, from vivacity to accuracy, from a complex state to a 
simple one. Language, in its ancient state, may be consi- 
dered more favourable to poetry and oratory ; in its present, 
to reason and philosophy. 
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Writing is after language, the most useful art which men 
possess. To whom we are indebted for this sublime and 
refined discovery, does not clearly appear ; concealed by the 
darkness of remote antiquity, the great inventor is deprived 
of those honours which would still be piud to his memory, 
by all who love knowledge and learning. The first essays 
of this art, which has probably contributed more than any 
other to the improv^nent of our species, were extremely 
rude; and like language, it advanced towards perfection 
slowly, and by gradual progression. By writing, we under- 
stand certain marks or characters presented to the eye, en- 
abling individuals when absent to hold commimlcation with 
each other ; it is an improvement on speech, and must have 
been posterior to it in the order of time. At first men 
thought of notliing further than making known their thoughts 
to each other when present, by means of sounds or words ; 
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afterwards they devised writing. Written characters are 
of two kinds ; they are either signs for things^ or signs for 
words ; belonging to the former^ are the pictures, hierogly- 
phicsy and symbols, employed by the ancient nations ; to the 
latter, are the alphabetical characters now in use : these two 
sorts of writing are essentially distinct. 

Pictures were undoubtedly the first essay towards writ- 
ing. Imitation is so natural to man, that in all ages, and 
among all nations, some plans have been attempted, however 
poor and rude, of endeavouring to copy, or trace the likeness 
of sensible objects. When the warrior, eager for fame, 
wbhed to transmit a knowledge of his exploits to succeed- 
ing ages; or when the gratitude of a people to their sove- 
reign prompted them to hand down to i)Osterity an account 
of his beneficent deeds, the first method of accomplishing it 
that seems to have occurred to them, was to delineate in the 
best manner they could, figures representing the action of 
which they were solicitous to preser\'e the memory. This 
which has properly been called pictiu*e-writing, was in use 
among the Americans, when that country was discovered ; 
for when the Spaniards visited South America under Cor- 
tes, A.D. 1519, the painters in the train of Montezuma s 
ambassadors, conveyed the intelligence to him by delineat- 
ing or drawing, on white cotton cloth, their ships, horses, 
artillery, and arms. Compared w^ith the awkward attempts 
of their savage countrymen, the paintings of the Mexicans 
may be considered as works of composition and design ; it 
cannot be said, however, that this people were acquainted 
with any otlier method of recording transactions, than that 
of delineating the objects which they wished to represent ; 
but they could exhibit a more complex series of events in 
progressive order, describing by a proper disposition of 
figures, the occurrences of a king's reign, from his acces- 
sion to his decease. The style of all their paintings was the 
same, representing things, not words ; exhibiting images to 
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the eye, not ideas to the understanding. The defects in the 
mode of recording transactions by picture-writing, must 
have been deeply felt; to paint every occurrence was, from its 
nature, a very tedious operation ; and as events multiplied, 
its annals must have swelled to an enormous bulk. The 
necessity of improving it would have sharpened invention, 
and the human mind holding the same course in the new 
world as in the old, might in time have advanced by the 
same successive steps ; firstly, from an actual picture to the 
plain hieroglyphic; secondly, to the allegorical symbol; 
thirdly, to the arbitrary character for syllables ; and lastly, 
until an alphabet of letters were invented, then formed, car 
pable of expressing all the various combinations of sound, or 
words employed in speech. It appears that the Mexicans, 
when their country was discovered, were making some rude 
attempts at the hieroglyphic character ; but the short dura- 
tion of their empire prevented them from advancing further 
in that long course which conducts men from the labour of 
painting objects, to the ease and simplicity of alphabetical 
writing. For when Cortes invaded the country, Monte- 
zuma was only the ninth monarch in succession, who had 
swayed the Mexican sceptre ; and Mexico, from the best 
accounts handed down to us, does not appear to have been 
founded more than two hundred and seventy years before 
the Spaniards invaded it. 

To supply in some measure the defect, the tediousness, 
and insufficiency of picture-writing, the ancient Chaldeans, 
or Egyptians, invented the hieroglyphic characters up- 
wards of two thousand years before the Christian era, 
fonning the second stage of the art of writing. They were 
first made to stand for visible, but shortly afterwards in the 
third stage for invisible objects. The Mexicans who had 
made some slight advances to these characters, represented 
a conquered town by a rude delineation of a house ; a tar- 
get ornamented with darts, described a monarch who had 
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enlarged his dominions by force of arms : Egypt however 
was the country where the above sort of writing was most 
studied, and brought to a regular art The great distino- 
lion between picture-writing, hieroglyphics, and allegorical 
symbols is, that pictures delineated the resemblance of 
external visible objects; hieroglyphics painted invisible 
objects by analogies taken from the external world, in the 
same manner as that which is called the oriental, or figura- 
tive style of language, naturally employed sensible objects 
to represent moral and intellectual ideas and feelings. Thus 
an eye, was the hieroglyphic symbol for knowledge ; a cir- 
cle, of eternity ; ingratitude, was denominated by a viper ; 
imprudence, by a fly ; wisdom, by an ant ; victory, by a 
hawk; a dutiful child, by a stork; a man universally 
shunned, by an eeL Sometimes two or more of these cha- 
racters were joined together, such as a serpent with a hawk's 
head, to denote nature with God presiding over it 

It has been supposed that hieroglyphics were the inven- 
tion of the Egyptian priests, in order to conceal their learn- 
ing from the public view, and that they were preferred by 
them to the alphabetical mode of writing. This is certainly 
a mistake ; at first they were used from necessity, not from 
dioice, although afterwards retained by the priesthood as a 
sacred kind of writing. It is stated by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, that those who were educated among the Egyptians 
learned, firstiy, the Demotic,^ or common character, called 
also the Epistolognq)hic ; secondly, the Hieratic,^ which the 
sacred scribes employed ; and lastiy, the hieroglyphic,^ of 
which there were two kinds ; the one denoting objects in a 
direct manner, the other symbolical The correctness of this 

I From ZiifMruci (demottkos) *' of the people." 

« From Iff «< (^hieros) " sacred " or " holy/* consistiug of the rude 
outliDe of images ; some of the manuscripts found on the mummios 
are of this kind of writing. 

* From tt^i (hieron) •• sacred,*' and y'Kvpt (glupho) " I carve," 
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statement has been amply borne out in modern days. The 
French^ while digging a fort at Kosetta, foimd an irre- 
gular block of basalt^ which had on one side three inscrip- 
tions ; the first in hieroglyphics, the second in the Demotic 
character, and the third in Greek. The latter inscription 
concluded with the information, that the decree it contained 
was to be engraven in three different characters ; profiting 
by this information, M. Champollion succeeded by means 
of the Greek, in decyphering the other ioscriptiona ; and 
after devoting many years to the investigation of the sym- 
bolical characters, he informs us that those in use were 
limited to 864, which he has arranged in various classes. 
Other documents recently discovered have thrown further 
light upon the meaning of Egyptian writings. 

Writing continued to advance, from symbols of things 
invisible to Bimple arbitrary marks, which stood for objects, 
though without any resemblance or analogy to the objects 
signified. The Peruvians were found to practise this method, 
by the use of small cords of different colours, termed quipos ; 
by knots upon them of various sizes and differently arranged, 
they contrived to give information, and communicate their 
thoughts to each other. The written characters in use 
among the Chinese at the present day are also of this nature ; 
they have no alphabet of letters composing their words, 
but every single character which they use in writing is sig- 
nificant of an idea ; it is a mark which stands for a thing, 
or object; consequently, the number is immense, corre- 
sponding to the whole range of ideas which they have occa- 
sion to express. In fact the signs are far greater than the 
number of words; for it was mentioned before, that by 
varying a word on five different tones, the Chinese made 
it signify five different things. They are said to have up- 
wards of 70,000 characters; to read and write them to 
perfection is the study of a whole life, and accounts for the 
trifling progress which this nation has made in the superior 
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branches of science. Attached to old habits, or repelled 
f5pom imitation by the indifference, or contempt for improve* 
ment which frequently attaches to ignorance, the people of 
that vast empire refuse to adopt the grammatical advantages 
of Europe, which would lead them to analyze their speech 
into its alphabetical elements. They were greatly surprised 
however to find, that when the Jesuits from Europe came 
among them, they were soon able to write their language 
by our alphabet ; and as they use the same word in different 
tones for different meanings, these fathers foimd a way of 
making the proper distinction in writing by various marks 
and accents placed over the words. The Chinese characters 
are also in use among the Japanese, Tonquinese, and Core- 
ans, who speak different languages from one another, and 
from the inhabitants of China; a plain proof that like 
hieroglyphics, they are signs for things, not for words. We 
have still instances of this kind of writing among ourselves ; 
our arithmetical figures, 1, 2, 3, &c., which we derived from 
the Arabians,^ these have no dependence on words, but 
each figure denotes an object, the number for which it 
stands. Accordingly on being presented to the eye, it is 
equally well understood by all nations who have agreed in 
the use of these marks, however different the names in their 
languages may be. And a more complete illustration is 
exhibited in the symbols used in heraldry. 

The next step in the progress of writing, was the invcn. 
tion of an alphabet of syllables, said to be retained to this 
day in Etluopia, and some countries of India, By fixing 
upon a particular mark or character for every syllable 
in a language, the number necessary to be used in writing 
was reduced within a much smaller compass than the 
number of words; still the characters being numerous 
must have continued to render reading and writing very 
laborious arts. Till at length some happy genius arose, 

* Who received them from India, about A. D. 900. 
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and tracing the sounds made by the human voice to their 
most simple elements, reduced them to a few vowels and 
consonants, and affixing to each the signs we now call 
letters, taught mankind by their combinations to put in 
writing all the different words, or variations of sound, 
employed in speech ; being reduced to this simplicity, the 
art of writing has been brought to the state of perfection in 
which we now find it 

The learned author of Hermes before quoted, informs ub,^ 
that to about twenty plain elementary sounds we owe that 
variety of articulate voices, which have been sufficient to 
explain the sentiments of so innumerable a multitude, as all 
the present and past generations of mankind : as there are 
but a small number of marks for sounds, called notes in 
music, so there are but a small number of distinct articulate 
sounds in every language ; in different languages however 
their numbers vary ; and there are not many sounds in any 
two languages exactly alike, although by the great inter- 
course between the different European nations they are 
gradually assimilating. According to Mr. Sheridan,^ the 
number of simple sounds in our tongue is twenty-eight; 
but Dr. Kenrick' says that we have only eleven distinct 
species of articulate sounds, which even by contraction, 
prolongation, and composition, are not increased beyond 
sixteen ; every syllable or articulate sound in our language 
being one of that number. Among the Greeks and 
Bomans, their written alphabets are said to have accorded 
to the several distinct sounds and modes of articulation, so 
that each sound had its distinct mark by which it was 
uniformly represented: now we know that the original 
Hebrew, and old Latin alphabets, had only fifteen let- 

' Book ill. chap. ii. p. 324. 

• Sheridan'8 Rhetorical Grammar, prefixed to his dictionary, 
London, 1780. 

' Konrick^ Rhetorical Grammar. 
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ters, and the Ghreek sixteen; that although the Ghreek 
language^ which is one of the most beautifiil and copious 
of antiquity, when arriyed at a high d^ree of refinement, 
numbered twenty-four letters in its alphabet; yet four* of 
them are double letters. Of the authorities just mentioned, 
the author of Hermes appears to be the most correct, 
about twenty elementary sounds forming the actual number. 
Ten characters have been found perfectly sufficient for all 
the purposes of numerical calculations extending to infinity, 
and seven notes comprise the whole of music ; these by their 
different arrangements produce that variety of harmony 
which we so justly admire. 

It is evident from the confined nature of the organs in 
man, that the simple natural sounds to be distinct must 
be few; and though artifice, or affectation, may invent a 
greater variety, they will be deficient in precision, as they 
increase in number. Tacquet, an able mathematician, in- 
forms us,^ that the various combinations of twenty-four 
letters, without any repetition, will amount to 

620448401733239439360000, 
which it is evident will admit of an infinity of arrangements, 
sufficient to represent not only all the conceptions of the 
mind, but all words in all languages whatever. The trans- 
ferring of ideas by means of marks, or letters, from the ear 
to the eye, was certainly a very extraordinary exertion of 
the human mind ; even supposing that the analysis of the 
sounds of language had already been made, and granting 
that symbols were in general use, well may we exclaim 
with the poet — 

** Whence did the wondrous mystic art arise. 
Of painting speech, and speaking to the eyes? 
That we by tracing magic lines are taught 
How to embody, and to colour thought" 

e(Theta) ^(Phi) \{Chi) ^ (Psi) 
• Tacquet*8 Arithmetical Theory, p. 517. Edit. Amst. 1704. 
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If the notation of mu^ic^ had been invented before letters, 
wluch might have happened, the discovery would have been 
as great as that of letters. As there are more sounds in 
some languages than in others, it follows of course that the 
number of characters will vary in the dijBTerent alphabets. 
Thus the Hebrew and Syriac have twenty-two, the Greek 
has twenty-four, the Latin twenty-five, our own twen- 
ty-six, the Arabic twenty-eight, the Sanscrit fifty, the 
Egyptian .or Coptic, and Persic have thirty-two. The 
manliness or efieminacy, the harmony or harshness of a 
written language will in a great measure depend upon the 
proper or improper junction of letters in syllables; the 
orthography of all languages in their infant state is im- 
perfect, and remains so until a language has been reduced 
into grammatical rules, and polished by the rejection of 
superfluous letters ; our own language is very difierent in 
the present day to what it was two hundred years back. 

It has been already remarked, that the individual to whom 
we are indebted for the invaluable discovery of those signs 
called letters, is not known with certainty ; various writers 
have attributed their invention to difierent nations ; some 
give the merit to the f^ptians, who appear to have a much 
better didm than any other people ; some ascribe them to 
the Phoenicians : a variety of opinions only serves to show 
the uncertainty of the subject; for to conjecture, where 
direct evidence is wanting, there can be no limits. Memnon 
the I^ptian is stated to have been the inventor, about 
1820 years before the Christian era, and Plato in Phasdo, 
expressly gives the honour of the invention to an Egyptian. 
Unfortunately however, in the long lapse of ages, the de- 
struction of records, and the wreck of literature, we have 
nothing certain on this point. The Coptic, said to be the 
ancient Egyptian language, was so entirely lost, that little 
more than the name of it was known, until the late M. de 

' The gamut was invented by Guy I'Aretin, A. D. 1025. 
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la Crose composed a Coptic grammar and dictionary ; the 
alphabet has thirty-two letters, but the characters are almost 
entirely Greek. The impression upon the mind of the 
author is, that the credit of the invention of alphabetical 
writing is due to the Egyptians ; that Moses having been 
carefully educated in their learning, naturally imparted the 
knowledge he had received to his coimtrymen the Jews, 
about the period when Cadmus brought across the Mediter- 
ranean into Europe from PhoGnicia the first sixteen letters 
of the Greek alphabet. 

It is curious to observe, that the letters which we use at 
this day can be traced back to the alphabet of Cadmus ; the 
Roman alphabet wluch remains with us is plainly founded 
on the Crreek ; and it has been remarked by learned men, 
that the Greek characters, according to the manner in which 
they are formed in the oldest inscriptions, have a remark- 
able conformity to the Samaritan, or ancient Hebrew ; and 
by inverting them from right to left, as in the Phoenician, 
they are all three nearly the same : the names, or denomi- 
nations of the letters Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta, in the 
Greek ; and Aleph, Beth, Gimel, Daleth, in the Hebrew; 
with the order in which they are arranged in the several 
alphabets, Phoenician, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, amount 
to a demonstration, that they were all originally derived from 
one and the same source ; they suppose that an invention so 
valuable and easily copied would be greedily received, and 
propagated with speed and facility through different nations ; 
this opinion strikes the author as not an unreasonable one, 
more particularly when it is remembered that the Egyp- 
tians, Phoenicians, Hebrews, and Syrians, were all neigh- 
bouring countries bordering upon each other. The letters 
were originally written from the right hand towards the 
left ; afterwards the Greeks adopted a new method, writing 
their lines alternately from right to left, and from left to 
right, which was called Boustrophedon, as it resembled the 
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way in which oxen plough the ground ; this was the method 
in the time of Solon ; at length the motion irom left to right 
being considered the most commodious, the practice of it 
has prevailed throughout all the countries of Europe. 

A written language was devised some time back for the 
blind — ^the alphabet consists of embossed letters ; here the 
sense of touch is called in to compensate for the loss of sight, 
the idea is conveyed almost instantaneously from the written 
character to the mind by the medium of the hand, securing 
a vast accession of pleasure and instruction to this afflicted 
portion of our race. Another kind of writing used in Eng- 
land is called stenography, or short-hand ; it lessens the labour 
of writing by substituting more quickly formed characters 
for those in general use. A third kind is called phonography, 
or writing by sound, that is, writing each word exactly as it 
is pronounced ; it does away with the tedious method of 
spelling, for it has distinct signs for all the sounds of the 
human voice, and is applicable to all languages ; nothing 
has yet been invented which comes so near to a universal 
character. The invention of printing, which took place 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, may be said to 
form a new era in the history of language and of man ; it 
is impossible to estimate the effects of this invention in the 
diffusion of knowledge, and in the development of the hu- 
man mind. 

Writing was for ages a kind of engraving, the most 
ancient materials were pillars and obelisks; on tables of 
stone were written the ten commandments, and the bless- 
ings and cursings inculcated in the laws of Moses ;^ then 
followed plates of brass and wooden tablets ; in proportion 
as writing became common, lighter and more portable sub- 
stances were employed, such as the inner bark, and leaves 
of trees. About the time of Alexander the Great, paper 
first began to be manufactured from the Egyptian plant, 

' Deuteronomy, chap. xvii. 
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or reed, called tlie papyrue ; the use of paichment, or the 
art of preparing Bldna for writing, was not discovered till 
the time of Eitmenea, king of Pei^atnas, 192 yean before 
the christian era, hence called Fergamena, charta vel metn- 
brana.^ Most of the ancient manuflcript« which remun are 
written on parchment, few on papyrus. The Bomans in the 
htter times of the Bepublic wrote in common on tablets of 
wood and ivoiy, covered with a thin coot of wax with a 
stylos, or pen of iron ; and on papyrus with a small reed, 
cut and made in the same manner as our pens in the present 
day. Quills were first used in writing 635 years after the 
Christian era. Wbcn £^ypt fell under the dominion of the 
Arabs in the seventh century, the manufacture of paper 
from the papyrus ceased. The art of making p^>er from 
Mlk, or ootton, was invented in the East about the b^inning 
of the tenth century, and in imitation of it from linen rags 
in the fourteenth century. Coarse brown fopet was first 
manufactured in England at Dartford, in Kent, A.D. 1588. 

Language and writing may oorrectiy be called the founda- 
tions of science, learning, and improvement The author will 
now close this chapter by a comparison between spoken and 
written language. The advantages of writing over speech 
are, that writing is a more exten^ve and permanent method 
of communication ; more extensive, as it is not confined 
within the narrow circle of those who hear our words ; for 
by means of written characters we can send our thoughts 
abroad, and speak in the most distant regions of the world. 
Id the words of the poet, we may 

" Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul. 
And waft a mgh from Indus to the Pole." 

Writing is also more permanent aa it prolongs this voice to 
distant ages, giving us the means of recording our sentiments 

' The skins of calres are called vcUum. 
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tian era:^ the late Bev. and learned Dr. Hales^ places it, 
howeyer» at 5411 anterior to the coming of our Saviour. 
All the systems of chronology vary on this subject ; and as 
upwards of three hundred dijBTerent opinions^ have already 
been expressed regarding the time of the creation, it ap- 
pears in every point of view to be involved in much 
obscurity. The ancients considered it impious to attempt 
to fix the era of the creation; the modems consider it 
almost impious to doubt it. Both of these opinions have 
their origin in the same sources, prejudice and ignorance ; 
for when we turn to sacred revelation, we find that it does 
not fix the period ; it simply tells us, that ^* in the beginning 
Grod created the heaven and the earth."^ 

From the banning of the world till ages after the deluge, 
we are destitute even of a shadow of proof to inform us 
what was the firsts or original language spoken by mankind ; 
all the languages with which we are acquainted, bearing 
the marks of being derived from a more primitive speecL 
Until we arrive at the period of the oriental languages, we 
are completely in the dark, and have nothing on this sub- 
ject which is to be relied upon ; and if we turn to sacred 
revelation, it says, ** that the whole earth was of one language 
and of one speeich f^ but of what language, or of what speech 
is left to conjecture. Unfortunately the most ancient re- 
cords are scanty and fabulous; the first steps by which 
nations advanced towards maturity are generally unknown ; 

' The year A. D. 1843, according, to Usher and 
Blair, is the year of the world - 5847 

According to Scaliger ... 5792 difference 55 
Julian period - - 6556 ^ 709 

Josephos ... 7245 ^ 1398 

Modern Greek Calendar 7351 « 1504 

* Hales' Analysis of Chronology, &c. 

* Kennedy's Scriptural Chronology. 

* Genesis, chap. i. verse 1. * Genesis, chap. xi. verse 1. 
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and of some of the greatest natural commotions which ever 
agitated the terrestrial globe, little can now be discovered 
but their remaining effects. This want of materials con- 
tracts the reward of the enquirer, but rather increases than 
diminishes his labour. If the history of universal nature 
were extant, persevering industry might reduce it to a 
compendium : but to discover clearly the hcUy which are 
concealed by the veil of allegorical fiction, to supply by 
happy conjecture the want of authentic evidence, and to 
unite the scattered fragments of truth which might thus 
be brought to light, so as to form them into one perfect 
and harmonious system, is a task which must prove too ar- 
duous for the most transcendent human abilities. Enough 
may however still be collected, which has escaped the ra- 
vages of time, to produce a rich supply of instruction ; we 
must, to the various difficulties wluch we have to en- 
counter, oppose the best precautions in our power, by con- 
tenting ourselves within the limits of real knowledge, 
rather choosing to confess our ignorance, than to grant to 
mere opinions the authority of facts. 

The first accounts having claims to probability of the 
language and literature of mankind, begin a considerable 
period subsequent to the dispersion, or migration from the 
plains of Shinar ; when men after the deluge had become 
multiplied, great changes were effected, and colonies went 
forth from time to time to people the various parts of the 
world. We are informed in sacred history,^ that confusion 
of speech was originally caused by a miracle, to stop the 
foolish project of men in their attempt to build a tower 
whose top they imagined might reach to heaven. The mi- 
racle here consiBted in the confiifflon of speech being imme- 
diate, to stop the progress of the building; for difference of 
language is a natural consequence of extensive migration, 
particularly among rude states; and we find in the present 

* Genesis, chap. xi. yerae 7. 
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day^ considerable varieties of speech in the different pro- 
vinces of the same country. Until a people possess the 
advantages of writing and literature, their language is not 
Jorund either to remain stationary, or to advance to any 
degree of perfection ; our own language, both in its ortho- 
graphy and pronunciation, is very different from what it 
was only two centuries and a half aga Ancient history 
informs us, that Noah, about the 1986th year after the 
creation, divided the world between his three sons, Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet: that Shem, had nearly all Asia; Ham, 
the large continent of Africa; and Japhet, Europe, with 
some provinces of Asia Minor. Of the new world, or the 
immense continent of North and South America, larger 
than either Europe, Asia, or Africa, and not much inferior 
to a third part of the habitable globe, discovered by Colum- 
bus A. D. 1492, and 3510 years after the above division, 
we are utterly unacquainted, either how it was divided or 
peopled, sacred and profane history being silent on the 
subject When the nations of Europe unexpectedly disco- 
vered a new world, which they did not conceive to exist, 
removed at a great distance from every part of the ancient 
continents then known, filled with inhabitants, whose ap- 
pearance and manners differed remarkably from the rest of 
the hiunan species, the question of their origin naturally 
became an object of curiosity and attention. The theories 
and speculations of ingenious men on this subject would 
fill many volumes, but were often so wild and chimerical, 
that it would be a waste of time to enumerate them. Such 
regions of conjecture and controversy belong not to the 
historian ; his being a more limited province, confined to 
what is established by certain, or ^at least highly probable 
evidence. On the subject of America, until it were disco- 
vered, how, or in what manner, or by whom, it was origi- 
nally peopled, we are entirely ignorant. To return to the 
ancient world. After Noah had divided it between his 
three 8oni^:«fi above-mentioned, the children of Chus, the 
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son of Hlun, would not submit to such division; for 
Nimrod, who first took upon himself the r^al or kin^y 
dignity,^ drove Ashur, one of the sons of Shem, finook, his 
territories, and forced him to take refiige in the higher p^^Hl^ 
of Mesopotamia. These dominions they held for a conai- 
dcrable time, but were at length attacked, and driven by 
the united efforts of the sons of Shem from the plains of 
Chaldea and Babylon, from whence they were dispersed 
among various nations. 

Establishment of the Oriental Nations. — The Chaldeeau, 
Egyptians^ Phoenicians^ Jews^ Syrians^ and Arabians. 

The Egyptians considered themselves the first of nations, 
but it is asserted that the Chaldeans have a prior claiuL 
Of the Chaldean history much has been said, but little is 
known, and even that is obscured by fable. The accounts 
handed down to us by Abydenus, ApoUodorus, and Alex- 
ander Polyhistor, who received them from Berosus, a 
native of Babylonia and a priest of Belus, who lived in 
the time of Alexander the Great, are subject to the same 
defect; although Berosus was held by the Persians in 
esteem, and is frequently quoted by the oriental fathers, 
as well as by Josephus, the Jewish historian. Babel, or 
Babylonia, is said to have been originally founded by 
Nimrod, in the year of the world 1771, and only 115 years 
after the flood. Callisthencs the philosopher, who was 
in Alexander's retinue when he entered Babylon, wrote to 
his friend Aristotle, that the Babylonians reckoned them- 
selves to be at least of 1903 years standing ; and Porphyry 
informs us, that when Babylon was taken by Alexander, 
there were brought from thence celestial observations for 
the space of the above niunber of years ; so that, if these 
statements can be depended upon, the antiquity of Chaldea 
is not exaggerated. Astronomy such as it was, confused 

' According to Hales, 2554 B. C. 
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and obscure, seems to have been the favourite study of the 
Chaldeans ; they were descended from Ham, who was held 
by them in veneration. This people are said to have become 
the first apostates from the truth, by introducing the adora- 
tion of the Sim amongst mankind, which continued for ages, 
the first idolatrous worship after the flood. Natural religion, 
however, in all coimtries has been pretty much the same. 
The Sim* was usually the first deity ; remote, inscrutable, 
covered with light as with a veil, appearing to sweep through 
the heavens majestic and alone, exercising a daily and indis- 
putable power over the lower world, the wanderers of the 
earth, before the light of revelation arose, saw in him the 
visible Deity of the universe. Then the moon " walking in 
brightness," the queen of the sea, whose tides rose or retired 
by her influence ; with the trooping stars, resembling her 
in form, but inferior in magnitude and power, all in turn 
became objects of adoration. The comets were looked upon 
as evil influences, rushing in amidst the order of the sky, 
and their appearance was believed to portend war and dis- 
aster. Finding every where modifications of the same 
primitive religion, the learned with useless ingenuity, have 
attempted to trace them to some local source. The secret 
is, it was the religion of nature, and it existed in a certain 
state of society, however modified by climate and circum- 
stances, wherever the sun shone, and the mind of man was 
impressible through the organs of his frame. The Chaldeans 
were a people, who together with the Egyptians, first con- 
trived or invented for writing, those signs called hierogly- 
phics and allegorical symbols, forming the second and third 
progressive steps towards alphabetical writing. They also 
strictly preserved memorials of their ancestors, which were 
described in these characters on their pillars and obelisks ; 
and when they arrived at the knowledge of letters, the same 

accounts were carefully maintained, both in their sacred 

* 

' The Parsees in India worship the son at the present day. 
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archives and popular records. Ninus is stated to haye seized 
upon Chaldea after Nimrod's deaths and to have been suc- 
ceeded by his wife Semiramis. After her a long list of 
voluptuous kings is handed down to us, closing with Sardar 
napalus, the last of the effeminate race. No part of this 
history, however, is to be relied on, for the first authentic 
records begin with Pul, the second founder of the kingdom, 
about 775 B. C. 

The Mizraim, likewise the descendants of Ham, when 
they retired to their place of allotment, attended by their 
brethren the sons of Phut, founded the kingdom of Egypt 
2188 years B. C, in the year of the world 1816, and 160 
years after the flood. They first settled themselves at Zoan, 
near the entrance of Egypt, and afterwards built Thebes 
and Memphis. Our researches into the history of this very 
remote period, are cramped and obstructed by a system of 
chronology so incorrect, that of Usher and Blair, as not to 
possess even the advantage of probability ; it is indeed sur- 
prising that such a system should have been chosen, when 
there were others superior in this respect. Thus different 
epochs of the deluge run as follows — 

The Septuagint version - - - 3246 B. C. 

Hales 3155 

Josephus ------ 3146 

Usher and Blair - - - - 2348 

Hebrew text 2288 

Vulgar Jewish computation 2104 

The extremes differ no less than 1142 years, and allow a 
reasonable time for the erection of the powerful kingdoms 
of Chaldea and Egypt. We are told in the Pentateuch,* 
that the flood happened in the six himdredth year of Noah's 
life, that the whole human race was destroyed with the 

* Genesis, chap. vii. verse 2. 
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exception of eight persons, two of whom were very old ; the 
world being repeopled hj the descendants of the three sons 
of N'ooh Rnd their wives. To fix therefore bo short a period 
as 160 jeare, is at variance with the couree of nature; and 
when it is stated that these hdngdoins had shortly afterwards 
magnificent cities, not bnilt of wood but of hewn stone, 
with ramparts, it is surprising how such dates could ever 
have been put forth, and equally bo, how they could have 
obtained any d^ree of credit. The system of Chronoli^ 
by tlte Beverend Doctor Hales in hie " New Analysis," &c. 
in regard to these very remote events, the creation and the 
deluge, is so superior to that of Usher and his followem, 
that it onght to be invariably adopted. 

It has already been observed, that the Egyptians consi- 
dered themselves the first of nations, they also believed 
themselves the authors of all the sciences, which in separate 
rays illuminated the rest of the world. To antiquity the 
Chaldeans are siud to have a prior claim, although the 
SgyptianS were unquestionably the second. It is known 
that the former when driven from Babylonia and Chaldea, 
betook themselves to Egypt, seizing upon Memphis about 
511 years before the book of Exodus; they soon over^ran, 
and kept the country in subjection, whilst their princes, 
the shepherd kings, mainttuned tiiemselves in Egypt, 
during a period of 259 years, till the native inhabitants 
at length rose and drove them out of the country ; after 
which they settled on the adjoiningcoastof Syria, under the 
denomination of Philistines. The Egyptians^ soon after 
the establishment of their monarchy, are stated to have 
opened a trade between the Arabian Gulf, or Bed Sea, 
and tbo western coast of the great In^an continent. 
The commodities which they imported were carried by land 
from the Bed Sea to the banks of the Nile, and conveyed 
down that river to the Mediterranean. But if the Egyp- 
tians in very early times applied themselves to commerce, 
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their attention to it was of short duration ; their fertile soil 
and mild climate, produced the necessaries and comforts of 
life in such profusion, as to render them independent of 
other countries. It therefore became an established maxim 
among that people, whose ideas and institutions differed in 
many points from those of other nations, to renounce com- 
mercial intercourse with foreigners; consequently they 
seldom went out of their own country, they held seafaring 
persons in dislike, and fortifying their harbours, rarely 
granted strangers admittance into them. It was in the de- 
cline of their power, and when a veneration for ancient 
maxims had much abated, that they again opened their 
ports, and resumed communication with foreigners. 

Of the Chaldean history, as compared with the Egyptian, 
it is confessed that very little is known ; but we are certain 
that at a period so remote as the birth of Moses, the Egyp- 
tians had become proverbially famous among other nations for 
their wisdom, their antiquity, and early progress in the arts 
of civil life ; the honour of the invention of letters having 
been ascribed to their countryman Memnon, 1822 years 
before the Christian era ; and the Greeks, from whom all 
our knowledge of Grentile history must come, with one voice 
confess, that all their learning and wisdom came from Egypt,^ 
either imported immediately by their own philosophers, or 
brought through Phoenicia by the sages of the east Between 
the immediate successors of Menes, upwards of twenty cen- 
turies B. C, and the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the 

' The Egyptians paid divine honours to the inventor of letters, 
whom they called Tbeuth. By the Greeks he was worshipped 
nnder the name of Hermes, and usually represented by a head, 
standing upon a quadrilateral basis; no other part of the human 
figure was attached, as it alone was deemed requisite for rational 
communication. The head resembled that of a beautifal youth, 
wearing a petasus, or bonnet with two wings, the velocity of words 
in speech being denoted by these appendages. 
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Great, there is a wide gulph however, through which neither 
the boldest antiquarian has yet been able to establish a path, 
nor the eye of history to direct its vision. The land of the 
Pharaohs was an old country in the infant age of Ghreece ; 
and their earliest writers described its grandeur, not only 
as having reached its consummation, but even as beginning 
to pass away ; whilst the philosophers and historians who 
crossed the Mediterranean in search of knowledge, were 
astonished at the proofs of an antiquity which surpassed 
all ideas of recorded time, and at the appearance of a 
wisdom, genius, and opulence, of which they could hardly 
hope that their coimtrymen would believe the description. 
While the nations which at present make the greatest figure 
in the world, and influence most deeply the condition of 
human nature, had not yet passed the first stage of social 
life, in £ftct whose manners were utterly barbarous, the in- 
habitants of Thebes and Memphis had made great progress 
in civilization, and were gratifying a learned curiosity by 
inquiries into the constitution of the universe, and into the 
laws which regulate the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
Ab the rise of Egyptian power and wisdom preceded for 
ages the era of letters, the history of their more ancient 
kings, like those of the Babylonians and Assyrians, must 
have been lost, had the architectural monuments of the 
former people not been constructed of more imperishable 
substances than were to be found in the alluvial plains 
of Mesopotamia. Of the actual literature of Egypt itself, 
properly speaking, we know nothing ; we are obliged to rest 
upon the evidence of the Greeks, who when the rest of 
Europe was in a state of barbarism, were receiving the 
rudiments of knowledge from their intercourse with the 
scholars of Thebes and Memphis ; in further confirmation, 
it is certun that Egypt may in a great measure be called 
the academy from which Greece drew her stores of infor- 
mation ; as Pythagoras, Thales, Lycurgus, Solon, Eudoxus, 
Plato, and other great men studied there. Indeed at one 
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time a Greek was not accounted truly learned^ until he had 
resided a certain period on the banks of the Nile, conversed 
with the philosophers on the mysteries of their sdenoe, 
studied the laws, the government, and the institutions!, 
examined and explored their everlasting monuments, and 
become in some measure initiated in the wisdom of one of 
the most remarkable nations that ever existed 

The narrative of Herodotus, confirmed by Diodoms 
Siculus, affords ample proof of the early civilization of the 
Egyptians, when he tells us that separate castes had long 
been established in that country, namely priests, includ- 
ing men of rank, the military, and artizans; the latter not 
only comprehending husbandmen and labourers, but all 
the classes which practise those arts necessary to the sub- 
sistence and ornament of life. The medical science must 
also have been carefully studied, for he adds, ** There are a 
great many who practise this art ; some attend to disorders 
of the eyes, others to those of the head, some take care of 
the teeth, others are conversant with all diseases of the intes- 
tines, and many attend to the cure of maladies which are 
less conspicuous." Experience, with the history of other 
countries, clearly prove to us, that many ages elapse before 
a state has so minutely regulated the various departments 
of professional science : the more deeply we consider this 
subject, the more clearly we perceive the undoubted claim 
of the Egyptians to an antiquity of very high standing. It 
is true, that like ancient Greece and Rome, Egypt does not 
present us with those beautiful and sublime effusions of 
poetry and eloquence, in the delights of which the scholar 
and the man of science are apt for a time to forget, that 
those states have also long since passed away ; but so fisur 
as regards astronomy, the exact position of the principal 
buildings in reference to the four cardinal points, with one 
of their sides in all cases turned to the east, to which we 
may add the delineation of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
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the traces of which still remain in the temples of Esneh 
and Dendera, the naming of the principal stars, and the 
grouping of the constellations, we are at liberty to conclude, 
that the Egyptians at a very remote age were at least prac- 
tical astronomers. When we find that all the learning 
of Thales, by which he was enabled to calculate eclipses, 
and determine the solstitial and equinoctial points, was ac- 
quired from the Egyptian priests, six hundred years before 
the Christian era; that at a later period Eratosthenes was 
found qualified to measure a degree of the meridian, and 
from the result to deduce the circumference of the earth 
to an extraordinary degree of accuracy ; that the day of 
the summer solstice was then so nicely observed, by means 
of a well long before dug at Syrene, from the surface of 
which the sun's disk was reflected entire, we can hardly 
hesitate to receive any hypothesis, which assumes an astro- 
nomical purpose in accounting for the architectural prodi- 
gies of ancient Egypt On the progress of the Egyptians 
in architecture we possess a criterion, in the perfection to 
which, at a very early period, they had carried an art that 
has not only a dose, but necessary dependence upon scien- 
tific deductions ; when the magnificent buildings of Thebes 
were accomplished, and the splendid monuments of her 
longs erected, with the facts which present themselves to 
the view of the modem traveller, amid the desolations of 
Kamac, and the ruins of Luxor, we must come to the con- 
clusion, that such stupendous works could not have been 
executed by a nation ignorant of mathematics and che- 
mistry; neither could the pyramids, the obelisks, which 
still meet the eye in every part between Elephantine and 
tiie mouths of the Nile, have been nused, nor the monolithic 
temples executed, without the aid of such mechanical powers 
as have their origin in the calculations of philosophy. 

The Phoenicians occupied the narrow tract of country 
between Syria and Judea to the north and south, and the 
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Mediterranean sea to the west ; it may be observedy that 
Chaldea, Egypt, Phoenicia, and Syria, were all neighbouring 
countries, and that a great similarity existed between their 
several languages. Although the Phoenicians^ do not ajqiear 
to have a fair claim to antiquity, either before the Chaldeans 
or Egyptians, it is certain that they were the first people who 
set an example of commercial intercourse between nations^ 
particularly to the opposite shores of the Mediterranean, and 
by so doing, they proved the medium through which the 
learning, the laws, and religion of the Nile were planted in 
Greece ; the names of Cadmus and Cecrops continue to re- 
present those missions or voluntary migrations, which at a 
comparatively late period, transported to Europe from Africa 
and Asia the treasures of oriental wisdom, associating an 
imperishable fame with the memory of Athens, and other 
states of Greece ; indeed the Phoenicians were a commercial 
people before the birth of Abraham, and previously to the 
Israelites leaving Egypt under Moses, Cecrops and Cadmus 
with their colonies had arrived in Greece. The fragments 
of Sanchoniatho are the most ancient specimens of alphi^ 
betical writing extant, after the Pentateuch; he is stated 
to have been contemporary with Joshua, 1440 years B. C. 
These fragments, from their great antiquity, have given rise 
in some measure to the belief, that the Phoenicians were the 
first who invented letters and alphabetical writing; and 
although such may not be correct, it is only justice to allow, 
that the present alphabet of the most civilized nations in 
Europe, with those of the ancient Greeks and Romans, are 
easily traced back to that of Cadmus, when he founded 
Thebes 1493 years before the Christian era. 

From their situation and character, the Phoenicians were 
as favourable to the spirit of commerce and discovery, as 

* The Phoenicians were a branch of the ancient Canaanites of 
Scripture. 
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the Egyptians were adverse to it The territory which the 
former possessed was neither large nor fertile, commerce 
therefore was the only source from which they could derive 
opulence and power; accordingly the trade carried on by 
the Phoenicians of Sidon and Tyre, was far more extensive 
than that of any state in the ancient world. The genius of 
the people, the objects of their policy, and the spirit of their 
laws, were entirely commercial : they were a nation of mer- 
chants who aimed at the empire of the sea, and possessed 
it; their ships not only frequented all the ports in the 
Mediterranean, but they were the first who ventured be- 
yond the ancient boimdary of navigation, passing the Straits 
of Gibraltar; they not only visited, but drew their supplies 
of tin and lead from Spain and Britain*^ It was doubtless 
the Phoenicians who supplied the Egyptians with these 
metal% and taught them their serviceable uses ; they had 
imbibed strongly a spirit of monopoly, and to secure the 
whole trade of these valuable articles, they carefully con- 
cealed the sources from whence they were obtained. Whilst 
they extended their discoveries towards the north and west, 
they did not neglect to penetrate into the more opulent and 
fertile r^ons of the south and east ; having rendered them- 
selves masters of several commodious harbours near the 
bottom of the Arabian gulf, they established a r^ular in- 
tercourse with Arabia, and the continent of India on the 
one hand, with the eastern coast of Africa on the other. 
From these countries they imported many rare commodities 
unknown to the rest of the world, and during a long period 
engrossed that lucrative branch of commerce without a 
rival 

^ The geographers of Greece who ohtained their information from 
the Phoenicians, represented the InsulsB Casdterides, or Tin Islands, 
as lymg off the north coast of Spain, meaning the Scilly Islands, 
and ComwaU. Tin, though its ores are usually abundant, is rather 
a scarce metal, there being bat few spots on the earth where it is 
known to exist 
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To their descendants the CarthnginianB, the Phisnicuuis 
transmitted thdr commerdal spirit in foil vigour. Carthage 
founded by them about 870 years before the Chriirtaan eia, 
applied to trade and naval affidrs with no leas ardour, inge- 
nuity and sucoessy than its parent state, till it rivalled and 
in time surpassed Tyre in opulence and power, but i^ypeara 
not to have aimed at obtaining any share in the oommeroe 
with India; the Phoenicians had engrossed this, and had such 
a command of the Red Sea, as secured to them the ezdusive 
possession of it. The conmierdal activity of the Cartlui- 
ginians was exerted in another direction, without contending 
for the trade of the east with the mother country; they ex- 
tended their navigation chiefly towards the west and north ; 
following the course which the Phcenidans had opened, they 
also passed the Straits of Gibraltar, and traded with the 
inhabitants of Spain, France, and Britain. Whilst th^ 
acquired a knowledge of new countries in this part of the 
globe, they gradually carried their researches towards the 
south ; they made considerable progress by land into the 
interior provinces of Africa, traded with some of them, and 
subjected others to their dominion. They sailed along the 
western coast of that continent almost to the tropics of 
Cancer, and planted several colonies. They discovered the 
Fortunate Islands, now known as the Canaries, the utmost 
boimdary of ancient navigation in the western world. Car- 
tilage, like its parent state, grew rich and powerful through 
commerce ; it became the rival of Rome for universal empire, 
but the contracted and selfish feelings which animated its 
commercial oligarchy, were unable to compete with the 
proud and stem spirit of the Roman people ; it was taken 
and reduced to ashes 146 years B. C. 

To the Phoenicians the discovery of glass has, with ap- 
parent correctness, been ascribed. Pliny relates that some 
merchants of that people, in a ship loaded with carbonate 
of soda from Egypt, stopped and went ashore on the 
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banks of the river Belus ; having nothing to support their 
kettles, when dressing their food, they employed lumps 
of the carbonate for that purpose; the fire fused some of 
the soda, which uniting with fine sand of the river, the 
consequence was the formation of glass. The narrative is 
a reasonable one ; it is probable that the discovery of glass 
originated in some such accident. The Phoenicians were fa- 
mous for their purple dye, which they discovered about six- 
teen centuries before the Christian era. This colour, called 
the Tyrian, was given by two kinds of shell-fish which in- 
habit the Mediterranean, the bucdnum and purpura ; the 
liquor which they yielded was mixed in various proportions 
to produce particular shades.^ Sidon was conquered, and 
Tyre destroyed after a siege of thirteen years by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, about 572 B. C. : another city was shortiy after- 
wards built a littie way from the main land, called the Island 
City, or New Tyre ; by trade and navigation it soon became 
powerful and opulent, but was taken and finally destroyed 
by Alexander the Great, 332 years before the Christian era. 

The Hebrews y or Jews, 

We are informed in sacred revelation,^ that all the per- 
sons of the house of Jacob, or Israel, who went into 
Egypt, including Joseph, his wife and two sons, were three- 
score and ten, or seventy in number, according to the chro- 
nology of the Bible, 1706 years before the Christian era. 
The Pentateuch continues to instruct us, that the Jews 
increased and multiplied abundantiy, and after the lapse of 
several ages, or 215 years, they were led forth out of Egypt 
by Moses, a populous nation, to take possession of Pales- 

^ Hub dye was known to the Egyptians in the time of Moses. 
At length the knowledge of it was lost, and lamented as irrecover- 
aUe ; it has however, been recently disoovered, and made known 
by Mr. Cole, of Bristol. 

' Genens, chap. zlvi. verse 27. 
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tine,' or the promised land, 1491 B. C* During their long 
residence in Egypt, they must have acquired a knowledge 
of some useful arts ; and as we are told that Moses their 
leader was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,' 
doubtless he communicated to his countiymen the know- 
ledge of letters which he himself had acquired, with infor- 
mation in the higher departments of mechanical science, 
such as the proper method of working in the different 
metals,^ for which the Egyptians and Phoenicians were 
famous. That Moses had obtained a knowledge of letters 
and writing is evident from the command given to him, 
** Write this for a memorial in a book, and rehearse it in 
the ears of Joshua f^ he accordingly wrote the Pentateuch, 
or the first five books of the Bible, excepting the last chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy, in the land of Moab, 1451 B. C. 

' Palestiiie, or the holy land« extended about 200 miles in length, 
and 80 in breadth. It was separated from Edom on the south, by 
a range of high hills. The eastern boondary was formed by the 
sea of Sodom, or the lake Asphaltites, the river Jordan, and the 
sea of Tiberias. Upon the north it was separated from Phoenicia 
by the mountain anti-Libanus, and its western coast was washed 
by the Mediterranean. 

' The epoch of the departure of the Israelites from Egypt does 
not seem to be precisely fixed : 
According to Josephus and Hales, it was - - - 1648 B.C. 

Scaliger 1497 

Vulgar Jewish chronology - - - 1312 
Here the extremes differ 336 years. 

' The Acts of the Apostles, chap. yii. verse 22. 

* There is a mistake in translating the Hebrew word HtS^H^ 
(nechethei) brass, instead of copper. In the eighth chapter of Deu- 
teronomy, at the ninth verse, Moses says, '* Oat of whose hills thou 
mayest dig brass," it should be translated copper. Brass neither 
exists in the earth, nor any ore of it, it is ahvajrs made artificially 
of copper and zinc ; it must therefore have been copper, or an ore 
of copper, that wbb alluded to by Moses. 

' Ezodos, chap. xvii. verse 14. 
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The Hebrews are allowed to be the most ancient poets 
known> and we have no evidence that they deriyed their 
instructions from the Egyptians. Their poetry is charao- 
terized by boldness^ by a profusion of imagery, and by those 
sudden transitions which accompany uncontrolled emotion ; 
the poetical figures are numerous, and those of the sublime 
are abundant, consisting in thought expressed in energetic 
and concise language, '^ Let there be light, and there was 
light." The form of poetry that abounds most in the Scrip- 
tures is the simplest and the earliest, the Lyric ; the Psalms 
of David professedly belong to this order. In the elegiac 
may be ranked the Lamentations of Jeremiah. The Song 
of Solomon is an example of the pastoral ; and the book of 
Proverbs is didactic. The epopcea and the drama appear 
to have been entirely unknown to the Hebrew people. 

Although the Jewish writers are believed to have spo- 
ken by divine impulse, and might be supposed exempt from 
human laws, they still followed those which are the most 
general and imperious. They drew their imagery like all 
other poets, from the circumstances in which they lived, and 
the land of their birth furnished them with amjde allusions. 
Thus Judea, often parched from dry weather in the summer, 
taught them forcibly to feel the want of water, and the 
delight of returning showers; it was also a hilly country, 
and when the rain fell it rushed along with violence. The 
moimtains, Lebanon and Carmel, furnish frequent images 
of beauty ; and the shocks of nature, earthquakes, whirl- 
winds, and tempests, are described under their most fearful 
appearances. In more subdued moments, agriculture and 
pasturage gave a tincture to Hebrew poetry, but its embel- 
lishments do not exhibit the refinements of luxury. A 
nation that had made such progress in lyric poetry, could not 
be ignorant of music, accordingly we find this art aprincipal 
accompaniment in feasts and religious ceremonies. The 
greatest lyrio. poet of the Hebrews, was also a good musi- 
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dan ; and the son of David, though not himself a perfonDer, 
was a professed admirer of the art The advancement in 
this art however was not so great as in poetry, which comee 
from an impulse of the mind, and requires little assistance 
from the kindred arts ; but music receives additions from 
various branches of knowledge, and owes its choicest sounds 
to the sciences of pneumatics, mechanics, and acoustics. 

The Jews do not appear to have made any proficiency in 
the other branches of literature, or the arts. In prose they 
have left nothing comparable to what remains of their 
poetry. In sculpture and painting, they have bequeathed 
no monuments, and the merit of their graven images, as 
pieces of art, cannot now be estimated. This nation pre- 
sents a singular contrast to its instructor the Egyptians, 
who were not embued with the genius of poetry, but who 
accomplished many useful undertakings ; it is to them that 
the learned attribute the invention of alphabetical writing, 
and their claim to being the earliest geometricians is undis- 
puted; arithmetic grew up among them, and astronomy 
owes to them much of its early progress. 

On the return of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity, 
they had so far forgotten the original Hebrew, that it was 
found necessary when the Pentateuch was read in the 
synagogues, to make a translation into Chaldee for the 
common people, and there are upwards of 260 verses of 
that language in the Bible at the present day. That a 
nation should in the short period of seventy years, forget 
its own language, is a curious circumstance, worthy of 
notice, as serving to illustrate the slight hold which a par- 
ticular speech has upon the mind of an illiterate people. 
Indeed if it were not for their inspired poetry, the Jewa 
would deserve no place among literary nations; unac- 
quainted with the epic and dramatic, labouring under 
the disadvantages of a feeble government, and neglect of 
rulers, they were continually turning away from the 



a 
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pure precepts of their own religion, to follow a gross and 
licentious idolatry. The sacred Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tamenty were fixed and arranged nearly in their present form 
by Ezra the scribe, assbted by Nehemiah, after their return 
from the Babylonian captivity, about 452 years before the 
Christian era; and Ezra then adopted for the old Hebrew 
characters, the more beautiful and commodious Chaldee, 
which are now in use.^ The Old Testament was translated 
from the Hebrew into Greek, by order of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, called the Septuagint version, 284 B. C. ; and the 
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The only difference between the Samaritan and Hebrew, connsts 
in the peculiar chaiactcrs that are used; the names and powers of 
the letters being the same in both. 
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books of the New Testament were collected into one Tolumey 
and translated into Latin by the elder fathers of the church 
in the second century. There were however no such divi- 
sions into chapter, paragraph, and verse, as at present exist. 
These divisions and subdivisions were made in afior dmes : 
by Cardinal Hugo in the thirteenth century, Latin vernon ; 
by Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, in the Old Testament, in the 
fifteenth century, Hebrew version; by Bobert Stephens, 
the celebrated printer at Paris, about the middle of the mx- 
teenth century, Greek version ; and finally by the "Rnglyih 
translators into English, during the persecution of Queen 
Mary, called the Geneva version, or Bible. The reasons of 
all these individuals were the same, to make it a book of 
concordance, and reference.^ It is a matter of question 
what was the form of the primitive church, and the nature 
of its government ; on this head much difference of opinion 
exists, not only between the Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants, but also amongst the niunerous sects of the latter. It 
is however an opinion, probably the most judicious on the 
subject, that Jesus Christ and his disciples, confining their 
precepts to the pure doctrines of religion, have left all 
christian societies to regulate their frame and government, 
in the manner best suited to the civil constitutions of the 
countries in which they are established. Fortunately in 
the present day it is beginning to be understood, that as a 
good religion must have universal charity for its grand 
acting principle, it is an abuse of it when used as the means 
for strife and contention. 

It may not be injudicious to offer a few observations here 
on the subject of Hebrew chronology. The Jews in various 
parts of the world have about a dozen systems of chronology, 
all at variance with one another ; those of Palestine however, 
counted by generations, and St. Matthew in the first chapter 
of his gospel, at the seventeenth verse, has divided the period 

' See Reeves's preftice to his Bible. 
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from Abraham^ the founder of his nation, to the birth of 
our Saviour, into three epochs of fourteen generations each, 
making in the whole forty-two generations, and such is the 
calculation which we receive as correct. Moses informs us 
that in his time, the usual boundary of the life of man was 
threescore and ten, or seventy years ; and he adds, ^* that 
if by reason of more strength it were prolonged to four- 
score, it became but labour and sorrow.''^ Now we know 
that human life in the present day is quite as good as 
when the Jewish lawgiver wrote his opinion, it is therefore 
not difficult to arrive at a near conclusion, regarding the 
antiquity to which the Jews have a fair claim. After 
the return from the Babylonian captivity, the Jews con- 
tinued to occupy Palestine, although subjected to several 
invasions and persecutions, from 536 years before the Chris- 
tian era, till the year of our Lord 67, wheti their turbulent 
and factious conduct drew upon them the vengeance of 
Imperial Rome ; Vespasian in that year invaded the coimtry, 
and conquered great part of it : the siege of Jerusalem was 
then commenced by Titus, and after the unfortunate city 
had undergone the extremes of cruelty, famine, and horror, 
it was taken, razed to the ground, and the plough passed 
over it A D. 70, the whole country being finally subdued 
by the Bomans three years afterwards. 

The Syrians, 

The language of the Syrians was a distinct tongue in the 
days of Jacob ; it was also the language of Mesopotamia. 
The Syrians were celebrated for extensive knowledge and 
skill in the fine arts, and from their happy situation, almost 
in the centre of the old world, they greatly enriched them- 
selves, like their neighbours the Phoenicians, by trade and 
commerce. Notwithstanding the antiquity of ancient Syria, 
the oldest characters, or letters of that people at present 

^ Pialm, xc. ver. 10. 
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known^ do not go further back than about three centu- 
ries before the Christian era. They are of two sorts, the 
Estrangeloy which is the more ancient, and that called the 
FshitOy the simple, or common character, which is more 
beautiful and expeditious. The Syriac is still cultivated by 
the Nestorian and Maronite Christians in the east Syria 
was subdued by Tiglath-Pileser about 740 R C, conquered 
by Alexander the Great, and finally reduced to a Roman 
province 64 B. C. 

The Arabians, who profess to be the descendants of 
Jokshan and of Ishmael, the natural sons of Abraham, 
have inhabited the country they at present possess for up- 
wards of 3000 years, without being completely subjected 
to any foreign power ; their language may therefore at the 
first view appear to be very ancient : the following how- 
ever must be laid down as a fixed rule : — that all the lan- 
guages of rude nations, particularly among roving tribes, 
are constantly changing and cannot be depended upon. The 
two principal dialects are — the first, styled by the oriental 
writers, the Arabic of Hamgar, spoken by the genuine 
Arabs ; the second, the Koreish, the pure, or defecated, in 
which Mahomet wrote the Koran. The old Arabic cha- 
racters are said to be of high antiquity ; the alphabet consists 
of twenty-eight letters, which are somewhat similar to the 
ancient Kufic, in which the first copies of the Koran were 
written. The present Arabic characters were formed by 
Ebn Moklah, a learned Arabian, who lived nearly 300 years 
after Mahomet, or about A. D. 960. We leam from the 
Arabians themselves, that their present alphabet is not 
ancient. The Arabic is still the vulgar language in Egypt, 
the shores of Africa, as well as in Arabia and Palestine ; it 
is also extensively cultivated in Turkey, Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia, India, and Tartary. 

After carefully tracing the claims of the difierent oriental 
nations to the highest antiquity, the author feels obliged to 
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decide as follows; firstly, the Chaldeans; secoDdly, the 
Bgj-plians; thirdly, the Fhasnicians ; fourthly, the Jews; 
fifthly, the Syrians; sixthly, the Arabians. 

India, and the Samcrii. 

The mighty empire established in India by Great Brit^ 
within the last century, has brought under the view and 
consideration of learned men, a very uicient, copious, and 
refined language, the Sanscrit : being possessed of a rich 
literature, it has given rise to a new branch of philolt^cal 
science, that of comparative granunar. The Sansoit was 
introduced into India when the Bhraminical race obtained 
possesion of the country ; it appears in its most ancient 
form in the Vedas, siud to be of the thirteenth century 
before the Christian era,' and in that state is nearly related 
to the Zend, the ancient language of Persia. The clas- 
sical Sanscrit on the contrary having once become fixed, 
has for about 3000 years, partly as a living and partly as a 
learned language, retained the same construction. Out of 
the Sanscrit however, even in comparatively early times, 
dialects arose, whi<A gradually became further removed 
from the ori^nal and from each other, and from these 
dialects the languages now spoken in India are derived. 
There is a law which pervades the whole of them, and it 
is worthy of remark, that this law is precisely the same as 
that according to which the roraance-kngungcs of Europe, 
the Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French, have grown 
out of the Latin ; there is the same softening, assimilation, 
and exclusion of the harsher sounds ; the same simplifica- 
tion of forms, substitution of particles for cases, and peri- 
phrastic conjugations. The general name given to these 
languages by the Indian grammarians is Pracrita, that is, 
derivative languages. 

' Colebroolie. 
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The oldest of the Pracrita dialectfl, and that which 
deviates least from the Sanscrit is the Pali, which has 
become the sacred language of the Bhuddhista. It was 
carried by them from Northern India to the Island of 
Ceylon, where it has continued to exist, and it possesses a 
copious literature ; but the language, which in a peculiar 
sense is called Pracrit, properly Maharashtri, for its local 
origin is the country of the Mahrattas, differs little from 
the Pali, and is used by the Jains. The Magadhi^ ori^- 
nally spoken in Behar, and the Sauraseni on the banks 
of the Jumna, are further removed from the Sanscrit. In 
addition to the above, there are numerous more modem 
dialects, among which it is only necessary to mention the 
Vrajabhasha, as being the parent of the Hindustani The 
Pali appears as a perfectly formed language in the Buddhist 
works carried to Ceylon in the fourth, and the Maghadi 
in the third century, before the Christian era. 

The Sanscrit literature begins with the Vedas, and is 
founded upon them; it comprehends epic poetry, the 
laws, or Sastras, the Puranas, a collection of legends and 
traditions, artificial, new epic, dramatic poetry, and philo- 
sophy. Historical literature is almost entirely wanting, 
with the exception of a modem chronicle of Orissa;^ 
there is only one historical work in existence in the San- 
scrit, " The Chronicle of Cashmere," properly entitled 
" Rajatarangini, the stream of the kings;" it was writ- 
ten in the twelfth century by Kalhana, partly from an- 
cient sources, which he mentions. There have been three 
successive editions of this chronicle, which describe the 
period of the Mohammedan dominion, down to Akbar. 
The work is written in the artificial style in the epic metre, 
and has somewhat the form of a Purana ; the first part of 
it has principally been drawn from Buddhist sources. It 

' Abridged by Stirling, Asiatic Researches. 
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was made known in Europe by Wilson's* Analysis, and 
afterwards edited at Calcutta in 1835. 

Philosophy is of great antiquity in India ; lyric poetry 
in the proper sense of the term did not exist ; instead of it 
there is epigrammatic, didactic, and descriptive poetry. As 
the Sanscrit is in itself so regular and perfect, its laws 
are easily discovered, and philology has become the most, 
probably the only valuable part of Indian literature. The 
Indian grammarians are much superior to those of any 
other ancient people ; they have a strong predilection for 
the science of grammar, and their writings on it are nume- 
rous ; we are unable to trace its gradual formation how- 
ever, the system appears at once in its complete state in the 
aphorisms of Panini, who lived in the middle of the fourth 
century B. C. The different Pracrit dialects have also been 
exhibited in their different grammars; the oldest work of 
this description is that of Katyayana, who is also called 
Vararuchi, written about 330 years before the Christian 
era, contemporary with Alexander the Great. 

The author will now conclude this chapter, which he has 
found to be one of no little difficulty, with a few observa- 
tions dictated by necessity and propriety. The immense 
length of time which elapsed from the deluge till the period 
when Greek history is considered authentic, 776 years 
before the Christian era, presented numerous and impas- 
sable difficulties to the ancient, and of course must present 
greater to modem historians. The inquirer of the present 
day, anxious to obtain something like authentic informa- 
tion, is first required to carry back his imagination to an era 
many hundreds of years prior to the existence of written 
deeds, and then he is gravely introduced to the gods and 
demigods, who, as he is told, had once condescended to 
dwell on the banks of the Nile. If, impatient of the fables 
related to him respecting such supernatural personages, he 

1 Asiatic Researches. 
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should ask, who was the first sovereign that reigned over 
Egypt? He is encouraged by being told that his name 
was Menes, and his history is not altogether unknown; 
but he soon finds out that the exploits of this prince too 
much resemble the achievements of the god Osiris; and 
the limits between mythology, and the annals of a mor- 
tal race, are by no means fully established. Fatigued 
with vain conjectures, and unable to separate facts from 
fiction, he may resolve to change his plan, in the hope of 
being able to thread his way through the dark labyrinth of 
Egyptian chronology ; adopting the philosophical rule, he 
determines to proceed from the known to the unknown ; 
and collecting some comparatively recent and well-attested 
fact, of which the date is considered as certain, he obtains 
possession of one end of a chain, which he trusts he may 
succeed in tracing link after link, imtil he shall arrive at 
the other extremity. He pursues his way trusting now to 
one guide, then to another; but unfortunately he soon 
becomes convinced that authorities oppose him in every 
direction, he is not only entangled by fable, but also by 
conflicting statements and contradictions. As he advances, 
he is further dismayed by the unwelcome discovery, that 
as his guides become more ignorant, their confidence in- 
creases in proportion, and their statements abound with 
fictions, sufficient to stagger the strongest belief. He is 
now satisfied that truth cannot be obtained on such uncer- 
tain grounds, and therefore consents to imitate all those 
who have gone before him ; to build conjectures instead of 
establishing facts; to admit what is probable where he 
cannot find demonstration ; and to allow what is possible, 
where he cannot reach unquestionable evidence. His dif- 
ficulties augment as he removes farther from the point 
whence he had originally started ; like the traveller who 
sets out upon a journey, at the beginning he has sufficient 
light to conduct him on his way, but he has not gone far, 
when he finds that the day is closing; the light grows 
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more feeble at every step he takes, and the shudes fall 
blacker and thicker around him, until he is at length 
shrouded in total darkness. The only judicious plan 
therefore appears to be the adoption of Sir Isaac New- 
ton's excellent maxim, " Never to admit for authentic his- 
tory what is antecedent to letters," which will go back to 
upwards of 1800 years before the Christian era. Never- 
theless to the oriental nations we owe a debt of admiration 
and gratitude. To the Hebrews, or Jews, we are indebted 
for the sacred volume of Divine Revelation. It has been 
remarked that the Jews were men in religion, and children 
in every thing else ; and this observation may be exactly 
reversed in the case of the Egyptians. To them however, 
we owe the first, the noblest, the most useful art after lan- 
guage which we possess, that of writing, with the rudiments 
of astronomy, arithmetic, geometry, and architecture. 



CHAPTER V. 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF LETTERS, WRITING, AND LITERATURE, 
AMONG THE GREEKS, WITH THEIR CHRONOLOGY; 

OR, 

ANCIENT NAMES OF GREECE — PRINCIPAL STATES — WHEN 
FOUNDED — THE GREAT ANTIQUITY OF GREECE, AS COM- 
PARED WITH THE OTHER NATIONS OF EUROPE— mSE OF LET- 
TERS — LITERATURE INDIGENOUS TO THE SOIL OF GREECE, 
ALTHOUGH THE RUDIMENTS OF SCIENCE AND THE ALPHA- 
BET APPEAR TO HAVE BEEN DERIVED FROM THE EGYP- 
TIANS AND PHCENICIANS — THE PERIOD WHEN LETTERS BE- 
CAME GENERAL ^AGE OF HOMER — ^FIRST OR GRECIAN AGE 

OF LEARNING— CHRONOLOGY OF GREECE, ITS DEPENDANCE 
ON THE PARIAN CHRONICLE, OR ARUNDELIAN MARBLE, AND 
OLYMPIC GAMES. 

Greece, called by the oriental nations Ionia, by its 
ancient inhabitants Hellas, by the Romans Graecia, and 
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thence by us Greece, so singularly illustrious in the annals 
of mankind, was of small extent ; the whole Grecian conti- 
nent, including Macedonia, not containing more than 3850 
square leagues,* and its population never exceeded from 
three-and-a-half to four millions of inhabitants. It was 
divided into a number of small states, of which the prin- 
cipal were 

Athens, founded by Cecrops, the Egyptian 1556 B. C. 
Thebes - by Cadmus, the Phoenician 1493 - 
Lacedemon, or Sparta, by Lelex - - - 1490 - 
Corinth - by Sisiphus - - 1404 - 

Macedon - by Caranus - - 794 - 

Greece known at an era far beyond the history of any 
other part of Europe, was the first coimtry in that continent 
which emerged from the savage state; this advantage it 
appears to have owed entirely to its readier means of com- 
munication with the civilized nations of the East, indeed it 
fills up the middle link of the chain formed and continued 
by Egypt, Greece, and Rome; for the Greek letters are 
found to be similar to the ancient Egyptian, and from 
the Greek was derived the Latin orthography, and thence 
that of Western Europe. Among the effects of this high 
antiquity, one is particularly remarkable ; the oldest tradi- 
tionary memorials of Greece relate not to war and con- 
quest, generally the chief materials for the annals of 
barbarous states, but to the invention or introduction of 
laws indispensable to political science, and of arts neces- 
sary to human life ; such as the institution of marriage, 
the production of the olive, the culture of the vine, the 

* " To a trav^er in Greece," says Hobhouse, " there are few 
tilings more remarkable than the diminative extent of those coun- 
tries which have filled such a wide space in fame. A man might 
rerj eanly at a moderate pace ride from Liyadia to Thebes and 
ttek again, between breakfast and dinner; and the tour of all 
mi^t certainly be made in two days without baggage." 
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sowing of com, and the protection of bees for their honey 
and wax ; hence while the origin of other ancient nations 
is matter only of conjecture to the antiquarian, that of the 
Grecian people demands attention from the historian ; it is 
in vain however to inquire the precise period when Greece 
attained a superior degree of policy and civilization, for 
many centuries elapsed before written records became com- 
mon, and their traditions are not only vague, but inexpli- 
cably mixed with fable : in attempting therefore to describe 
the rise and progress of letters among the Greeks, there is 
a field of fable and conjecture to analzye, in order to disco- 
ver truth from fiction. It is certain that this remarkable 
people arrived at the knowledge of letters much later than 
the oriental nations: as all our information however of 
Gentile or profane history is derived from them, this 
inquiry possesses not only much interest^ it is likewise one 
of great importance. 

It was a fixed principle laid down by the great Newton, 
never to admit for history what was antecedent to letters, for 
he says, that traditionary truths cannot be long preserved 
without some change in themselves, or some addition of 
foreign circumstances, so that in time so many changes 
take place, that only a few outlines of the general occur- 
rences remain. Of the correctness of this excellent maxim, 
daily experience convinces us ; it therefore becomes neces- 
sary to find out at what period letters arrived at such a 
state among the Greeks, that we are justified in affording 
them credit. Cadmus the Phoenician, when he founded 
Thebes, introduced or brought across with him the first 
sixteen letters of the Greek alphabet ; to these four were 
added by Palamedes during the time of the Trojan war, 
and the remaining niunber by Simonides, about 654 years 
later. Writing however was known in Greece long an- 
terior to this last-named period; it is stated in chapter 
iiL (xige 21, that about twenty marks for sounds were 
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sufficient to fonn an alphabet of letters, although writing 
certainly did not become common before the days of 
Socrates. 

The following is the primeval alphabet, introduced by 
Cadmus into Greece, from Phoenicia, when he founded 
Thebes, 1493 years before the Christian era. 



Alpha. 
Beta. 
Gramma. 
Delta. 
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T 
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V 
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> The late Sir Daniel Sandford, in his translation of the Oreek 
Orammar from the German, to which he has added his own remarks, 
says that the alphabet of Cadmus had only fifteen letters, being on 
equal number with the original Hebrew and old Latin, but that the 
aijLteentlu Y (upiilon) was shortly afterwards added. 




Added by Palanicdca during the time of the Trojan war, 
or about U84 B. C. 

Z ? Zeta. 

& a Theta. 

* f Phi. 

X X CI"- 

Completed by Simonides, the Poet of Cos, about 530 
yeara B. C, by the addition of 



Xi. 
Pel 

Om(^a. 



and by giving H, 17 (Eta) its prot>er [xiBition, although it 
is considered by some only as an aspiration. 



The completed Greek alphabet of Simonides was used on 
coins and inscriptions in Attica about 520 years B. C 
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c alphabet when completed : 


1 


LIBOI. SMALL. 




A a 
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B /8 


Beta. 


r 7 


Gamma. 
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Delta. 
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EpBilon. 
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Eta. 
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Psi. 
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Omega.* 



' The Greek, a powerfdl, copious, and cxpressire laogoage, had 
varions dialects, which arose from the pecoliar pronunciation of the 
inhahitants in different parts of the country, occasioning a change 
in its orthography. The Attic founded upon tlie epic, or Homeric^ 
and subdivided into the old, the middle, and the new, was consi- 
dered the most elegant and classical ; its name was derived from 
Attica ; the political and literary pre-eminence of the Athenians, or 
people of Attica, rendering it eventually the most universal dialect 
of Ghreece. The Ionic, spoken chiefly in Asia Minor, was smooth 
nd htfinoiiknis. The Attic was distinguished by its contraction 
tbe Ionic used the uncontracted inflexion of nouns and 
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There are difficulties thrown in the way of investigating 
the rise of Greek literature, by the misconceptions and 
mis-statements of the Greeks themselves; and although 
our knowledge of Gentile history must be derived from 
them, as the only source we have, we are required to be 
cautious in receiving their accounts with too much facility ; 
for their traditions, with those of the Bomans who copied 
from them, are often completely fabulous. Owing perhaps 
to a natural vanity, the Greeks adopted foreign history, and 
supposed it to have been of their own country, in very high 
ages of antiquity ; they mistook places for persons, formed 
divinities out of titles and attributes, and gave to their 
imaginary heroes, the names of collective bodies of people, 
till at length every Grecian mountain acquired its Oreads, 
every wood its Dryads, every foimtain its Naiad, the sea 
its Tritons, and its Nereids, and every river its god ; the 
variety of seasons produced the hours; and the Muses 
and Graces were the offspring of the genius of the people. 
In short the Greeks so multiplied their deities and heroes, 
that many of their common departments are to be set aside 
as inconsistent and idle : it was this conduct which brought 
upon Solon, the wise and amiable Athenian lawgiver, the 
just but bitter censure of the priest of Egypt, who accused 
him and his countrymen of gross puerility and ignorance ; 
and compelled Porphyry, the Platonic philosopher, to admit 
with astonishment, that numerous different names applied 
to their deities and heroes were all originally meant for 
one and the same individual 

When we remember that Athens, far superior in polite 
literature to the other states of Greece, was foimded 1556 

verbs. The Doric and Eolic were more harsh and unpolished than 
the preceding; the fonner had a broad pronunciation, and was 
used b;f the Spartans, Dorians, Sicilians, Bhodians, and Retans ; the 
latter by the Eolians and Boeotians ; it bad no doal form, and rcsem- 
Ued the lAtin more strongly than the others. 
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years before the Christian era, and that the other prin- 
cipal states were also founded shortly, at all events, at no 
great interval of time afterwards — it does appear a very 
long period, that upwards of a thousand years should 
have elapsed, before learning became general in Greece ; 
and the subject is one which requires a little patient 
investigation for its elucidation. The Greek leaders, when 
they founded the various states, appear to have been little 
better than the heads or captains of small tribes; their 
first attention in a strange country was naturally turned to 
the means of procuring subsistence by agricultural labour ; 
to protect themselves from the inclemency of the weather 
by architecture, however simple its first designs may have 
been ; by laws of marriage, and other good rules to restrain 
their unruly ])assions; and to study the art of war as a 
saf^uard against their enemies. The constant disturbances 
which almost perpetually harassed the Greek states, either 
of an internal or of an external nature ; their numerous 
wars with that tumultuous form of public liberty, which 
allowed all, even the lowest classes, to interfere in some way 
or other with the government, were great drawbacks, if not 
actual preventatives to the study of science. In addition 
to these, we in the present day, with the inestimable advan- 
tages of printing, books, paper, and so forth, can scarcely 
form a fair opinion of the difficulties the Greeks had to con- 
tend with, from the want of light and portable substances, 
upon which they might express in writing their ideas and 
feelings; when, instead of the pen flowing on the commodious 
and lasting materials of parchment and paper, the engraver 
required to be employed on plates of brass, or the chisel 
on blocks of marble, for it does not appear that the Greeks 
were acquainted with preparing the leaves, or inner bark 
of trees for writing, until about 650 years before the Chris- 
tian era — ^we begin to appreciate the numerous obstacles 
of almodt every description with which they had to contend, 
oalonlttted to retard learning. It has likewise been found 
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among the ancients, that infant states were extremely slow 
in mastering the first rudiments of literature, but when 
these were acquired, their advance was frequently rapid ; 
and we know that on a knowledge of letters becoming 
general, a host of excellent writers sprang up in the vari- 
ous sciences, and the Athenians in particular then imbibed 
that exquisite taste for the refinements of language, which 
has made them the wonder and admiration of all succeed- 
ing ages. 

In all nations poetry is of greater antiquity than prose 
composition, imagination and sentiment having the start of 
reason. The earliest prose writers in Greece, Pherecydes 
of Scyros, and Cadmus of Miletus, are stated by Pliny to 
have lived in the reign of Cyrus, king of Persia, upwards 
of 350 years posterior to Homer ; any remains of the more 
ancient poets, such as Linus, Orpheus,* &c being of far 
too imcertain and suspicious a nature to deserve attention. 
Homer, then the first of the Grecian poets, flourished about 
907 years before the Christian era. He appears to have 
followed the occupation of a wandering minstrel, and to 
have composed his poems in detached fragments, separate 
ballads, and episodes. Lycurgus is said to have brought 
them into Greece from among the lonians of Asia Minor ; 
but it was Pisistratus of Athens, who first employed learned 
men to collect and methodize these fragments, about 545 
B. C, and to his care we owe the complete poems of the 
Iliad and Odyssey ; he also founded the first public library 
at Athens about 528 B. C. A more perfect edition was 
prepared by Aristotle for his pupil, Alexander the Great, 
who is reported to have esteemed them so highly, that he 
kept them in a golden casket under his pillow when he 
slept. Herodotus, styled by Cicero the father of history, 
because he is the most ancient author, whose writings of 

* His poem on the rape of Proserpine, said to bare been written 
1374 B. a 
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that kind have been handed down to posterity, wrote his 
nine books of general history in the Ionic dialeet, compri- 
ung a period of nearly 300 yeara— 443 fi. C. 

It was Thalcs' however, who after having studied at 
Memphis in Egypt, foimded the Ionic sect, and by giving 
lectures on astronomy and natural jthilosophy, first drew 
the attention of the Greeks to pohte learning, 600 R C. 
He was immediately followed by Anaxogoras of Clazo- 
mene, who fixed himself at Athens ; he ag^n wad succeeded 
by ArcheUua, and then by Socrates, the great founder of 
moral phUoeopliy. It is at this period, that the first, or 
Grecian age of learning, is considered to have commenced, 
about the beginning of the Pcloponncsian war, and extend- 
ing to the reign of Alexander the Great, or from 480 till 
320 years before the Christian era — when flourished the 
historians Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon; the 
philosophers Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Democritus; 
the physician Hippocrates ; the orators Demosthenes, 
.^schines, LyBias,and laocrates; the lyric, tragic, and comic 
poets, Anacreon, Pindar, ^schylue, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes, and Meander ; the sculptors, Phidias, Prax- 
iteles, and Lysippus; the painters, Zeuxis, Parrhasius, 
Tituonthes, and Apelles, with several others. 

It is not among the Greeks that we arc to look for the 
greatest improvements in the necessary arts of life: in 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, they were never 
highly distinguished ; in these they were behind the Egyp- 
tians and Ph<xnicians. For instance, iron must have been 
cwmmon in Egypt in the time of Moses, for he mentione 

' The seven sages of Oreece were Thalcs; Solon, the wiso ond 
amiable AtheDiaa lawgiver ; Chilo, of Locedemon ; Pittacus, the 
(lelJTerer of Mit^lene, in Lesbos ; Biaa, prince of Priene, in Ionia ; 
Cloohulu", of londaa, in the island of Rhodes ; and Periondcr, of 

.jCeirfiMlt. 
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furnaces for working iron^^ ores from which it was extracted,^ 
and tells us that swords,^ knives,^ axes/ and tools for cutting 
stones,^ were then made of that metal Now iron exists 
very rarely in the earth in a metallic state, it is commonly 
in the state of an oxide; and the processes necessary to 
extract metallic iron from that ore are much more compli- 
cated, and require greater skill than the reduction of gold, 
silver, and copper from their respective ores. Iron, in its 
pure state, is too soft to be applied to the above-mentioned 
uses ; it is obvious therefore, that not only iron but steel"^ 
also were in common use in Egypt. During the Trojan 
war, which occurred several centuries after the time of 
Moses, Homer represents his heroes armed with swords of 
copper hardened by tin, and as never using any weapons of 
iron whatever. In such estimation was it then held, that 
Achilles, when he celebrated games in honour of Patroclus, 
proposes a ball of iron as one of his most valuable prizes.^ 



(( 



Then hurFd the hero, thundering on the ground, 
A mass of iron (an enormous round), 
Whose weight and size the circling Greeks admire. 
Rude from the ftimace, and but shaped by fire. 
This mighty quoit ^tion wont to rear. 
And from his whirUng arm dismiss'd in air ; 
The giant by Achilles slain, he stow'd 
Among his spoils the memorable load. 
For this he bids those nervous artists vie 
That teach the disk to soimd along the sky. 
Let him whose might can hurl this bowl, arise ; 
Who farthest hurls it, takes it as his prize : 

' Deut. chap. iv. verse 20. * Deat. chap. viiL verse 9. 

' Numb. chap. zxxv. verse 16. * Levit. chap. L 17. 
* Deut chap, xviii. verse 5. « Deut. xxvii. verse 5. 

7 Modem science has discovered that iron is a simple hody, and 
steel a compound of iron and carbon. 

' Iliad, lib. zxiii. 1. 826. 
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If he be one enrich'd with lai^ domain 
Of downs for flocks and arable for grain^ 
Small stock of iron needs that man proyide. 
His hinds and swains whole years shall be supplied 
From hence, nor ask the neighbouring city's aid 
For ploughshares, wheels, and all the rural trade."* 

This mass of iron large enough to supply a shepherd or a 
ploughman for five years, is a sufficient proof of the scarce- 
ness, and high estimation in which that metal was held 
during the time of Homer ; and the truth of Homer's de- 
scription is confirmed by the modem analysis of that great 
chemist 'SLlaproth, who found that the copi)er swords of the 
ancients were actually hardened to form cutting instruments 
by the addition of tin.* Unfortunately for the ancients, 
the arts and manufactures stood in a very dificrent degree 
of estimation among them from what they do in modem 
days; their artists and manufacturers were chiefly slaves. 
The citizens of Greece and Rome devoted themselves to 
politics and war; such of them as turned their attention 
to learning, confined themselves to oratory, which was a 
fashionable and important study ; or to history, or poetry. 
The only scientific pursuits which engaged their attention 
were politics, ethics, and mathematics. Unless Archimedes 
is to be considered an exception, scarcely any of the vari- 
ous branches of physics and mechanical philosophy, which 
constitute so great a portion of modem science, attracted 
the attention of the ancients. In consequence of the con- 
temptible light in which mechanical employments were 
viewed by the Greeks and Romans, we look in vain in their 
writings for accurate details respecting the processes which 
they followed. The only exception to this general neglect 
and contempt for the arts and trades, is Pliny the elder, 
whose object hi his natural history was to collect into one 
focus all that was known at the period when he lived. His 

* Beitrage vi. 8 1 • 
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work displays vast reading and great erudition ; it is to him 
that we are chiefly indebted for the knowledge of the che- 
mical arts which were practised by the ancients ; but the 
low estimation in which these arts were held, appears evi- 
dent from the want of information which Pliny so frequently 
displays^ and the erroneous statements which have been 
recorded respecting their processes, by this highly-talented 
and indefatigable natural historian. 

It was in natural ability and talent, and in brilliancy of 
imagination, that the ancient Greeks stood confessedly 
superior to alL While succeeding nations have been only 
copyists, they were the original founders of literature ; it 
was actually indigenous to the soil of their country, and 
the human mind is dazzled in contemplating the splendid 
genius of that extraordinary people. The Greek authors 
were guided by no antecedent system ; their compositions 
were formed on no other model than the objects themselves 
which they delineated, and the living passions they pour- 
trayed ; their earliest writers took possession of the most 
striking objects for description, and the most probable oc- 
currences for fiction, and left little to those that followed, 
but transcriptions of the same events, and new combinations 
of the same images. Dr. Johnson at one time intended to 
write a work, showing that the quantity of invention in the 
world is not large, and that the same images and incidents 
have, with no great variation, served all the authors who 
have ever written.* Had he prosecuted his intention, he 
would have found the notion he entertained fully confirmed 
by the history both of dramatic and romantic fiction ; he 
would have perceived the incapacity of the most active and 
fertile imagination, greatly to diversify the conmion charac- 
ters and incidents of life, which on a superficial view, one 
might suppose to be susceptible of infinite combinations ; 
he would have found that while Plautus and Terence closely 

' Boswell's Life of Johnson. 

F 
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copied irom the Greek dramatists^ even Ariosto has scarcely 
diverged in his comedies from the paths of Plautus. The 
manifold witcheries of the Odyssey, and the harmony of the 
noble hexameter, made an entire conquest of the fancy and 
ears of the proud and noble Romans, and the conquered 
became the honoured and loved of the conquerors. Let 
ancient Greece then possess that large share of admiration 
and respect, to which she is so justly entitled by her self- 
cultivated talent and transcendant merit. 

The Chronology of Greece. 

There is not a circmnstance of Grecian history, which 
has been more inquired into by learned men of ancient and 
modem times, than its chronology ; and as history cannot 
hold together without some system for fixing the period of 
events, it appears a part of the office which the author has 
undertaken, to offer his opinion, with an explanation of the 
grounds on which it is founded. When a nation is first 
emerging irom barbarism, all views are directed to the 
future ; past transactions are of so little consequence, that 
a point irom which accounts of time may originate is not 
an obvious wnat, so that the deficiency is beyond remedy 
before it is felt Undoubtedly however, poetry and song 
were the first vehicles of history ; the oldest Grecian prose 
writers known to the ancients themselves, were Cadmus of 
Miletus, and Pherecydes of Scyros, who lived in the reign 
of Cyrus, king of Persia. Herodotus, styled the father of 
history, for the reasons before-mentioned, simply describee 
the time of events by saying they happened so many hun- 
dred years before hk time, which ecaroely fixes them within 
half a century. The more exact Thucydides, commonly 
reckons backward, irom the year in which the Peloponne- 
raan war was concluded, but his account goes only a little 
way. A short time afterwards, Hippias of Elis, towards 
the hundredth Olympiad, published a catalogue of the vic- 
tors in the Olympic games ; Plutarch informs us, however. 
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that it had little reputation for accuracy. Ephorus, the 
disciple of Isocrates, in his chronological history of Greece, 
from the return of the Heracleids, or descendants of Her- 
cules^ 1104 B. C. to the 20th year of Philip of Macedon, 
digested his calculations of dates by generations only. The 
first systematic use of the Olympian catalogue for the pur- 
pose of chronology, was made by Timseus Siculus, in his 
general history, written about a hundred years after the 
catalogue of Hippias ; his work is unfortunately lost In the 
reign of Ptolemy Lagus, one of Alexander's generals, who, 
when he ascended the throne of Egypt, assumed the cogno- 
men of Soter, Eratosthenes, librarian at Alexandria, 270 
B. C. digested a chronological system by the Olympiads, so 
much mroe complete than any before known, that he has had 
the honour of being considered the father of scientific chro- 
nology ; but his work is lost, and also that of ApoUodorus, 
the Athenian, who followed him; although fragments of 
the work of the former have been preserved in the Chro- 
nicon of Eusebius, and the Stromata of Clemens Alexan- 
drinus. Notwithstanding the above losses, we are fortunate 
in having the Parian chronicle, composed 264 years before 
the Christian era, and brought to this country from the 
Levant by the Earl of ArundeL The authority of this 
valuable and important register has been questioned, and 
assertions put forth presumptive of its being incorrect : but 
on a review of the whole controversy, the arguments for 
its authenticity greatly preponderate. 

The Parian chronicle* was engraved on a coarse kind of 
marble or stone^ five inches thick, which, when Selden first 
viewed it, measured 3 feet 7 inches, by 2 feet 7. The top 
was imperfect, the lower comer on the right hand having 
been broken off, and the right side being only 2 feet 1 1 
inches. It contained at that time 93 lines, reckoning the 
imperfect ones, and might originally have conttdned a hun- 
dred; uiK)n an average the lines consist of 130 letters, all 

' Or ArunJeliau marble. 
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capitals, in close continuation, unbroken into words, like 
the oldest Greek manuscripts. The ancient curtailed form 
of the Pi, r is observed, the prostrate Eta X is used for 
the Zeta; and there are some smaller capitals, particularly 
the Omicron, Omega, and Theta, intermixed with the lar- 
ger. The whole possesses that plainness and simplicity, 
which are amongst the surest marks of antiquity, bearing 
a general resemblance, although not a servile imitation, of 
the most authentic monuments of the same date.^ There 
are two methods of computation in the chronicle observed 
by Selden, and all the editors of it, being a difference of 
about 26 years, which is not accidental but designed, run- 
ning uniformly through all the dates of the heroic period, 
from Cecrops to the destruction of Troy, whereas in the 
second or historic period, the two methods agree to the end. 
In its perfect state, it exhibited a chronological detail of the 
principal events of Greece, and the neighbouring states, 
from the time of Cecrops 1582, or deducting 26 years, 1556 
B.C. to the Archonship of Diognetus at Athens, 264 B. C, 
but 90 years of the chronicle being lost, it now ends at the 
Archonship of Diotimus, 354 years before the Christian era. 

Eras of the Olympiads. 

Ovt' 0>vf4Viaf aytna 

" Nothing better than the Olympic games 
Can we celebrate." Pindar, Ode I. 

These memorable games were originally instituted in 
honour of Jupiter Olympias, by the Phrygian Pelops, who 
settled in the Grecian peninsula, called from him Pelopon- 
nesus, about 1350 B.C. According to the Parian chronicle, 
they were repeated by the Theban Hercules about 1325 
years before the Christian era ; and after a long interruption, 

* See a fius-simlle of the characters and of the stone itself, in 
Kwlett's Vindication, page 50. 
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restored in part by Iphitus, king of Eiis, and celebrated at 
Olympia, on the banks of the river Alpheus^ by the most 
probable account 884 B. C. The vulgar era of the Olympiads 
however, did not commence till 108 years later, July 19, 776 
B.C., from which time they were regularly continued every 
four years complete, or fifth year current, and lasted for five 
days, on each of which were celebrated the different games 
of leaping, running, wrestling, throwing the disciis, and so 
forth ; the last day fell on the full moon of the summer sol- 
stice, and the next day the prizes were awarded. The^other 
games of Greece were the Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean ; 
they acquired considerable importance, but never arrived 
at the splendour of the Olympic. They were also held at 
intervals of four years, each taking its year between those 
of the Olympic ; so that every simimer there was a festival 
common to the Greek people, with an armistice enabling all 
who desired to attend. The Olympiad then, that in which 
Coraebus won, is of universally acknowledged date 776 years 
before the Christian era ; on this point all chronologists 
agree, consequently it becomes the fixed authentic period of 
Greek, or rather of profane history. 



CHAPTER VI. 
POETRY OF GREECE 

OF GREATER ANTIQUITY THAN PROSE COMPOSITION — ITS 

DIFFERENT SPECIES COMPARISON BETWEEN ANCIENT AND 

MODERN POETRY GREEK POETS — HOMER, HE8IOD, ARCHI- 

LOCHU8, SAPPHO, ALCiEUS, SIMONIDES, ANACREON, PINDAR, 

AND THEOCRITUS ILLUSTRATIONS THE 8COLIA OF THE 

GREEK POETS. 

In all nations, the southern as well as the northern, poet- 
ical writing has taken the precedence of prose composition ; 
imagination appearing to have been everywhere a facuhy 
earlier developed than reason. According to the remains of 
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Greek poetry now extant, we are led to suppose that the 
Lyric vfoa not followed, but preceded by the Epic, a cuv 
cumBtance of which nu example can be adduced in any other 
country where poetry was indigenous. The names however of 
Amphion, Linus, Musseus, and Urpheus, contradict this opi- 
nion; and though their writings are no longer in existence, 
their reputations assure us, that in Greece, as elsewhere, Ly- 
ric poetrj- had priority of everj- other metrical composition. 
The scalds or bards of no country enjoyed a more liappy ex- 
istence than those of the Greeks ; when they travelled they 
were ever^'where welcome, as their song could enliven the 
public festival, or give solemnity to the ceremonies of reli- 
^on ; they could dwell in the midst of danger, and behold 
in safety the tumult of battle ; in every situation they 
were respected ; and having contemplated the passions and 
contests of men, could retire to the cavern, and compose 
the songs which were to instruct and charm. The greatest 
heroes did not cUsdain the lyre ; and the moat distinguished 
performers rose to high honours. Achilles sung the glory of 
departed warriors now forgotten ; Amphion reigned in the 
aty, whose walls his music and his verse helped to raise ; 
Orpheus was siud to linve obtained admission into the palace 
of Pluto ; Anaxagor.u' bestowed a part of the kingdom of 
Ai^os on the poet and physician Melampus, whose descen- 
dants reigned there to the sixth generation. The brilliant 
age of Lyric poetry however, as now remembered, succeeded 
the age of Homer by nearly three centuries, and continued 
about two hundred years ; it was filled by the successive 
production of many poets, among whom the names of Sap- 
pho, AJcieuB, Anacreon, and Pindar, will ever be remem- 
bert'd wilh admiration. 

Homer Jioumhed about 907 B. C. 
The (ircdse period when this great man lived, the fiither 
■w\ jiriiict; <rf profane poetry, is involved in some obscn- 

* Not of Gluomene. 
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rity ; uncertainty also prevails concerning the place of his 
nativity, no less than seven illustrious cities having disputed 
the right to the honour of being his birth-place, explained 
in these lines : — 

" Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis, 
Bhodos, Argos, Athens, 
Orbis de patria certat, Homere, tua." 



It is believed that he was bom among the lonians of Asia 
Minor, about 950 years before the Christian era ; although 
Herodotus, Aristotle, and Plutarch wrote of him, they were 
not able to fix the above points with certainty. Homer ap- 
pears to have followed the profession of a wandering minstrel, 
and to have composed his poems in detached pieces, separate 
ballads, and episodes. His two celebrated poems are the Iliad 
and the Odyssey : in the former, he gives an account of the 
last year's siege of Troy, the resentment of Achilles, and its 
fatal consequences ; in the latter, he relates the adventures 
and return of Ulysses to his own country, with the nume- 
rous misfortunes which attended his voyage. His works 
are characterized by all the features of an early age ; they 
are replete with imagery taken from the common objects 
of nature ; they abound in strong expressions, and paint in 
simplicity and without disguise, the emotions of the mind, 
presenting a faithful living picture of their own times ; they 
are inventive beyond the productions of almost any other 
poet, and conducted with a degree of judgment which has 
never been surpassed. If there be any defect found in his 
poetry, it must be attributed to the age in which he lived, 
human qualities not having reached their full develop- 
ment. The combinations of thought and feeling which 
he did not see, he could not describe, and it has not inaptly 
been observed, that whilst the early writers are in possession 
of nature, their followers are in possession of art ; the former 
excelling in strength and invention, the latter in copiousness 
and refinement 
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The didtinguiflhiiig merits of Homer jire, hitf |)crfect know- 
ledge of human nature, hid skill in delineating manners 
and charaeters ; nothing can be more intimate than the ac- 
quaintance to which he introduces his readers, with all the 
customs of antiquity. As far as the condition of men in 
his time allowed him to penetrate, his personages are com- 
plete; Achilles, Hector, Ajax, Paris, Agamemnon, Menelaus, 
Helen, and Andromache are as they ought to be, indi\'i- 
dually distinct and separated by their own appropriate feel- 
ings, from the outset of their existence to the end. Homer, 
the most ancient of i)oet8, may also be called the most ac- 
complished ; he is correct not merely in his {)erceptions, in 
the power of fancy, in the obser^^ation of what he beheld, he 
is also admirable for the manner in which he combines his 
stor}', and maintains his characters. He is the poet of all 
time; his genius for the sublime and beautiful, with the 
harmony of his poetical numbers, and the fine strain of 
moral sentiment which breathes throughout the whole, has 
made the Iliad a standard to which all similar compositions 
have been referred, and from which the laws of the Epopcea 
have been derived. It is to the Iliad and the Odyssey that 
we are indebted for the next finest poem of antiquity, or 
one standing in rivalry with them, the JEneid of Virgil ; 
the voyage of Ulysses having ser\'ed as a model for that 
of ^neas, whilst his battles were taken from the animate<l 
descriptions of the Iliad. These splendid |K)ems have been 
a universal fountain, to which the greatest writers of 
ancient and modem times are indebted for some of their 
finest sentiments ; Virgil, Tasso, Milton, and others, copied 
from them. 

The fidelity of Homer as a historian has been called in 
question ; the great outlines of his narrative, however, are 
undoubtedly true ; and the accuracy of his statements was 
acknowledged by the Greeks themselves to be such, that 
different states referred to his works to settle disputes about 
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territory, and to ascertain their rights of dominion. Longi- 
nus,^ the most refined of critics, compares the Iliad to the 
mid^day, and the Odyssey to the setting sun, observing that 
the latter still preserves its original splendour and majesty, 
though deprived of its meridian heat. The poetry of Homer 
was BO universally admired, that in ancient times every man 
of learning coidd repeat many passages in the Iliad and 
Odyssey; and modern travellers are astonished to see the 
different scenes, which the pen of Homer described 2750 
years back, still existing in the same unvaried form ; whilst 
the mariner, who steers his course along the ^gean, or Ar- 
chipelago, has a view of all the promontories and rocks which 
appeared to Nestor and Menelaus when they returned victo- 
riously from the Trojan war. Other writings of Homer still 
extant are his Batrachomyomachia, or battle of the frogs 
and mice, with some hymns and epigrams. In his old age 
he became blind, and settled at Chios, as he tells us in his 
hymn to Apollo, where he calls himself 

"The sightless man 
Of stony Chios." 
It is said, that in the latter part of his life he established a 
school ; and it was the pride and pleasure of the inhabitants 
of that island, to point out to strangers the spot occupied 
by the venerable master and his pupils, about four miles 
from the modem capital 

Illustrations.^ 
Hector, on taking a tender leave of his wife Andromache, 
extends his arms to embrace his child, who affrighted at the 

1 This celebrated philosopher was sacrificed to the fiiry of the 
Roman soldiers, when the Emperor Aurelian entered victoriously 
the gates of Palmjrra, A.D. 273. 

' The author considers it more desirable, that he should carefully 
select his illustrations from the best English translations, rather than 
attempt to bring forward his own ; he will therefore give the pre- 
ference to those authors who have not merely interpreted to the 
letter, but who have also entered into the spirit of ancient poetry. 
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glittering of his helmet, and the shaking of his plume, 
gh rinlfH backward to the breast of his nurse. Hector 
unbraces his helmet, lays it on the ground, takes the infant 
in his arms, lifts him towards heaven, and offers a prayer 
for him : then returns him to his mother Andromache, who 
receives him with a smile of pleasure, but at the same 
instant the fears foi her husband make her burst into 
tears. It is difficult to imagine a iBner piece of painting 
than is contained in the following lines : — 

Thus having spoke, th' illustrious chief of Troy, 
Stretch'd his fond arms to clasp the lovely boy. 
The babe clung crying to his nurse's breast. 
Scared at the dazzling helm, and nodding crest 
With secret pleasure each fond parent smil'd. 
And Hector hasted to relieve his child ; 
The glitt'ring terrors from his brows unbound. 
And placed the beaming helmet on the ground. 
Then kist the child, and lifting high in air. 
Thus to the Gods preferr'd a father's prayer. 

Comparisons. 

In these the richness and fertility of Homer's imagination 
appear to great advantage ; his simile of Paris to a courser 
is a celebrated one. 

The wanton courser thus, with reins unbound. 
Breaks from his stall, and beats the trembling ground ; 
Pamper'd and proud, he seeks the wonted tides. 
And laves in height of blood, his shining sides : 
His head now freed, he tosses to the skies ; 
His mane dishevell'd o'er his shoulders flies ; 
He snuffs the females in the distant plain. 
And springs, exulting to his fields again. 
With equal triumph, sprightly, bold, and gay, 
In arms refulgent as the god of day. 
The son of Priam, glorying in his might, 
Buah'd forth with Hector to the fields of fight. 
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It appears to have been a frequent opinion, not only 
among the oriental nations, but also with the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, that the inferior animals were at 
times gifted with the power of speech. In the Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments, such an occurrence is frequently 
put forth : Achilles in his grief reproaching his horses for 
the death of Patroclus, one of them is stated to have been 
miraculously endowed with voice, and inspired to prophesy 
his fate. Livy makes mention of two oxen that spoke on 
different occasions, and recites the speech of one of them, 
which was Roma cave tibu Pliny tells us^ these animals 
were particularly gifted in this way. The lower animals 
in modem days, do not favour us either with conversation 
or prophecy, they seem to have become more modest. 

Achilles mounts, and sets the field on fire ; 

Not brighter, Phoebus in th' ethereal way 

Flames from his chariot, and restores the day. 

High o'er the host, all terrible he stands. 

And thunders to his steeds these dread conunands — 

^ Xanthus and Balius, of Podarges' strain, 

^ (Unless ye boast that heav'nly race in vain) 

* Be swift, be mindfid of the load ye bear, 

* And learn to make your master more your care : 

' Thro' falling squadrons bear my slaught'ring sword, 

* Nor as ye left Patroclus, leave your Lord.' 
The gen'rous Xanthus, as the words he said, 
Seem'd sensible of woe, and droop'd his head : 
Trembling he stood before the golden wain^ 
And bow'd to dust the honours of his mane ; 
When strange to tell I (so Juno will'd) he broke 
Eternal silence, and portentoiis spoke. 

^ Achilles I yes ! this day at least we bear 
Thy rage in safety thro' the files of war : 

* Lib. viii. c. 45. **' Est freqaens in prodigiis priscomm bovem 
locutmn." 
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^ But come it will, the fatal time must come, 

* Not ours the fault, but Grod decrees thy doom. 

* Not thro' our crime, or slowness in the course, 
' Fell thy Patrodus, but by heav'nly force. 

* The bright far-shooting God who gilds the day, 
^ (Confest we saw him) tore his arms away. 

* No — could our swiftness o'er the winds prevail, 

* Or beat the pinions of the western gale, 

* All were in vain — the fates thy death demand, 
^ Due to a mortal and inunortal hand.' 

The poems of Homer supply us with excellent models in 
every kind of eloquence. The speech of Priam to Achilles, 
when he demands from him the body of his son, is full of 
beauty and pathos. In reading it, we must call to mind 
the character of Achilles, rough, violent, and inflexible ; 
still he was a son, and had a father, the only point on which 
his heart could be softened. Priam having entered the tent 
of Achilles, throws himself upon his knees, and kisses the 
hands that had slain so many of his children. Achilles is 
much surprised at so sudden a spectacle, all around are seized 
with astonishment, and keep silence ; at last Priam speaks, 

* Ah think, thou favoured of the powers divine I 
Think of thy father's age, and pity mine : 

In me that father's rev'rend image trace, 
Those silver hiurs, that venerable face ; 
His trembling limbs, his helpless person see, 
In all my equal, but in misery ! 
Yet now, perhaps, some turn of human fate 
Expels him helpless from his peaceful state : 
Think from some pow'rfiil foe thou seest him fly, 
And beg protection with a feeble cry. 
Yet still one comfort in his soul may rise; 
He hears his son still lives to glad his eyes ; 
And hearing still may hope a better day 
May send him thee to chase that foe away. 
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No comfort to my griefs, no hopes remain, 
The best, the bravest of my sons is slain I 
Yet what a race ? ere Greece to Hion came. 
The pledge of many a lov'd and loving dame. 
Nineteen one mother bore — dead, all are dead ! 
Hovr oft, alas I has wretched Priam bled ? 
Still one was left their loss to recompense — 
His father's hope, his country's last defence. 
Him too thy rage has slain ! beneath thy steel 
Unhappy, in his country's cause he fell ! 
For him, through hostile camps I bent my way. 
For him thus prostrate at thy feet I lay ; 
Large ^ts proportion'd to thy wrath I bear. 
Oh hear the wretched, and the gods revere I 
Think of thy father, and this face behold I 
See him in me, as helpless and sub old I 
Tho' not so wretched : — ^there, he yields to me, 
The first of men in sov'reign misery. 
Thus forced to kneel, thus grovTing to embrace 
The scourge and ruin of my realm and race ; 
Suppliant my children's murderer to implore. 
And kiss those hands yet reeking with their gore.' 

Stem as Achilles was, he could not resist so pathetic an 
appeal ; the gentle nature of the father drew tears from his 
eyes ; he raised Priam with tenderness, and appeared to bear 
a part in his sorrows ; they both burst into floods of grief, 
the one for the loss of Hector, the other in remembrance of 
Patroclus ; and the body of the former was restored with 
respect to his sorrowing parent 

Hesiod flourished about 876 B. C, 
This poet was a native of Boeotia ; there is considerable 
uncertainty regarding the precise period in which he lived ; 
some ancient authors assert that he was a contemporary with 
Homer, others that he flourished about a hundred years after 
him ; the above era appears to be more nearly correct. Hesiod 
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is the first who wrote a poem on agriculture ; this compo- 
sition is called *The Works and the Days.' Besides the 
instructions which are given to the cultivator of the ground, 
there are many moral instructions added, worthy of a more 
refined age than the one in which he lived. The Theogony 
of Hesiod is a narrative executed without much taste or 
judgment, and chiefly \'aluable for the faithful account it 
gives of the Gods of antiquity. His * Shield of Hercules,' is 
a fragment of a large {X)em, in which it is supposed that he 
gave an account of the most celebrated heroines among the 
Greeks, in very early times. Besides the above, he wrote 
other poems which are lost. Without pretensions to the 
sublimity and talent of Homer, Hesiod was admired for the 
sweetness of his poetry, and the propriety of his diction : 
Vir^l in his Georgics has imitated him, acknowledging 
that he took * The Opera and Dies ' for his model Cicero 
speaks highly of him ; and the Greeks were so partial to 
his works, that they were in the habit of making their 
children learn his moral instructions by heart He is said 
to have met with a sudden death through \dolence. 

On Agriculture, 
A home, and yoke of oxen, first provide, 
A miud to guard your herds, and then a bride ; 
The house be fumish'd, as thy need demands. 
Nor want to borrow from a neighbour's hand. 
While to support your wants abroad you roam. 
Time glides away, and work stands still at home. 
Your bus'ness ne'er defer from day to day. 
Sorrows and poverty attend delay ; 
But lo I the careful man shall always find 
Increase of wealth according to his mind. 




Yoke from the herd two sturdy males, whose age 
Mature secures them from each other's rage ; 
For if too young they will unruly grow. 
Unfinished leave the work, and l>reak the plough: 
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These, and your labour shall the better thrive. 
Let a good ploughman, year'd to forty, drive. 
And see the careful husbandman be fed. 
With plenteous morsels, and of wholesome bread : 
The slave, who numbers fewer days, youTl find 
Careless of work, and of a rambling mind. 
Perhaps, neglectful to direct the plough. 
He in one furrow twice the seed will sow. 



Let imimprov'd no hour, in season, fly. 
But with your servants plough, or wet, or dry ; 
And in the spring again to turn the soil 
Observe ; the summer shall reward your toil 
While light and fresh the glebe insert the grain. 
Then shall your children smile, nor you complain. 

Moral Maxims. 

To all a love for love return : contend 
Li virtuous arts to emulate your friend. 
Be to the good thy favours unconfin'd ; 
Neglect a sordid and ungrateful mind. 
From all the gen'rous a respect conunand. 
While none regard the base ungiving hand : 

How sweet at home to have what life demands. 
The just reward of our industrious hands. 
To view our neighbour's bliss without desire. 
To dread not famine, with her aspect dire ! 
Be these thy thoughts, to these thy heart incline. 
And lo I these blessings shall be surely thine. 



When at your board your faithful friend you greet. 
Without reserve, and lib'ral, be the treat : 
To stint the wine, a frugal husband shows. 
When from the middle of the cask it flows. 
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Do not, by mirth betray 'd, your brother trust, 
Without a witness, he may prove unjust : 
Alike it is unsafe for men to be. 
With some too diffident, with some too free. 



Next to my counsels an attention i)ay, 

To form your judgment for the nuptial day. 

When you have number'd thrice ten years in time. 

The age mature when manhood dates his prime, 

With caution choose the partner of your bed : 

Whom fifteen springs have crown'd, a virgin wed. 

Let prudence now direct your choice ; a wife 

Is, or a blessing, or a curse in life ; 

Her father, mother know, relations, friends : 

If all are good, accept the maiden bride ; 

Then form her manners, and her actions guide : 

A life of bliss succeeds the happy choice ; 

Nor shall your friends lament, nor foes rejoice. 

Wretched the man condemned to drag the chain. 

What restless ev'nings his, what days of pain ! 

Of a luxurious mate, a wanton dame. 

That ever bums with an insatiate flame ; 

A wife who seeks to revel out the nights 

In sumptuous banquets, and stol'n delights. 

Ah I wretched mortal, though in body strong. 

Thy constitution cannot serve thee long ; 

Old age, vexations shall o'ertake thee soon ; 

Thine is the ev'n of life before the noon. 




When you behold a man by fortune poor, 
Let him not leave with sharp rebukes the door ; 
The treasure of the tongue in every cause 
With moderation us'd obtains applause ; 
What of another you severely say 
•Pfty be retum'd another day. 
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ArcMlochus flourished about 688 B. C. 

He was bom at Paros, and descended from one of the 
noblest families in that island ; at twenty years of age he 
emigrated to Thasos, with a colony of his countrymen, an 
event mentioned by Herodotus. Archilochus is among the 
first on the list of soldier-poets ; and in the coiu*se of his 
military career, an accident happened to him in the loss of 
his shield, which exposed him to the sarcasm of some of his 
contemporaries, and which forms the subject of one of his 
fragments. His courtship with Neobule, the daughter of Ly- 
cambes, broken off by the avarice of her father, after he had 
received promises of marriage, has been rendered memorable 
by the strange and incredible story attached to it, of poetical 
vengeance, with its fatal consequences, namely, that her 
father hanged himself in a fit of despair at the bitter satire 
Archilochus wrote upon him for his breach of faitL This 
poet was the founder of the Iambic verse ; he was the author 
of elegies, odes, epigrams, and satires, the last said to have 
been so virulent as to cause his banishment ; of this, how- 
ever, we have no proof, and in the few fragments of his 
writings which remain, there is little or nothing to justify 
such an assertion. In regard to Neobule, there is only a 
single line^ containing any dear reference to the subject, and 
that not the exclamation of a harsh satirist, but of a tender 
and passionate lover. Archilochus suffered much through 
life from poverty and misfortune; he was at last killed 
by banditti His works are mentioned as extant in the 
time of Augustus, and Horace made them the subject of his 
study and imitation. 

A Moral 

Soul ! O soul ! when round thee whelming 
cares Ukc mountain surges clo^e. 

Patient bear their mighty rage, and 

with thy strength their strength oppose. 

t El yap w( ffMt ycyoiTO x^'f^ Nco/3oi;^i}< OiYciy. 

Q 
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Be a manly breai^ your bulwark, 
your defence firm-planted feet ; 

So the serried line of hostile 
spears with cahn composure meet. 

Yet in vict'ry's golden hour, 

raise not your proud vaunts too high ; 

Nor, if vanquish'd, meanly stooping 
pierce with loud lament the sky : 

But in prosperous fortune so re- 
joice, and in reverses mourn, 

As well knowing what is destin'd 
for the race of woman bom. 

Leave the gods to order aU things; 

often from the gulf of woe 
They exalt the poor man groVling 

in the gloomy shades below ; 
Often turn again, and prostrate 

lay in dust the loftiest head. 
Dooming him thro' life to wander, 

reft of sense, and wanting bread* 

From an Elegy an, a Shipwreck 

Loud are our griefs, my fnend ; and vain is he 
Would steep the sense in mirth and revelry. 
O'er those we mourn the hoarse-resoimding wave 
Hath clos'd, and whelm'd them in their ocean grave. 
Deep sorrow swells each breast But heaven bestows 
One healing med'cine for severest woes, 
ResolVd endurance ; for affliction pours 
To all by turns, to-day the cup is ours. 
Bear bravely then the common trial sent, 
And cast away your womanish lament I 
Ah ! had it been the will of hcav'n to save 
His honoured relics from a nameless grave I 
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Had we but seen th' accustom'd flames aspire, 
And wrap his corse in purifying fire I 
Yet what avails it to lament the dead ? 
Say, ?nll it profit aught to shroud our head. 
And wear away in grief the fleeting hours, 
Bather than 'mid bright nymphs in rosy bowers ? 

On the Loss of his Shield. 

The foe-man glories in my shield 
I left it on the battle-field ; 
I threw it down beside the wood, 
Unseath'd by scars, unstain'd with blood. 
And let him gloiy I since, from death 
Escap'd, I keep my forfeit breath, 
I soon may find, at Uttle cost. 
As good a shield as that Tve lost 

ConvividL 

C(»ne then, my friend, and seize the flask, 
And while the deck around us rolls, 
Dadi we the cover from the cask. 
And crown with wine our flowing bowls. 
While the deep hold is tempest tost. 
Well strain br^ht nectar firom the lees : 
For though our freedom here be lost. 
We drink no water on the seas. 

On Riches and Power. 

For (Jyges' wealth let others care, 

Crold is nothing to me. 
Envy of another's share 

Never shall undo me. 
Nothing that the gods decree 

Moves my special wonder ; 
And as for boastftil tyranny 

We're too far asunder. 
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Sappho flourished 600 B. C. 

This poetess, who from the elegance of her verses was 
called the tenth^ muse, was bom in the island of Lesbos ; 
she married one Cercolas, a person of power and wealth in 
the island of Andros, by whom she had a daughter named 
Cleis; she became a widow however when very young, 
and from feelings which so frequently attend transcen- 
dant genius, her life was embittered, and her death prema- 
ture. She had conceived a pasrion for Phaon of Mitylene, 
one of the handsomest young men of his day, and meeting 
with neglect she fell into a state of despair. There was a 
promontory in Acamania, called Leucate, on the top of 
which stood a little temple dedicated to Apollo, in which 
despairing lovers made their vows, and afterwards threw 
themselves from the precipice into the sea; for it was an 
established opinion, that all who were taken up alive would 
immediately be cured of their former passion. Sappho tried 
the remedy, and perished in the experiment; or in other 
words, she took the lover's leap, and was drowned. She 
oompoeed nine books of lyric poetry, beridee epigrams and 
el^es, which were extant in the days of Horace ; she also 
gave her name to the Sapphic verse: of her vmtings, we have 
still two exquisite odes and a fragment. The Lesbians were 
80 sensible of her merit, that after her death they paid her 
divine honours, raised temples to her memory, and stamped 
their money with her image. 

ODE I. 
Sapphxfs Hymn to Venus. 
We are indebted for this hymn to Dionysius of Hali- 
camassus, who quotes it as a pattern of perfection. 

Oh Venus, beauty of the skies. 
To whom a thousand temples rise, 

> The muses were nine in number, and nsually represented as 
young, beautifol, and modest vii^ns ; the ancients believed them 
to be the daughters of Japiter, the king of the gods, and Mnemo- 
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Gaily false in gentle smiles. 
Full of love perplexing wiles : 
Oh goddess I from my heart remove 
The wasting cares, and pains of love. 

If ever thou hast kindly heard 
A song in soft distress preferr'd. 
Propitious to my tuneful vow, 
Oh, gentle goddess I hear one now ; 
Descend, thou bright immortal guest. 
In all thy radiant charms confest. 

Thou once didst leave almighty Jove, 
And all the golden roofs above. 
The car thy wanton sparrows drew ; 
Hovering in air they lightly flew : 
As to my bower they wing'd their way, 
I saw their quivering pinions play. 

The birds dismist (while you remain) 
Bore back their empty car again : 
Then you with looks divinely mild. 
In every heaVnly feature smil'd. 
And ask'd what new complaints I made. 
And why I call'd you to my aid? 

' What phrensy in my bosom rag'd, 

* And by what cure to be assuag'd ; 

* What gentle youth I would allure, 

* Whom in my artful toils secure ; 

* Who does thy tender heart subdue — 

* Tell me, my Sappho, tell me who ? 

* Tho' now he shun thy longing arms, 

* He soon shall court thy slighted charms : 

sjne. Their names were Clio, Euterpe, Thalia, Melpomene, Terp- 
sichore, Erato, Polyhymnia, Calliope, and Urania ; they presided 
over poetry, masic, history, eloquence, and all the liberal arts. 
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* Tho' now thy offerings he despise, 
' He soon to thee shall sacrifice : 

' Tho' now he freeze, he soon shall bum, 

* And be thy victim in his turn.' 

Celestial visitant, once more 
Thy needful presence I implore ! 
In pity come and ease my grief. 
Bring my distempered soul relief; 
Favour thy suppliant's hidden fires. 
And give me aU my heart desires. 

ODE II. 
A Lover SUHng by his Mistreu. 

This beautiful ode b preserved by Longiniis in his 
Treatise on the Sublime, and he has borne ample testimony 
to its exactness as a description of the wannest feelings in 
the passion of love, which Sappho experienced in all their 
acuteness. 

Blest 88 the immortal Gods is he. 
The youth who fondly sits by thee. 
And hears and sees thee all the while. 
Softly speak, and sweetly soule. 

'Twas this deprived my soul of rest. 
And rais'd such tumults in my breast ; 
For while I gaz'd, in transport tost. 
My breath was gone, my voice was lost : 

My bosom glow'd, the subtle flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame ; 
O'er my dim eyes a darkness hung ; 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 

In dewy damps my limbs were chiU'd; 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill'd; 
My feeble pulse forgot to play ; 
I fiunted^ sunk, and died away. 
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A Fragment 

The following lines were addressed to an arrogant illite- 
rate woman, vain of her beauty and riches. 

Unknown, unheeded, shalt thou die. 
And no memorial shall proclaim 
That once beneath the upper sky. 
Thou hadst a being and a name I^ 

For never to the muse's bowers, 
Didst thou with glowing heart repair, 
Nor ever intertwine the flowers 
That fancy strews unnumber'd there. 

Doom'd o'er that dreary realm, alone, 
Shunn'd by the gentler shades to go. 
Nor friend shall soothe, nor parent own 
The child of sloth, the muse's foe. 

AlciBUs flourished 600 B.C. 

He was a native of Mytilene, in Lesbos, and oontem- 
porary with Sappho, to whom he paid his addresses. Like 
Archilochus he united in his person the military and poe- 
tical character, and which is rather remarkable, he was also 
celebrated for having saved his life with the loss of his 
shield ; this misfortune occurred in a battle with the Athe- 
nians, and such was the reputation he then enjoyed, that the 
victors triumphantly suspended the trophy in the temple 

1 Sappho is not the only good writer, who from a dae sense of 
the excellence of their works, have premised themselves immor- 
tality. Homer has done so with perfect truth and justice in his 
Hynm to Ap<^o. Viigil has so expressed himself, at the beginiung 
of the 3rd GFeorgic. Ovid in the strongest terms, and Horace in 
several places, particolarly in the ode, ^^ Exegi monumentum. 

lamque opus exegi," &c. 

^^ I've now compiled a work, which nor the rage of Jove, nor fire, 
nor sword, nor eating age is ahle to destroy." 
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of Minerva, while the poet consoled himself for the disgrace 
by commemorating it in the following words : — 

' Alcaeus is safe, tho' his arms are lost.' 

The name of Alcaeus is imperishably associated with that 
stem and unrelenting spirit of enmity to monarchical go- 
vernment, by which the cities and islands of Greece had 
begun to be distinguished, and this sentiment became his 
most striking characteristic ; it is probable that it gave rise, 
by a strange anachronism, to the hynm in praise of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton for killing Hipparchus, the tyrant of 
Athens, being ascribed to him, although he floiuished eighty 
years before the event it records. As a poet he has been 
commended by the ancients for a union of magnificence 
with brevity, sweetness with strength of expression, the 
use of metaphor with perspicuity; and in the few frag- 
ments that have reached us, there is enough to justify the 
high praise which antiquity bestowed upon Imn. It was 
on a relique of Alcieus, that Sir TVllUam Jones founded his 
noble paraphrase, "What constitutes a State P**^ 

The Storm. 

Now here, now there, the wild waves sweep. 
Whilst we betwixt them o'er the deep, 

' ' What constitutes a State ? 
Not high raised battlement, or labour'd mound, 

Thick wall, or moated gate : 
Not cities fiur with spires and turrets crown'd. 

No : men — high-minded men— 
With powers as hr above duU brutes endued 

In forest, brake, or den. 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude. 

Men, who their duties know, 
Sj3ow too their rights, and knowing, dare m ai n tai n .' 
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In shatter'd tempest — ^beaten bark^ 
With labouring ropes are onward driven. 
The billows dashing o'er our dark 
Upheaved deck — ^in tatters riven 
Our sails — ^whose yawning rents between 
The raging sea and sky are seen. 

Loose from their hold our anchors burst ; 
And then the third, the fatal wave 
Comes rolling onward, like the first. 
And doubles all our toil to save. 

ConviviaL 
Jove descends in sleet and snow. 
Howls the vex'd and angry deep ; 
Every stream forgets to flow, 
Boimd in winter's icy sleep. 
Ocean wave and forest hoar 
To the blast responsive roar. 

Drive the tempest from your door. 
Blaze on blaze your hearthstone piling, 
And unmeasured goblets pour 
Brimful high with nectar smiling. 
Then beneath your poet's head 
Be a downy pillow spread. 

The Spaik of War. 

Gutters with brass my mansion wide; 
The roof is deck'd on every side 

In martial pride. 
With helmets rang'd in order bright, 
And plumes of horse-hair nodding white, 

A gallant sight. 

Fit ornaments for warriors' brow-^ 
And round the walls in goodly row. 
Refulgent glow 
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Stout greaves of brass like bumish'd gold. 
And (XNTslets there, in many a fold 
Of linen roll'd; 

And shields that in the battle fray 
The routed losers of the day 

Have cast away ; 
Euboean faulchions too are seen. 
With rich embroidered belts between 

Of darling sheen ; 

And gaudy surcoats pil'd around. 
The spoils of chiefs in war renown'd, 

May there be found — 
These, and all else that here you see, 
Are fruits of glorious victory 

Achieved by me.* 

CanvwiaL 

Glad your hearts with rosy wine, 
Now the dog-fltar takes his round; 
Sultry hours to sleep incline, 
Grapes with heat the thirsty ground 

Crickets sing on leafy boughs, 
And the thistle is in flower ; 
Melting maids forget the vows 
Made to th' moon in colder hours. 




Why wait we for torches' lights? 
Now let us drink — the day invites. 

^ If this be correct, we may conclode that AlcaBiis was not in the 
habit of losing his shield ; at the same time the torn which has 
been given to the conduding lines, making the above a description 
of die poet's own house, is scarcdy warranted by the original. 
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In mighty flagons hither bring 
The deep red blood of many a Yine> 
That we may largely qua£^ and sing 
The praises of the god of wine — 

The son of Jove and Semele, 
Who gave the jocund grape to be 
A sweetoblivion of our woes. 
FiU, fiU the goblets — one and two ; 
Let every brimmer, as it flows. 
In sportive chase the last pursue I 

Simonides Jlourished 535 B. C. 

This poet was bom in the Island of Cos, 556 years 
before the Christian era. It is to him that the honour 
has been given of having completed the Greek alphabet 
by the addition of four letters, see page 57 ; he was also 
looked up to as the great metrical historian of his country* 
While Greece was in her infancy, her epigrams, or inscrip- 
tions, were almost the only records of events, and memorials 
of the dead : to their testimony Herodotus and Thucydides 
recur, and these are followed by Diodorus and Plutarch, 
aU of whom appeal to them, as a sure and undisputed 
authority; a trophy was seldom erected, or a city de- 
pressed by the vicissitudes of fortune, without some epi- 
gram recording the event, and the causes which led to it. 
Thus the history of an epoch was sometimes couched in 
a few distidbs, which were remembered and referred to 
without trouble. Simonides in particular claims our at- 
tention as the chief of epigrammatic poets; his lines on 
the Greek heroes who fell at Thermopylae are preserved to 
us by Herodotus. The valour of the people of Tegea in 
defending themselves against the Spartans, is celebrated 
in four lines. On a CcHrinthian mo&ument were four lines, 
inscribed by him to the men of Corinth, who fell at Sahmis. 
To this poet is attributed the invention, or more properly 
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the establishment of the elegy, in its last received sense of a 
funeral poem ; we have still a nmnber of his epigrams, bat 
only a few lines of what can be correctly called his elegies. 
Among his works are mentioned two epic poems, one on 
Cambyses king of Persia, the other on the battle of Sala- 
mis between Xerxes and the Greeks; dramatical pieces, 
epigrams, and elegies — of which the fragments handed 
down to us consist only of the two latter, distinguished by 
strength and simplicity : it is with respect to the ¥mting8 
of this age, that the lovers of the antique muse of Greece, 
have the heaviest losses to deplore; time and barbarism 
have here swept away more than their usual share of the 
great and beautiful, and when we see what is now left to 
us of the mightiest poets of this period, our hearts fiH with 
sorrow, which even the shattered temples of Athens itself, 
cannot more worthily call up, than the mournful exhi- 
bition of the torsos of Archilochus, Sappho, Alcseus, and 
Simonides. 

There were three poets who bore the name of Simonides ; 
the first was a native of the Island of Amorgos, contem- 
porary with Archilochus, and the author of a long set of 
Iambic verses, on the character of women. The second 
and greatest of the name, whose writings are now parti- 
cularly mentioned, had a nephew who appears to possess 
the best title to such of the epigrams, as from the date of 
the events recorded in them, cannot without an anachro- 
nism, be ascribed to his unde. The character of Simonides 
was pure and amiable, although tinged with a shade of 
melancholy, so frequently a feature in the best, the noblest, 
and the most talented of our race. 

** Mcestius lacrymis Simonideis." 

Catullus. 
After having been universally esteemed and courted by 
the princes of Greece and Sicily, Simonides died 467 B. C. 
in the 89th year of his age. 
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Fragment of an Elegy on the Uncertainty of Life. 

All human things are subject to decay ; 
And well the man of Chios tun'd his lay, — 
* Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Yet few receive the melancholy sound. 
Or in their breast imprint this solemn truth ; 
For hope is near to all, but most to youth. 
Hope's vernal season leads the laughing hours. 
And strews o'er every path the fairest flowers : 
To doud the scene no distant mists appear. 
Age moves no thought, and death awakes no fear. 
Ah, how unmindful is the giddy crowd 
Of the small span to youth and life allow'd I 
Ye who reflect, the short-liv'd good employ. 
And while the power remains, indulge your joy.' 

The Complaint of Danae. 
When the wind resounding high, 
Bluster'd from the northern sky, 
When the waves, in stronger tide, 
Dash'd against the vessel's side ; 
Her care-worn cheek with tears bedew'd. 
Her sleeping infant Danae view'd; 
And trembling still with new alarms. 
Around him cast a mother's arms. 
* My child ! what woes does Danae weep,' 
But thy young limbs are wrapt in sleep. 
In that poor nook, all sad and dark. 
While lightnings play around our bark. 
Thy quiet bosom only knows 
The heavy sigh of deep repose. 

The howling wind, the raging sea, 
No terror can excite in thee ; 
The angry surges wake no care. 
That burst above thy long deep hair. 
But couldst thou feel what I deplore. 
Then would I bid thee sleep no more. 
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Sleep on^ sweet boy, still be the deep ! 
Oh could I lull my woes to sleep ! 
Jove, let thy mighty hand o'erthrow 
The baffled malice of my foe ; 
And may this child, in future years, 
Avenge his mother's wrongs and tears. 

On the Greeks who fell at Thermopyltie. 

In dark Thermopylae they lie ; 
Oh death of glory, there to die I 
Their tomb an altar is, their name 
A mighty heritage of fame : 
Their dirge is triumph-cankering rust. 
And time that tumeth all to dust. 
That tomb shall never waste nor hide. 
The tomb of warriors true and tried. 
The full-voic'd praise of Greece around 
Lies buried in that sacred mound. 
Where Sparta's king, Leonidas, 
In death eternal glory has. 

On a Cohann at ThermojpyhB. 

Stranger! to Sparta say, her faithfiil band. 
Here lie in death, remembering her command. 

On the Men of Tegea. 

'Twas by their valour that to heav'n ascended. 
No curling smoke from T^ea's ravag'd field. 
Who chose — so as the town their arms defended, 
They to their sons a heritage might yield; 
Inscribed with freedom's ever-blooming name — 
Themselves to perish in the ranks of fame. 

On the Death of Hipparchtu, 
Fiur was the light, that brightened as it grew. 

Of freedom on Athena's favoured land. 
When him, the tyrant, bold Harmodius slew, 

Link'd with Aristogeiton, hand in hand. 



k. 
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On the Corinthians, who fell at Saktmis. 

We dwelt of yore in Corinth, by the deep 
In Salamis ( Agacian Isle) we sleep. 
The ships of Tyre we routed on the sea^ 
And Persia, — ^warring holy Greece ! for thee. 

On CinunCs Naval Victory . 

Ne'er since that olden time when Asia stood 
First torn from Europe by the ocean flood. 
Since horrid Mars first pour'd on either shore 
The storm of battle, and its wild uproar. 
Hath man by land and sea such glory won 
As for the mighty deed this day was done. 
By land the Modes in myriads press the ground ; 
By sea, a hundred Tyrian ships are drown'd. 
With all their martial host ; while Asia stands 
Deep groaning by, and wrings her helpless hands. 

BY SIHONIDES, THE YOUNGER. 

On the Athenians, who fell at the commencement of the 

Pdopottnesian War* 

Hail, great in war I all hail, by glory cherish'd I 
Athena's sons, in chivalry renown'd I 
For your sweet native soil in youth ye perish'd. 
When Hellas leagu'd in hostile ranks was found. 

On Anacreofu 

Behold where Teos shrouds her minstrel son. 
The deathless bard, the lost Anacreon I 
Whose raptur'd numbers, wing'd with soft desire. 
Did all the Graces, all the Loves inspire. 
For thb alone he grieves within the grave ; 
Not that the sun is dark on Lethe's wave. 
But that Megiste's eyes he may not see. 
Nor, Thressa^ still look wistfully on thee. 
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Still he remembers music's honey'd breath ; 
Still wakes the lyre beneath the house of death. 

On a Female Victor at the Olympic Games. 

My sire, my brethren Sparta's princes are ; 
Mine were the coursers, mine the conq'ring car : 
Twas I, Cynisca, I that rais'd this stone, 
I won the wreath, 'mid Grecian maids alone. 

On a Statue of Cupid by Praxiteles. 

Well has the sculptor what he felt express'd. 
He drew the living model from his breast. 
Will not his Phryne the design approve. 
Me for myself exchanging, love for love ? 
Lost is my fabled bow and magic dart ; 
But, only gazed upon, I win the heart 

Anacreon flourished 533 B. C. 

He was bom at Teos, a searport town in Ionia, 554 years 
before the Christian era; according to Plato he was de- 
scended of an illustrious family, that of Codrus, the last 
king of Athens. Anacreon and Pindar have been consi- 
dered by some as the fathers of lyric poetry, the works of 
the former however, are a great contrast to those of the 
latter; the fancy of the first suggests only familiar and 
luxurious images ; Anacreon appears to have no comprehen- 
sion of the sublime, he contents himself with the easy and 
the graceful, and was a man of voluptuous habits, and lax 
morality. His odes are still extant, they are distinguished 
by great beauty and elegance. He died in his 85th year, 
choked with a grape-stone whilst regaling on some new 
wine. 

ODE I. 
On his Lyre. 
This ode is with great propriety placed at the head of 
these beautiful little poems, the argument being in a great 
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measure that of all the rest, the invention of it has been 
esteemed so happy^ and the turn so delicate, that the best 
masters of antiquity have copied this excellent original. 

Wake, O lyre, thy silent strings, 
Celebrate the brother kings, 
Sons of Atreus, fam'd afar, 
Cadmus, and the Theban war. 

Rapt I strike the vocal shell. 
Hark, — ^the trembling chords rebel ; 
All averse to arms they prove. 
Warbling only strains of love. 

Late I strung anew my lyre, 
Heav'nly muse my breast inspire. 
While the swelling notes resound, 
Hercules, for toils renown'd. 

Still the chords rebellious prove, 
Answ'ring only strains of love I 
Farewell heroes, farewell kings ! 
Love alone shall tune my strings. 

ODE IV. 
On Himself. 

Beclin^d at ease on this soft bed 
With fragrant leaves* of myrtle spread. 
And flow'ry lote. 111 now resign 
My cares, and quaff the rosy wine. 

In decent robe behind him bound, 
Cupid shall serve the goblet roimd : 
For fast away our moments steal. 
Like the swift chariot's rolling wheel ; 

' It was the custom of the ancients, by way of indulgence, to 
repose on heaps of fragrant herbs, leaves, and flowers. 

H 
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The rapid oouree is quickly done. 
And 60on the race of life is run ; 
Then, then, alas ! we droop, we die. 
And sunk in dissolution lie : 

Our frame no symmetry retains. 
Nought but a little dust remains : 
Why on the tomb are odours^ shed? 
Why pour'd libations to the dead ? 

To me, far better, while I live, 
Rich wines, and balmy fragrance gire ; 
Now, now, the rosy wreath prepare, 
And hither call the lovely fair. 

Now, while I draw my vital breath. 
Ere yet I lead the dance of death. 
For joy my sorrows 111 resign. 
And drown my cares in rosy wine. 

ODE XVII. 

The Goblet. 

I do not want the rolling car. 
Helm, or shield with silver bound, — 
What have I to do with war ? 
But a goblet deep and round. 

Carve not on its polish'd side. 
Star nor planet's varied form. 
Those that rule the angry tide. 
Or direct the rising storm. 

Let a vine the cup surround. 
Clasping with its tendrils fine. 
And amid the golden ground, 
Baise a vat of new-made wiqe. 

■ Beteriqg to the practice of the ancients, of pouring sweet oint 
en the tonilw of the dead, and crowning them with flowers. 
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Then the festal chorus leading, 
Carve the Theban god above ; 
And the mellow vmtage treading, 
Cupid, with the maid I love. 

ODE XL.i 

Cupid Wounded. 

Once as cupid, tir'd with play. 
On a bed of roses lay, 
A rude bee, that slipt imseen. 
The sweet-breathing buds between. 
Stung his finger, cruel chance ! 
With its little pointed lance. 

Straight he fills the air with cries. 
Weeps and sobs, and runs and flies ; 
Till the god to Venus came, 
Lovely, laughter-loving dame : 
Then he thus began to 'plain ; 

* Oh I undone, I die with pain — 
Dear mamma, a serpent small. 
Which a bee the ploughman call, 
Imp'd with wings, and arm'd with dart, 
Oh I — ^has stung me to the heart' 

Venus thus reply'd and smil'd, 

* Dry those tears, for shame, my child ! 
If a bee can wound so deep. 
Causing Cupid thus to weep. 
Think, O think I what cruel pains 
He that's stung by thee sustains,' 

* Theocritos has imitated this beautiful ode in his nineteenth 

Idyllium. 

Toy xXcirrov nor Ept^a, /e. r. X. 

^ As cupid once the slyest rogue alive, 
Was stealing fragrant honey from the hive.' 



ODE XLVI. 
The Power of Gold. 
Lave'ij n \Kan that works our woe ; 
Is'ot to love, is painful too : 
But, iilaB I the greatest paiD, 
Wtuts the love that meets disdain. 

What awuls ingenuous worth, 
Sprightly wit, or noble birth ? 
All these idrtues useless proTe* 
Crold alone engages love. 

May he be completely curat. 
Who the sleeping mischief first 
Wak'd to life, and vile before, 
Stamp'd with worth the sordid ore. 

Gold creates in brethren strife ; 
Gold destroys the parent's life , 
Gold produces civil jars. 
Murders, masaacres, and wara : 
But, the worst effect of gold. 
Love, alas I is bought and sold. 

IHndar flimrUhed 480 B. C. 
This celebrated bard was esteemed by the andents the 
chief of the Lyric poets ; he possesses unbounded fancy, en- 
thusiastic genius, and great eutdimity of imagery ; but hia 
digreseioos are so rapid and frequent, he changes eo often 
from the exploits of deceased heroes to those of hie own time, 
that it becomes difScult to discover the chain of thought, 
and to follow him, from the obscure style of his ezpreseionB. 
Loagiiilis rciiiiirlfe tliat Pindar's Hame is sometimes extin- 
{[ui^ed, that iic now \mi then sinks imcxpectedly and un- 
luntably ; still he prefera him with his faults to one 
keeps on in a coagtant tenor of mediocrity ; it must 
ndmittctl, that lus precepts are just, and his 
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sentiments pure. The Greeks had a veneration and esteem 
for his memory^ which we can hardly appreciate in the 
present day ; thus the Spartans, when they destroyed the 
edifices and walls of Thebes, were careful to spare the 
house which Pindar had inhabited ; and the same respect 
was afterwards paid by Alexander the Great, when he re- 
duced that city to ashes. The poet was a native of Boeotia, 
and is said to have died at an extreme old age ; the greatest 
part of his works have perished. We have still extant a 
book of odes in praise of the victors at the four great festi- 
vals of Greece, the Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, and Isth- 
mian games. Pindar's odes are composed to be sung by a 
chorus, either during the entertainments given by the con- 
querors, to whom they were inscribed at the games, or at 
the solenm sacrifices to the gods made on those occasions. 
They consist generally of three stanzas, two larger and one 
less ; the first of the large the ancients called strophe, sing- 
ing and dancing at the same time ; the second they called 
antistrophe, in which the dance was inverted; the lesser 
stanza was named the epode, which they sung standing. 
The strophe and antistrophe, or first and second verses, 
always contained the same niunber, and the same kind of 
verses. These odes had the idd of musical instruments, the 
various inflexions of the voice, suitable attitudes, and proper 
motions of the body. 

OLYMPIC, ODE I. 

Inscribed to Hiero, king of Syracuse, who in the seventy- 
third Olympiad obtained the victory in the race of single 
horses. 

STROPHE I. 
Chief of nature's works divine. 
Water claims the highest praise : 
Richest offspring of the mine, 
Gt>ld, like fire, whose flashing rays 
From afar conspicuous gleam 
Through the night's involving cloud. 
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First in lustre and esteem, 
Decks the treasures of the proud : 
So among the lists of fame 
Pisa's^ honoured games excel ; 
Then to Pisa's glorious name 
Tune, O muse, thy sounding shelL 

ANTISTROPHE I. 

Who along the desert air 
Seeks the faded starry train. 
When the sun's meridian car 
Bound illumes th' 8etherial plain ? 
Who a nobler theme can choose 
Than Olympiads sacred games? 
What more apt to fire the muse 
When her various songs she frames ? 
Songs in strains of wisdom drest 
Great Saturnius to record. 
And by each rejoicing guest 
Sung at Hiero's feastful board. 

EPODE I. 

In pastoral Sicilians fruitful soil, 

The righteoufl sceptre of Imperial pow'r 

Great Hiero wielding, with illustrious toil 

Plucks eVry blooming virtue's fairest flower 

His royal splendour to adorn : 

Nor doth his skilful hand refuse 

Acquaintance with the tuneful muse, 

When round the mirthful board the harp^ is borne. 

* Pisa, a town in the territory of Elis, where the Olympic games 
were celebrated. 

* At their entertainments it was a custom among the ancients to 
^&ny a harp round the table, and present it to every gaest, which 
^ tty one rafiised oat of ignorance or want of skill, he was looked 

It illifeH«tei» or iU-lmd. 
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STROPHE II. 

Down, then, firom the glitt'ring nail 
Take, O muse, thy Dorian^ lyre ; 
If the love of Pisa's vale 
Pleasing transports can inspire ; 
Or the rapid-footed steed 
Could with joy thy bosom move. 
When unwhipp'd, with native speed. 
O'er the dusty course he drove ; 
And where deck'd with olives flows, 
Alpheus, thy immortal flood. 
On his Lord's triumphant brows 
The Olympic wreath^ bestow'd. 

ANTISTROPHE II. 
Hiero's royal brows, whose care 
Tends the courser's noble breed ; 
Pleas'd to nurse the pregnant mare, 
Pleas'd to train the youthful steed. 
Now on that heroic land 
His far beaming glories beat. 
Where, with all his Lydian band, 
Pelops fix'd his honour'd seat : 
Pelops, by the God belov'd. 
Whose strong arms the globe embrace ; 
When by Jove's high orders mov'd, 
Clotho bless'd the healing vase. 

EPODB II. 
Forth from the cauldron to new life restorM, 
Pleas'd with the lustre of his iVry arm 

^ Dorian lyre signifies that this ode was adapted to that measure, 
the most solemn of the three kinds of Grecian music ; the other 
two were the Lydian and Phrygian. 

' The Ol3anpic crown was composed of olive branches, of which 
plant there were large groves at Olympia. The river Alpheus was 
there worshipped as a god. 
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Young Pelops rose ; so ancient talcs record. 
And oft these tales unheeding mortals charm ; 
While gaudy fiction deck'd with art. 
And dress'd in ev'ry winning grace. 
To truth's unomamented face 
Preferr'd, seduces oft the human heart. 

Here the poet forsakes his subject, and digresses to events 
in the lives of Tantalus, (Enomaus, king of Pisa, his daugh- 
ter Hippodamia, her lovers, &c., till he comes to Strophe vii. 
when he abruptly concludes the ode as follows. 

STROPHE VII. 

Happy he, whose glorious brow 
Pisa's honour'd chaplets crown ! 
Calm his stream of life shall flow, 
Shelter'd by his high renown. 
That alone is bliss supreme, 
Which imknowing to decay. 
Still with ever-shining beam 
Gladdens each succeeding day. 
Then for happy Hiero weave 
Grarlands of .^Eolian strains ; 
Him these honours to receive 
The Olympic law ordains. 

ANTISTROPHE VII. 

Nor more worthy of her lay 
Can a muse a mortal find ; 
Greater in imperial sway, 
Richer in a virtuous mind ; 
Heav'n, O king, with tender care 
Waits thy wishes to fulfil 
Then e'er long will I prepare, 
Plac'd on Chronium's sunny hill, 
Thee in sweeter verse to praise. 
Following thy victorious steeds ; 
If to prosper all thy ways 
Still thy guardian god proceeds. 




ERODE Vn. 
Fate hath in various atatione rank'd mankind ; 
tn royal pow'r the long gradations end. 
By that horizon prudently confin'd. 
Let not thy hopes to farther viewB extend. 
Long may'et thou wear the regal crown, 
And may thy bard his wish receive, 
With thee, and auch as thee to live, 
Aroand his native Crreece for wisdom known. 

ODE vn. 

Inscribed to Diagoras, the son of Damagetiia, of Rhodes, 
who in the seventy-ninth Olympiad obtained the victory in 
the exercise of the Ciestus. This ode was in great esteem 
among the ancients ; it is in the heroic measure. 

STANZA I. 
As when a father in the golden vase. 
The pride and gloiy of his wealthy stores, 
Bent his lov'd daughter's nuptial torch to grace, 
The vineyard's purple dews profusely pours. 

V. 
ThuB on the valiant, on the swift, and strong, 
Castalia's genuine nectar I bestow ; 
And pouring forth the muse^escended song. 
Bid to their praises the rich numbers flow. 

XXXIX. 
Here a secure retreat from all bli woes 
Astydameia's hapless ofispring' found ; 
Here, like a god in undisturb'd repose, ' 
And like a god with heav'niy honours crown'd. 

XL. 
His priests and blazing attars he surveys. 
And hecatombs that feed the od^us flame ; 
With games, memorial of his deathless praise ; 
Where twice, Diagorns, unmatched in fame, 

' Thepolemus, at Rhodes, the ancestor of Diogoiaa. 
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XLI. 

Twice on thy head the livid poplar shone, 
Mix'd with the darksome pine, that binds the brows 
Of Isthmian victors, and the Nemean crown. 
And ev'ry palm that Attica bestows. 

XLII. 

Diagoras th' Arcadian vase obtained ; 
Argos to him adjudged her brazen shield ; 
His mighty hands the Theban tripod gain'd, 
And bore the prize from each Boeotian field 

XLIII. 

Six times in rough .ZBgina he prevailed ; 
As oft Pellene's robe of honour won ; 
And still at Megara in vain assail'd. 
He with his name hath fill'd the victor's stone. 

XLIV. 

O thou, who high on Atabyrius^ thron'd, 
Seest from his summits all this happy isle. 
By thy protection by my labours crown'd ; 
Vouchsafe, Satumius, on my verse to smile ! 

XLV. 

And grant to him, whose virtue is my theme. 
Whose valiant heart th' Olympic wreaths proclaim. 
At home his country's favour and esteem. 
Abroad, eternal, universal fame. 

XLVI. 

For well to thee Diagoras is known ; 
Ne'er to injustice have his paths declin'd ; 
Nor from his sires degenerates the son ; 
Whose precepts and examples fire his mind. 

' Atabyrius was a mountain in Rhodes, on the top of which was 
a temple of Jupiter. 
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XLVII. 

Then from obscurity preserve a race, 
Who to their country joy and glory give ; 
Their coimtry, that in them views ev'ry grace^ 
Which from their great forefathers they receive, 

XLVIII. 

Yet as the gales of fortime various blow. 

To-day tempestuous, and to-morrow fair. 

Due boimds, ye Rhodians, let your transports know ; 

Perhaps to-morrow comes a storm of care. 

ODE IX. 

Inscribed to Epharmostus of Opus, on his Olympic and 
Pythian victories. 

STROPHE I. 

The lay Archilochus^ prepared, the mead 
Of ev'ry victor on Olympiads sand. 
Might have sufficed thrice chanted ; to proceed 
Brave Epharmostus and his social band ; 
But from her bow let each Aonian maid 
The glitt'ring shafts of harmony prepare. 

' ArchilochiiB composed a hjrmn which was sang before all the 
Olympic victors, who bad not a favourite poet of their own to cele- 
brate their particular exploits. It was sung before them three 
times ; firstly, in the Stadium, when proclaimed conqueror ; se- 
condly, in the Gymnasium ; and thirdly, in their own country, at 
the solemnity of the triumphal entry. Of this ode only the two 
first verses have come down to us, beginning 

12 KaKkofucg, x«V*' "^ glorious victor, hail!" 

When the conquerors were not rich enough to hire a band of pro- 
fessional singers, and there happened to be no musician present, Ar- 
chilochus framed a word to imitate the sound of the harp, (Tfp^Xka, 
Tenella) which the leader of the chorus chanted forth, and was 
answered by the others in the word^^ ** glorious victor," &c. 
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STROPHE IV. 



Twice, Epharmostus, too,* thy matchless might. 

Fair Corinth saw, and twice Nemea's ground : 

Argos thy manly brows with glory dight. 

And Attica thy youthful forehead crown'd : 

What praise thou mets't in Marathon^s fam'd course. 

Now, scorning with the beardless youth to run ! 

Match'd with the veteran race, thy rapid force, 

Temper'd with skill, the silver goblet won ; 

Shout with exulting voice the friendly train. 

To see the loveliest youth the fairest trophies gain. 

ANTISTROPHE IV. 

In Lycian, Jove's high feast with wonder glow'd 

Parrhasia's sons, thy valour to behold ; 

And fair Pcllana on thy worth bestow'd 

Her prize, a guard secure firom winter's cold. 

lolaus' tomb, and fiur Eleusis plain, 

Wash'd by the briny wave, thy deeds attest 

Tho' men by labour strive applause to gain. 

Yet native merit ever shines the best ; 

Nor shall the wreaths attidn'd by toil and care. 

With heaven-descended might, and inborn worth compare. 

EPODE IV. 

Not every path extends the same. 

But various are the roads to fame ; 

With diflTrent eye the same pursuits we view. 

Nor all one wish with equal zeal pursue ; 

But his great fame shall highest soar. 

Who climbs the arduous heights of science, sacred lore. 

By which inspired, I now proclaim 

My hero's strength, his courage, and his fame ; 

In refereDce to the victories of Lampromachus, the kinsman of 
Ephamiostus. 



^ 
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Who, conqueror on Oilia's plain 

Bade the bright meed of victory twine. 

Great Ajax, round thy votive fane. 

And grac'd with wreaths the hallow'd shrine. 

PYTHIAN ODE. 
Inscribed to Hiero of ^tna, king of Syracuse, who, in 
the twenty-ninth Pythiad, which answers to the seventy- 
eighth Olympiad, gwied the victory in the chariot race. 

• DECADE L 
Hail, golden lyre ! whose heaven-invented string 
To Phoebus, and the black-hair'd nine belongs ; 
Who in sweet chorus round their tuneful king 
Mix with thy sounding chords their sacred songs. 

IX. 
For human virtue from the gods proceeds. 
They the wise mind bestow'd and smooth'd the tongue 
With elocution, and for mighty deeds 
The nervous arm with manly vigour strung. 
All these are Hiero's : these to rival lays 
Call forth the bard : arise then, muse, and speed 
To this contention ; strive in Hiero's praise. 
Nor fear thy efforts shall his worth exceed ; 
Within the lines of truth secure to throw. 
Thy dart shall still surpass each vain attempting foe* 

XVIII. 
Nor less distasteful is excessive fame 
To the sour palate of the envious mind ; 
Who hears with grief his neighbours goodly name. 
And hates the fortune that he ne'er shall find. 
Yet in thy virtue, Hiero, persevere I 
Since to be envied is a nobler fate 

^ Decade, (d€«ca, G. decas, L.) a number containing ten, in refer- 
ence to the lines. 
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Than to be pitied : let strict justice steer 
With equitable hand the helm of state, 
And arm thy tongue with truth : O king, beware 
Of ev'ry step I a prince can never lightly err. 

XX. 

When in the mouldering urn the monarch lies, 

His fame in lively characters remains, 

Or graved in monumental histories, 

Or deck'd and pidnted in Aonian strains. 

Thus fresh and fragrant, and inmiortal blooms 

The virtue, Croesus, of thy gentle mind. 

While fate to infamy and hatred dooms 

Sicilia's tyrant, scorn of human kind ; 

Whose ruthless bosom swell'd with cruel pride. 

When in his brazen bull, the broiling wretches died. 

XXI. 

Him therefore nor in sweet society 

The gen'rous youth conversing ever name ; 

Nor with harp's delightful melody 

Mingle his odious inharmonious fame. 

The first, the greatest bliss on man conferr'd 

Is, in the acts of virtue to excel ; 

The second^ to obtain their high reward. 

The soul-exulting praise of doing welL 

Who both these lots attain, is bless'd indeed. 

Since fortune here below can give no richer meed. 

The concluding lines of this decade show that Pindar's 
sentiments and morality were of the highest and purest 
cast 

Theocritus jfiaurished 272 B. C. 

This poet was a native of Syracuse, in the island of 
Sidlyy and 10 looked up to as the father and founder of 
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pastoral poetry. Of all his writings we have only now ex- 
tant his Idyllia,^ and Epigrams. His poems are the result 
of his own observation ; he described what he saw and felt. 
Many of his characters and scenes are the inmiediate tran- 
scripts of nature. He generally wrote in the modem Doric, 
sometimes he used the Ionic; the Doric dialect was of 
two sorts, the old and the new; the old sounded rough 
and harsh, but the new much more smooth and soft. 
The Bucolics* of Theocritus^ have been much criticised. 
He has been accused of disguising the characters of his 
shepherds and peasants, by making them speak of high and 
exalted subjects: the opinion expressed by Longinus ap- 
pears to be most judicious, that he has shown the happiest 
vein for pastoral poetry, excepting where he has deviated 
from the country. There is no doubt that he displays sim- 
plicity, freedom, and tenderness. Virgil is the great rival 
of the Sicilian ; he not only imitates him, but frequently 
translates several lines together. It is remarkable that we 
know scarcely anything of Theocritus, but what may be 
gathered from himself; it seems that dissatisfied with the 
cold attentions of Hiero, king of Syracuse, he left Sicily 
for the court of Alexandria, at that time under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, the patron of the muses, and by whom he was 
kindly received. Theocritus is said to have been strangled 
by order of Hiero, for an invective against him : this ap- 
pears to be incorrect ; we have no proof that he returned to 
Syracuse ; he seems to have been confounded with a rhe- 
torician of Chios of the same name, which led to the mis- 
take ; indeed Theocritus, fearful that such an error might 
occur, tells us in one of his own epigrams : — 

' Derived from ctdvXXor, a small short poem. 
' Derived from fiovKoKkucos, pastoral. 

' It is difficult to assign a reason why Theocritus, with his rival 
Bucolists, Bion and Moschos, who will be mentioned hereafter, are 
excluded from any share in the honours of Heleager's garluid. 
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* A Syracusian born, no right I claim 
To Chios, and Theocritus my name : 
Praxagoras* and fam*d Philina's son ; 
My laurels from unborrow'd verse are won, 

IDYLLIUM I. 

ThyrsiSy or the Himer<Ban Ode. 

This Idyllium contains a dialogue, between the shepherd 
Thyrsis and a goatherd. It is with much propriety affixed 
to all the. other Idyllia, and may be considered as the pat- 
tern and standard of the ancient Bucolic poems. 

Thyrsis, 

Sweet are the whispers of yon vocal pine. 
Whose boughs, projecting o'er the springs, recline ; 
Sweet is thy warbled reed's melodious lay ; 
Thou, next to Pan, shalt bear the prize away : 
If to the god a hom'd he-goat belong. 
The gentler female shall reward thy song ; 
If he the female claim, a kid's thy share. 
And, till you milk them, kids are dainty fare. 

Ctoaiherd, 

Sweeter thy song, O shepherd, than the rill 
That rolls its music down the rocky hill : 
If one white ewe content the tuneful nine, 
A stall-fed lamb, meet recompence, is thine ; 
And if the Muses claim the lamb their due. 
My gentle Thyrsis shall obtain the ewe. 

Thyrsis, 

Wilt thou on this declivity repose. 
Where the rough tamarisk luxuriant grows, 
And gratify the nymphs with sprightly strain ? 
TOiaed thy goats and tend the browsmg train. 
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Goatherd, 
I dare not, dare not, shepherd, grant your boon, 
Pan*s rage I fear,^ who always rests at noon. 
When tir*d with hunting, stretch'd in sleep along. 
His bitter rage will burst upon my song : 
But well you know love's pains, which Daphnis rues. 
You the great master of the rural muse ; 
Let us beneath yon shady elm retreat. 
Where nature forms a lovely pastoral seat. 
Where sculptur'd Naiads and Priapus stand. 
And groves of oak extending o'er the land ; 
There if you sing as sweetly as of yore. 
When you the prize from Lybian Chromis bore. 
This goat with twins 111 give, 

Thyrsis, 

Begin, ye nine, that sweetly wont to play, 

Begin, ye muses, the bucolic lay. 

* Thyrsis my name, to ^tna I belong, 

Sicilian swain, and this is Thyrsis' song.'^ 

Where were ye, nymphs, in what sequester'd grove ? 

Where were ye, nymphs, when Daphnis pin'd with love ? 

Did ye on Pindus' steepy top reside ? 

Or where through Tempe Peneus rolls his tide ? 

For where the waters of Anapus flow, 

Fam'd streams ! ye play'd not, nor on Etna's brow ; 

Nor where chaste Acis laves Sicilian plains. 

Begin, ye nine, the sweet bucolic strain. 

First from the mountain winged Hermes came ; 

^ Ah I whence,' he cried, * proceeds this fatal flame ? 

What nymph, O Daphnis, steals thine heart away ?' 

Begin, ye nine, the sweet bucolic lay. 

1 Ooats and their keepers were under the protection of Pan, it is 
with reason therefore that the goatherd is afiuid of offending him. 

' This custom was usoal to the ancients ; thus Herodotus men- 
tions his name, country, and writings in the same manner as Thyrsis. 

I 
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Goatherds and hinds approach'd ; the youth they hail'd. 

And ehcpherds kindly aak'd him what he ul'd. 

FriapuB came, soft pity in his eye, 

* And why tlus grief,' he siud, ' ah 1 Daphnis, why ?' 

Meanwhile the nymph disconsolately roves, 

With naked feet thro' fountains, woods, and groves. 

And thus of futhleee Caphnis ^e compkuns, 

' Ah youth I defective both in head and heut, 

A cowherd styl'd, a goatherd sure thou art.' 

Cease, muses, cease the sweet bucolic lay ; 
Let violets deck the bnunble-bueh and thorn, 
And iur Xarcissus junipers adorn. 
Let all things nature's contradiction wear. 
And lofty pines produce the luscious pear ; 
Since Daphnis ^es let all things change around. 
Let timorous deer pursue the Bying hound ; 
Let screech-owls soft as nightingales complain, 
Cease, cease, ye nine, the sweet bucolic strain. 
He died — and Venus strove to raise his head. 
But iate had cut the last remaining thread. 
The lake be post, the 'whelming wave he jH^Vd, 
Friend to the muses, by the nymphs belov'd. 
Cease, sacred nine, that sweetly wont to play, 
Cease, cease, ye muses, the bucolic lay. 
Now, friend, the cup and goat* are fiurly mine. 
Her milk's a sweet libation to the nine : 
Ye muses, hul I all praise to you belongs, 
And future days shall furnish better songs. 

Goatherd. 
O be thy mouth with fige .^Igilian fiU'd, 
And drops of honey on thy lips distill'd I 
^nUne is the tsap (for sweeter far thy voioe 
Xhao when in firing the grasshoppers rejoice) : 



A cop and goat hani^ been pnHniaed to bim. 
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Sweet is the smell, and scented as the bowers 
Wash'd by the fountains of the blissful hours. 
Come, Ciss I let Thyrsis milk thee — Kids, forbear 
Your gambols, lo ! the wanton goat is near. 

IDYLLIUM IX. 

The herdsman Daphnis, and the shepherd Menalcas, are 
urged by a neighbouring shepherd to contend in singing ; 
the song is in alternate strains, and each receives a prize ; 
D^hnis a finely finished club, and Menalcas a conch. 
The beauty of this Idyllium consists in its correct charac- 
ter of peasant life, full of self-commendation, and boastful 
of its own fortune. 

Daphnis, begin I for merrily you play, 
Daphnis, begin the sweet bucolic lay ; 
Menalcas next shall sing.^ ^ ^ 

Daphnis, 

Sweet low the herds along the pastur'd ground. 

Sweet is the vocal reed's melodious sound ; 

Sweet pipes the jocund herdsman, sweet I sing. 

And lodge securely by yon cooling spring. 

Where the soft skins of milk-white heifers, spread 

In order fair, compose my decent bed : 

Ah luckless I browsing on the moimtain's side 

The south wind dash'd them headlong, and they died. 

There I regard no more bright summer's fires 

Than youthful lovers their upbraiding sires. 

Thus Daphnis chanted his bucolic strain ; 

And thus Menalcas charm'd the shepherd-swain. 

Menalcas. 

uiEtnas my parent ; there I love to dwell. 
Where the rock mountains form an ample cell : 

' Spoken by the shepherd who solicits them to sing. 
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And there, with affluence blest, as great I live, 
As ewiuns can wieh, or golden alumbers give ; 
By me large flocks of goats and sheep are fed. 
Their wool 017 pillow, and their skins my bed : 
In caldrons boil'd their flesh sustains me well ; 
Dry beechen faggots wintry frosts expel. 
Thus I r^ard no more the cold severe, 
Than toothless men hard nuts when pulse is near. 

Here ceaa'd the youths ; I prais'd their pastoral stnuns. 

And gave to each a present for his pains ; 

A well-fonn'd club became young Daphnis' due. 

Which in my own paternal woodlands grew, 

So exquisitely ahap'd from end to end. 

An artist might admire, but could not mend. 

A pearly conch, wreath'd beautifully round, 

Late on th' Icarian rocky beach I found. 

The shell I gave Menalcas for his share ; 

Lai^ was the conch, its flesh was rich and rare, 

(This in five equal portions I divide) 

And to five friends a plenteous meal supply'd. 

Pleas'd he receiv'd, and lik'd his present well, 

And thus he sweetly blew the shining shell : 

Hull rural muses I teach your bard those strains 

Which once I sung, and charm'd the list'ning swtuns : 

Then would my tongue repeat the pleasing lore. 

And painful blisters* never gall it more. 

To grasshoppers the grasshoppers are friends. 

And ant on ant for mutual aid depends ; 

The ravenous kite protects his brother kite ; 

But me the muse and gentle song delight 

O may my cave with frequent song be blest I 

For neither roseat spring, nor downy rest 

' Tiie ancLcnta bdisred that a lie waa always followed by soma 
riiaisbmcnC, such h k blister on the tip of tbe tongue, a pimple on 
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So sweet the labourer soothe ; nor to the bee 
Are flowers so grateful, as the muse to me : 
For Circe's strongest magic ne'er can harm 
Those whom the muses with soft rapture charm. 

IDYLLIUM XL 

This is the last of the Idyllia that are generally allowed 
to be true pastorals ; it is very beautiful The poet ad- 
dressing himself to Nicias, a physician of Miletus, observes 
that there is no cure for love but the muses : he then gives 
an account of the passion of Polyphemus for Galatea, a 
sea-nymph, and describes him sitting upon a rock which 
overlooked the ocean, and soothing his feelings with the 
charms of poetry. 

No remedy the power of love subdues ; 

No medicine, dearest Nicias, but the muse : 

This plain prescription gratifies the mind 

With sweet complacence — ^but how hard to find ! 

This well you know, who first in physic shine. 

And are the lov'd familiar of the nine. 

Thus the fam'd Cyclops, Polypheme, when young, 

Calm'd his fond passion with the power of song. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Thus Cyclops leam'd love's torments to endure. 
And calm'd that passion which he could not cure. 
More sweetly far with song he sooth'd his heart, 
Than if his gold had brib'd the doctor's art 

IDYLLIUM XVIL 

In this Idyllium Theocritus rises above the pastoral style, 
when he celebrates the pndses of Ptolemy Philadelphus ; 
he extols him for his military preparations, and commends 
his love of peace; above all he commemorates his royal 
munificence to the sons of the muses. 

With Jove begin, ye nine, and end with Jove, 
Whene'er ye praise the greatest god above : 
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But if of noblest men the song ye cast. 

Let Ptolemy be first, and midst, and last 

No bard at Bacchus' festival appears. 

Whose lyre has power to charm the ravish'd ears, 

But he bright honours and rewards imparts, 

Due to his merits, e^ual to his arts : 

And poets hence, for deathless song renowned. 

The generous fame of Ptolemy resound. 

At what more glorious can the wealthy aim. 

Than thus to purchase fair and lasting fame ? 

Hail, noble Ptolemy ! illustrious king ! 

Thee peer to mighty demigods I'll sing ; 

And future ages shall the verse approve : 

Hail ! and fair virtue onlv ask of Jove.* 

The Scolia of the Greek Poets. 

The correct definition of the Greek Scolium appears to 
be a short ode, or lyric composition, to be sung or re- 
cited at banquets; many of those which remain seem to 
have been struck off at the moment, in the manner of the 
Italian improvisatori of the present day. They are fre- 
quently irregular in metre, whence the name assigned to 
them, from o-ica^ia^ crooked; in regard to their subjects, 
they were sometimes of a convivial character, generally 
however confined to some moral apophthegm, patriotic 
action, or in praise of some deity, or hero. Their nature 
will be made more evident by the following specimens, 

1 Theocritus having celebrated the great power and riches of Pto- 
lemy, nobly concludes his poem with this fine precept, Apcray yc /xey 
c/c A<o< ouTcv, "ask virtue of Japiter," as if the king could not have too 
large a share of it. He was a sovereign of much learning, a zealous 
encourager of it in others, and a munificent patron to all who were 
eminent in any branch of literature. He was also a great collector 
of books : it is to him we are indebted for the Greek translation 
of Scripture, called the Septnagint. The fame of his generosity 
drew many celebrated poets to his court 
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amongst which the famous song of Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton is one of the most prominent. 

By JKttactis. 

One of the seven sages, a native of Mitylene, where he 
attained the supreme power, and was contemporary with 
Sappho and Alcaeus. 

The wise with prudent thought provide 
Against misfortune's coming tide : 
The valiant, when the sur^ beats high, 
Undaunted brave its tyranny. 

By Bias. 

Another of the seven sages, a native of Priene, 544 B. C. 

O that we had the art to know 
Each man by more than outward show ; 
To ope the door of every breast. 
And see the 80ul*s most secret place ; 
Then close it fast, — and, thus possessed. 
Cling to our friends with strict embrace ! 

By CaUUtratus, about 420 B. C. 
A Hymn in praise of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 

My sword 111 hang upon the myrtle bough, 
Aristogeiton and Harmodius brave I 
All hail I for since the tyrant fell by you, 
A man of Athens is no more a slave. 

Belov'd Harmodius ! but thou art not dead ; 
To thee those blest isles yield a happier seat. 
Where the great soul of swift Achilles fled. 
And brave Tydides found a last retreat. 

My sword 111 hang upon the myrtle bough. 
And once, once more my country's heroes hail ; 
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Pierc'd in the public sacrifice by you. 
The tyrant bled, the base Hipparchus^ fell 

O live your fame through each revolving age ! 
Aristogeiton and HarmodiuB brave ; 
You sunk in death the ruthless tyrant's rage, 
'Twas yours your country's suffering rights to save. 

A PiEAN. 
lo Pan I we sing to thee, 
Eang of famous Arcady ! 
Mighty dancer ! follower free 
Of the nymphs, 'mid sport and glee ! 
lo pan ! sing merrily 
To our merry minstrelsy 1 
We have gain'd the victory. 
We are all we wish'd to be. 
And keep with pomp and pageantry 
Pandroso*s great mystery. 

ANOTHER. 
Pallas Tritonia I sov'reign power ! 
Defend thy lov'd Athenian tower I 
Raise and protect thy cherish*d state 
From civil war and stem debate I 
Thou, and thy sire, her children save 
From doom of an untimely grave ! 

PROVERBIAL. 
Beneath each stone a scorpion lies : 
Comrade, hold^ if thou be wise ; 
And, lest it seize thee, have a care I 
Ever in the dark suspect a snare. 

' The seduction of a sister of Harmodios, and otber tyrannical 
acts, raised him many enemies ; he was at length killed by a band 
of conspirators, with Harmodius and Aristogeiton at their head, 512 
B. C. The Athenians to reward these two illastrious citizens, passed 
a law that no one should afterwards have the honour of bearing 
the same name. 
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ANOTHER. 
WlioBOi in this our evil day. 
Will not iaa dearest friend betray. 
Bight vorthy is, in my esteem, 
That gods and men should honour'd deem. 

Bt/ Hybriaa of Crete (date uncertain). 

A SOLDIER'S RICHES. 
My riches are the arms I wield. 
The spear, the sword, the shag^ ehieldt 
My bulwark in the battle-field : 
With this I plough the furrow'd soil. 
With this I share the reaper's toil, 
With this I press the generous juice 
Tliat rich and sunny vines produce ; 
With these, of rule and high command 
I bear the mandate in my hand ; 
For while the slave and coward fear 
To wield the buckler, sword, and spear. 
They bend the supplicating knee. 
And own my just supremscy. 

A P.<EAN. 
By Ariphron of Sicyon, (date uncertain). 

ON HEALTH. 
Health, brightest vi^tant from Heav'n, 

Grant me with thcc to rest ! 
For the short term by nature pv'n. 

Be thou my constant guest ! 
For all the pride that wealth bestows, 
The pleasure that from children flows, 
Whate'er we court in regal state. 
That makes men covet to be great : 

Whatever sweet we hope to find 
In love's delightful snares. 
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Whatever good by heav'n assign'd^ 

Whatever pauae from cares, — 
All flourish at thy smile divine ; 
The spring of loveliness is thine. 
And every joy that warms our hearts 
With thee approaches and departs. 

No one can read this elegant production without being 
deeply impressed with its exquisite beauty. 

A HYMN TO VIRTUE, 
By Aristotle, about 352 B. C. 

O sought with toil and mortal strife 

By those of human birth. 
Virtue, thou noblest end of life. 

Thou goodliest gain on earth I 
Thee, maid, to win, our youth would bear. 
Unwearied^ fiery pains ; and dare 

Death for thy beauty's worth: 
So bright thy proffer*d honours shine. 
Like clusters of a fruit divine. 

Sweeter than slumber's boasted joys. 

And more desir'd than gold. 
Dearer than nature's dearest ties : — 

For thee those heroes old, 
Herculean son of highest Jove, 
And the twin-birth of Leda, strove 

By perils manifold : 
Pelides' son with like desire 
And Ajax, sought the Stygian fire. 

The bard shaU crown with lasting bay. 

And age immortal make 
Atama's sov'reign, reft of day. 

For thy dear beauty's sake : 
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Him therefore the recording mine 
In songs extoL to heights divine. 

And every chord awake ; 
Promoting still, with reverence due. 
The meed of friendship, tried and true. 



CHAPTER VII. 
ORIGIN OF THE GREEK DRAMA. 

THESPIS — ^VIEW OF THE GREEK STAGE — ITS VARIOUS PARTS 
— GREAT TRAGIC POETS — .ffiSCHYLUS — SOPHOCLES — ANI> 
EURIPIDES — ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The age of Lyric poetry was succeeded by that of the 
drama, but philosophy had made considerable progress in 
the interval, and the seven sages had preceded the three 
great tragic poets. Between the times of Homer and 
.^^hylus, the moral state of Greece had been changed, 
and her social condition enlarged. Lycurgus had given 
laws to Sparta, Solon to Athens ; schools and sects of phi- 
losophy had been founded, and the material world b^an 
to be understood. 

Grecian tragedy forms one of the most delightful walks 
in the garden of classical literature ; and while it presents 
models of genuine pathos and beautiful writing, it throws 
important light on the superstitions, prejudices, and moral 
feelings of that highly intellectual people, the Greeks. At 
its first and original outset, tragedy did not in any degree 
correspond with the idea which the word suggests to a 
modem ear, for it included nothing actually dramatic ; its 
earliest form of celebration was confined to the simple object 
of singing choral odes, accompanied with music and dan- 
cing at festivals in honour of Bacchus at the conclusion of 
the vintage. At these festivals recitations took place very 
opposite in their character ; the one, grave and lofty ; the 
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other, of a sensual and buffo description, which latter 
formed the germ of comedy. The sacrifice of a goat to 
Bacchus, which formed a part of the ceremonial, is be- 
lieved to have given birth to the term * tragedy,' ryvyt^uL^ 
signifying the goat-song.^ 

Thespis, of whom we know little more than the name, 
was contemporary with Solon, about 570 B. C. He added 
to the interest created by the choral songs in introducing 
an actor, whose office it was to recite, during the pauses of 
the ringing, verses in honour of Hercules, Theseus, or 
some other hero of antiquity. The face of the actor was 
bedaubed with wine-lees, and the simple paraphernalia 
necessary to the exhibition were conveyed in a waggon, 
somewhat after the fashion of our travelling showmen, who 
frequent the public fairs. According to Bentley, one of 
the most learned and acute of modem critics, no written 
drama of Thespis ever existed; his era is fixed by the Pa- 
rian chronicle as follows : ^^ since Thespis the poet flourished, 
the first who taught (or exhibited) tragedy, for which a 
goat was appointed as the prize ccLXxm years," or 537 B. C: 
from this date there could only have been about two gene- 
rations between him, and the battle of Marathon. Phry- 
nichus is mentioned as a scholar and the successor of Thes- 
pis, and from the effects ascribed by Herodotus to one of 
his tragedies, the subject of which was on the capture of 
Miletus by the Persians, it would appear that he was a 
poet of no ordinary powers. So deeply affected, says the 
historian, were the auditory by the representation, that 
they burst into tears ; but he adds, the poet was fined a 
thousand drachmas for thus vividly reminding them of a 
domestic calamity, and the repetition of the piece was for- 
bidden. There is no reason to suppose that Phrynichus 
materially advanced the art, or structure of tragedy, be- 

' The goat was sacrificed as aa animal hateful to Bacchus, because 
Its bite is particularly hurtful to the vine. 
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yond the point at which it was left by Thespis. On this 
simple basis, and with these imperfect materials, ^schylns 
conceived and formed the regular drama; he has therefore 
been justly hailed by succeeding ages as the father of tra- 
gic, as Homer is oi epic poetry. 

The term, theatre, suggests to a modem ear the idea of 

a building devoted to nocturnal amusement, blazing with 

splendid lights, and replete with objects of excitement. 

These ideas must be greatly modified in order to form a 

just notion of the theatres of the Greeks ; they were open 

to the skies ; the re^R&entations took place in the day time, 

and from considerations of propriety no female actors were 

allowed. Occasional annoyance was doubtless experienced 

by sudden changes in the weather, or from radiant simshine, 

but these were guarded against by awnings of canvas, &c ; 

an occasional interruption was deemed by the spectators of 

little moment, in comparison with the delight of inhaling 

the pure air, and being fanned by the soft breezes of their 

delicious climate. The modem theatre is considered a scene 

devoted to pleasure, few individuals go there with the idea 

of receiving positive instruction ; but tragic representation 

among the Greeks, was allied to religious ceremonial, and 

might be termed a school of philosophy ; the aim was noble, 

however imperfect the execution. It has already been 

mentioned, that tragedy under Thespis was nothing more 

than the recitation by a single actor of the exploits, or 

adventures of real or fabulous heroes, which relieved at 

intervals the monotony of the chorus. By the introduction 

of two, and occasionally of more persons,^ and by assigning 

to each a distinct part, ^schylus gave the representation 

of a varied and continuous action, accompanied by all the 

animation of dialogue, and excitive of those emotions which 

^ It has been asserted by 8ome writers on the ancient drama, that 
Sophocles was the first who introduced a third actor ; this is a mis- 
take, ifischylus frequently introduced three or more. 
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the semblance of reality produces on the imagination. The 
illusion of appropriate, though not moveable scenery was 
added ; in giving effect to which the poet availed himself of 
the assistance of distinguished artists. In this particular, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, Sophocles greatly improved on the inven- 
tions of his predectssor ; yet it is obvious that the machinery 
necessary to give effect to some of the scenes in the existing 
dramas of ^schy lus required no ordinary degree of ingenuity 
and invention. The requisite scenery of the ancient drama, 
however, was generaUy simple ; the outside of a temple, a 
palace, or the interior court of either, sufficed for the greater 
part of the incidents introduced into these compositions. The 
privacy in which the Greek w(»nen lived forbade the repre- 
sentation of the interior apartments of the houses, and thus 
excluded from the ancient drama those scenes of amatory 
intrigue so frequent on the modem stage. Much taste was 
displayed by JEschylus in the drapery of his performers, 
which according to Athenaeus was arranged with such ele- 
gance and attention to propriety, as to have furnished 
models for improving the habit« of the ministers of religion ; 
the costume of the deities was borrowed from that of the 
most decorous and appropriate of their respective statues. 
His actors were elevated much above the natural stature 
by lofty buskins,' and they wore sculptured or painted 
masks, adapted to the characters which they represented. 
These were rude in the first instance, and made of the bark 
of trees, but as the fine arts advanced towards perfection 
they acquired a high degree of finish and expression ; they 
were shifted as the progress of the action required a change 
of expression, and so constructed as to aid the powers 
of the voice. Many imitations of these masks exist in 
collections of ancient sculpture and painting, and confirm 
the opinion that the first artists of Athens were employed 
to give to the originab the most exquisite traits of feature 
and character. The use of such an expedient arose from 

' A kind of high shoe. 




> . 
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the magnitude of the Greek theatres ; and no female per- 
formers being allowed on the stage, feminine grace, beauty, 
and dignity, could only be imitated by the use of the mask. 

The first theatre of Athens was a rude fabric of wood, and 
was burnt down in the time of Pratinas.* The succeeding 
building was probably erected under the auspices of .^^K^hy- 
lus, and adapted to his inventions and improvements ; but 
was either totally rebuilt, or greatly enlarged by Pericles; 
when it assumed a magnificence consistent with that age of 
luxury and embellishment The general form and some 
portions of the masonry of this fabric are still discoverable 
at Athens, and bear the appellation of the theatre of Bao- 
dms. In it the chef-d'oeuvres of Sophocles and Euripides 
were represented. From the result of scientific modem 
admeasurements of the remains of the most capacious of 
the Greek theatres, it does not appear that they were 
capable of holding, even when crowded, more than twenty 
thousand spectators. The beautiful situation occupied by 
the remains of many of these buildings, justifies the suppo- 
sition, that they were studiously placed so as to command 
the finest objects of the adjacent country. The majestic 
mountains, and luxuriant plains, the groves, the gardens, 
the land — ^locked and open sea, in the neighbourhood of 
many of the cities of Greece, presented the best materials 
which taste could desire for such elegant combinations. 
The charm of southern landscape, however, depends not 
solely on the romantic features which enter into its com- 
position ; the purity of the atmosphere, tibe rich and magical 
hues of colour, the soft loveliness of the aerial perspective, 
the powerful relief of light and shadow, produce on the 
senses whilst contemplating the charms of nature, impres- 

^ He lived in the time of iEschylus, but was considerably older ; 
he was the inventor of the satiric drama, a species of the burlesqne, 
to which the Athenians were partial, and of which a specimen is 
preserved in the Cyclops of Euripides. 
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sions of pleasure, seldom equalled even on our finest days 
in these northern regions. The theatre of Athens in point 
of situation was considered perfect, and is believed from 
the magnificence, beauty, and variety of its view, to have 
transcended all similar structiu-es. In shape the ancient 
theatres were not unlike a horse-shoe; the seats of the 
audience consisted of steps, ranging one above another, 
round the segment of nearly three-fourths of a circle. The 
lower seats belonged to persons of quality, and to magis- 
trates ; the middle to the commonalty, and the upper were 
appropriated to females' — Scahe, or flights of steps, diverg- 
ing in equi-distant radii from the bottom to the top, formed 
the conmiunication with the seats ; what is termed in mo- 
dem theatres the pit, was called the orchestra, though rela- 
tively much contracted, and was occupied by the chorus, a 
band of performers, who recited or sung the lyrical compo- 
sitions or odes which occurred between the different acts 
of the piece. In the centre of the orchestra, on a level 
with the stage, was an altar, called Thymele, on which a 
sacrifice was offered before the tragic contests commenced; 
there were steps round it, on which the chorus stood when 
they joined in the dialogue of the actors. 

The scene, Iinjwi, was a solid architectural building of con- 
siderable elevation, presenting a highly ornamental fa9ade, 
with three large and two smaller gateways. It was often de- 
corated with columns and statues; and to it were suspended 
such painted and moveable scenes as the piece to be repre- 
sented might require. In front was a permanent stage, a 
portion of which was covered by a temporary roof or 
awning, serving to conceal the mechanism of the scenery, 
and to suspend the av\aia or curtain; this was termed 

1 It has been questioned whether females frequented the thea- 
tre ; that they did not attend comic spectacles in the time of Aristo- 
phanes, Schlegel has gone some way to prove, but that they were 
present at tragedies is now generally admitted. 
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the proscenium. The stage on which the actors stood, 
called XoyciOF, and in Latin pulpituniy occupied the width of 
the orchestra, and was placed in front of the permanent 
stage; its shape varied according to the purposes of the 
representation, and it was moveable. 

The ancient theatres were not only used for scenical 
representations, but also for contests in music, and in other 
departments of genius and skill. Various festivals, and not 
unfrequently political meetings, were likewise held in them. 
At Athens the assemblies of the people were originally 
held in the Pnyx, a place of concourse, venerable for its 
antiquity, and interesting from its associations with the no- 
blest recollections of her history : towards the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, however, they more frequently took 
place in the theatre of Bacchus. In the age of Philip and 
Alexander, the custom had become frequent of honouring 
with a crown of gold any citizens who had rendered signal 
services to their country ; and on these occasions proclama- 
tion was made in the theatre of the name and merits of 
the individual thus highly honoured,* during the grand 
festival of Bacchus, when the new tragedies were exhibited, 
and the throng of strangers was great. 

^schylus frequently acted a part in his own dramas, and 
animated the performers by his example and instructions ; he 
skilfully adapted the embellishments of the chorus to the 
incidents of the piece, although he was in the habit of making 
too great a use of physical means, by which he overstepped 
the bounds of propriety. An example of this description oc- 
curred at the representation of the Emnenides, or Furies, a 
drama still extant, in which Orestes, after taking vengeance 
on his mother for the murder of his father, is represented as 
haunted and pursued by such imaginary phantoms. These in- 
fernal deities were introduced on the stage, their hair braided 

' The rival orations of Demosthenes and iEschines do Corona, 
are fraught with allusions to the custom. 

K 
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with serpents, torches, and other emblems of terror in their 
hands, accompanied with a numerous train of kindred attend- 
ants ; when the effects produced by fear, on some of the fe- 
males and children of the auditory, were so great, that the 
magistrates interfered, and restricted by a legislative enact- 
ment the number of the chorus to thirty ; it was afterwards 
reduced to fifteen. Whether the dialogue of tragedy were 
delivered in a tone of appropriate declamation, or in a style 
of impressive recitative, regulated by a musical accompa- 
niment, has been the subject of much learned discussion. 
The colloquial, though dignified style of the Grecian 
drama, its fidelity to nature, simplicity and pathos, appear 
entirely opposed to a highly artificial mode of delivery ; yet 
a measured and impressive recitation, and an elevated tone 
of voice, must have been essential to the due transmission 
of sound over a vast area ; and some slight musical accom- 
paniment to regulate the pitch of the voice, would not be 
at variance with an easy, though lofty style of declamation, 
which the Greek drama undoubtedly was. 

Under Thespis and his immediate successor, little or no 
relation appears to have existed between the subjects of the 
chorus, and that of the accompanying monologues ; the lat- 
ter were merely introduced as interludes between the pauses 
of the chorus ; the case was under^schylus'exactly reversed, 
the dialogue formed the main body of the piece, and the 
chorus became no more than an episode. The choral songs 
furnished an impressive comment on the incidents of the 
drama ; giving utterance in sage and solenm strains, to the 
moral or religious sentiments, or to the patriotic emotions, 
which it was supposed the passing scene ought to excite 
in the spectators. It has been said, in regard to the lofty 
style, and the lyrical inspiration of those compositions, that 
if in ancient tragedy the performers uttered the language 
of heroes and kings, they spoke in the choruses the lan- 
guage of the gods. The individuals composing the chorus 
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represented any character that best suited the purpose of 
the drama ; whether it required that they should personate 
a band of aged men, or of sage matrons, priests, vii^ins, 
attendants on festal mirfli, or funeral solemnity. While 
singing, or reciting the part assigned to them, they danced 
in time to the measure and cadence of the music, in bands 
of equal number; moving from right to left as they re- 
peated the choral strophe, then back from left to right 
during the antistrophe, and facing the audience as they 
recited the epode. The style of the dances was grave or 
lively, according to the nature of the poetry which they ac- 
companied : an idea may be formed of the skill with which 
the dancing was accommodated to the subject, from the tes- 
timony of Aristotle, quoted by Athenajus, who states that 
Telestes, a performer in the ** Seven Chiefs against Thebes," 
was 80 accomplished in this particular, that the course of 
the action was perfectly expressed by his movements. 

The musical instruments which ser\'ed as an accompani- 
ment to the voices of the chorus were few and simple ; the 
flute, the pipe, and the lyre. As the odes directly related 
to the incidents of the piece, the music was not to over- 
whelm the voices of the singers. In martial dramas, like 
those of the * Seven Chiefs,' the introduction of the trumpet 
was permitted. Of the extraordinary effects produced by 
modem orchestras, in giving to the compositions of the 
poet the united aid of exquisite singing and music in the 
most complex, yet harmonious combination, and with a 
power that astonishes even unscientific ears, the Greeks 
appear to have known nothing. It is doubtful, however, 
whether such combinations can touch the feelings like the 
tones of the human voice, if they be of a very fine quality, 
and aided with a simple accompaniment. Here appears to 
have been the true source of the wonderful power ascribed 
to Grecian music in melting, or exciting the passions. The 
early attention which the Greeks paid to vocal, no less than 
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to musical science, their high degree of natural taste, and 
the favourable influence of their delightful climate, joined 
in giving to the human voice among them a compass, sweet- 
ness, and flexibility, unknown in countries^ less polished. 
The expense of getting up the chorus was considerable ; it 
was defrayed by the government for every poet whose piece, 
after undergoing the scrutiny of appointed judges, was 
deemed worthy of being admitted to the tragic contest, 
and great pains were taken by diligent rehearsals, to pre- 
pare the performers for an able discharge of their allotted 
functions. Athenseus records an instance in which So- 
phocles sung to the music of his lyre in the chorus of 
one of his own tragedies. 

Occasionally, the persons composing the choral band took 
part in the dialogue itself, by means of their Kofv^toi (cory- 
phaeus) or leader; he spoke according to circumstances, 
either as a single person, or for the whole band ; or aided 
the progress of the action by brief explanations, or expres- 
sions of pity for suffering virtue, or in condemnation of 
crime or impiety. At such times the chorus advanced to 
the front of the orchestra, so as to be brought within the 
sphere of action ; it was only resorted to however, when 
circumstances called for explanations, which could not pro- 
perly proceed from the actors in the drama. When the in- 
cidents that elicited remarks were of a nature to excite strong 
emotions of terror, pity, surprise, or admiration, there must 
have been something ludicrous in the contrast between 
the feelings of the spectators, and the cold truisms uttered 
by the chorus. This absurdity was a necessary consequence 
of that law of the Grecian tragedy, which did not permit 
the chorus to quit the theatre during the progress of the 
drama, and yet never allowed of their active intervention. 
They were consequently auditors of aU supposed soliloquies, 
privy to all plots, spectators of all impending dangers, and 
at the same time generally condemned to passive quiescence. 
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Sir Walter Scott in his Essay on the Drama has placed this 
matter in a very hmnorous light ; he says, " when a deed 
of violence was to be acted, the helpless chorus, instead of 
interfering to prevent the atrocity to which the perpetrator 
had made them privy, could only by the rules of the theatre 
exhaust their sorrow and surprise in dithyrambics." This was 
also ridiculed by Bentley in his farce called the " Wishes," 
in one part of which curious performance, he introduced a 
chorus after the manner of the Greeks, who are informed 
by one of the dramatis personse, that a madman with a fire- 
brand has just entered the vaults beneath the place which 
they occupy. The chorus instead of moving from the dan- 
gerous vicinity, commence a long complaint of the hardship 
of their fate, exclaiming pathetically, * Oh I unhappy mad- 
man ; or rather, unhappy we the victims of this madman's 
fury ; or thrice, thrice unhappy the friends of the madman, 
who did not secure him and restrain him from the perpetra- 
tion of such deeds of frenzy ; or three and four times hap- 
less the keeper of the magazine, who forgot the keys in the 
door !' This is certainly a hmnorous and severe caricature 
on the extrarofficial functions of the chorus ; it was a sad 
mistake of the ancient drama to place them in a situation 
to survey scenes of crime, danger, and terror, often with 
complete apathy. 

Before .dismissing the subject of the chorus, the light 
which it throws on the moral opinions of the Greeks is 
deserving of attention. The mystic lore of Pythagoras, 
the lofty speculations of Plato, the logical subtleties of the 
schools, were for the philosophical few. The tragic poet had 
to arouse or touch the feelings of the multitude ; he con- 
sequently selected those topics to which the hearts of his 
auditors were most likely to respond. A tone of ideal 
grandeur was diffused over his characters and pervades his 
sentiments, yet not in such a degree as wholly to lift them 
out of the sphere of hmnanity ; making therefore due allow- 
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ance for the exaggeration of poetry, we derive from the 
dramatic writers a tolerably correct idea, of the moral 
resources of their coimtrymen, under the pressure of the 
sorrows and trials incidental to human life. It is impos- 
sible to peruse the choruses of jiEschylus without acknow- 
ledging that his moral aim was lofty, and his piety sin- 
cere. Reverence for the^gods, respect for the conjugal tie, 
inflexible justice, moderation in prosperity, patience under 
sufferings, devoted love of coimtry, generous hospitality; 
these are the moral principles which he inculcates, and to 
which his countrymen, however defective their practice, 
listened with applause. 

The principal celebration of the tragic contests took place 
at the great festival of Bacchus, in part of March and April. 
Athens was then crowded with strangers, and with the 
deputies from her dependencies, who came to pay into her 
treasury their annual tribute, all anxious to view these 
* dramatic olympia.' When trilogies were acted, the con- 
test must have continued through successive days : a trilogy 
consisted of three tragedies, the subjects of which were not 
necessarily allied and continuous, although they often were 
so. Occasionally a tetrology was produced, by adding to 
the three tragedies a fourth piece, which was usually a 
satiric drama. The prize was not awarded to the victor by 
the sufirages of the assembled multitude, at the same time 
their impressions naturally influenced the decision; it was 
committed by the presiding Archon' to the award of a 
select number of judges, who were bound by a solemn oath 
to observe the most rigid impartiality. The victor was 
crowned in public, and hailed with enthusiastic plaudits. 
Glory was the ostensible and immediate prize, for a wreath 
of ivy was the only visible fruit of the triumph. Besides 
the name of the victor, one or two of those who approached 
nearest to him in merit were also proclaimed, and it was 

^ The chief magistrate of Athens. 
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usual for the former to offer sacrifice for his success, in the 
presence of his friends and his choral performers, at the 
earliest opportunity after the contest. 

The prize of the victorious chorus was a tripod, which 
was usually dedicated by the choregus, or chorus-master, in 
a particular street or quarter, adjoining the theatre, and 
thence denominated * tripodes.' To these tripods were 
attached the names of the presiding archon, of the poet 
who composed the piece, and of the choregus ; most of the 
choragic inscriptions at Athens are of the latter part of the 
fourth century. The number of festivals and processions 
was such as to oblige each tribe to supply a choregus, who 
was maintained, if the tribe were poor, at the expense of 
the state. His first duty after providing a set of singers 
and musicians, selected in general from his own tribe, was 
to appoint a teacher to instruct them in their parts ; their 
diet was regulated with a view to strengthen the voice ; he 
had also to furnish the sacred clothes adorned with gold, and 
all the other ornamental appendages of the performers. At 
festivals and pompous processions he walked at their head, 
wearing a gilt crown, and a splendid robe. In subsequent 
periods when tragedy was carried from Athens into the 
courts of princes, the splendour of the tragic chorus was 
exceedingly magnificent, particularly at Alexandria and 
Rome. In earlier times, however, when a goat was the 
prize of tragedy, the Cyclian choruses contended for a bull, 
and the harpers for a calf. Contests between rival cho- 
ruses were not confined to tragic representation, but oc- 
curred at various public festivals. The famous Simonides 
won fifty-six of these victories, as appears from an epitaph 
on his tomb recorded by Tzetzes. 

E^ ffTi ir€irrrjKovTat ^ifxcividrjt f)pao vucat, 
Kai rpinodas. 

" Fifty-six victories and as many tripods, 
O Simonides, thou didst obtain !" 
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His great contemporaries, Themistocles aud Aristides, also 
held the office of choregus. 

The coimuon people of Athens were admitted to the 
theatre at two oboli' a head, by a decree passed through the 
influence of Pericles, which sum the magistrates were 
directed to pay for every applicant unable to do so for him- 
self. The public treasury of Athens, supplied in a great 
measure bv the contributions levied on her allies, was 
prodigally drawn on for this purpose. Severe censures 
were occasionally thrown out against the impropriety of 
the practice by public orators, but the people were so tena- 
cious of their privilege, that even the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes when directed against it proved unavailing. Of the 
degree in which their imaginations were absorbed by the 
fictitious events of the drama, the following remarkable 
instance is recorded. The dreadful intelligence of the 
complete destruction of the Athenian fleet and army under 
Nicias in Sicily, towards the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
reached the city, when its population was assembled in the 
theatre, completely engrossed by the representation of a 
drama, half tragic, half comic, by Hegemon. The messen- 
ger announced the fatal news ; scarcely a person there but 
had lost a son, or husband, a brother, or a friend. A mo- 
ment's pause gave expression to the thrilling sensation of 
general grief, the next, a signal was given to go on with 
the piece ; whilst the audience, wrapping their heads in their 
mantles, in order to conceal their emotions of grief from the 
foreigners who were present, continued to listen to it to 
the end. 

./Eschylus ftourished 500 B, C. 

This great poet, " the father of tragedy," was bom at 
Eleusis in Attica, in the sixty-third Olympiad, or about 

* About Id or l^d. 
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525 B. C. His family was noble and distinguished in 
many of its branches by superior talents, and eminent 
services rendered to their coimtry. According to Suidas, 
.^Eschylus contended for and won the tragic prize in his 
twenty-fifth year, in competition with Pratinas and Chaeri- 
lus; it is doubtful whether at this early period he had 
shaken off the trammels of the Thespian schooL The next 
mention of him is in the career of arms : he fought at Ma- 
rathon under Miltiades in his thirty-fifth year, and so highly 
distinguished himself, as to be of those to whom the prize 
of peculiar valour was assigned, after the termination of 
that conflict so glorious to liberty and to Greece. The 
era which followed the defeat of Xerxes has been desig- 
nated as the brightest in the annals of Athens ; placed at the 
head of the Grecian confederacy by her bravery* and her 
policy, the neighbouring maritime states became in gene- 
ral either her tributaries or dependents ; wealth and leisure 
followed, not only the useful and elegant arts, but the se- 
verer sciences were assiduously cultivated, and Athens rose 
again from the Persian ashes, at once the eye and ornament 
of Greece. It was at tliis period that ^schylus attained 
the summit of poetical reputation ; and the tragic contest 
guided by his talent, became the favourite popular amuse- 
ment of the Athenians.^ That which he achieved has de- 
servedly enrolled his name among the illustrious few, to 
whom the highest honoui*s of genius are accorded. He 
invented all those prominent attributes in the structure, 
the spirit, and the accompaniments of tragedy, which have 
raised it by the suffrages of the greatest critics, to a rank 
among the various productions of poetry, second only in 
dignity to the Epopoea. He not only succeeded in acting 
on the feelings, and touching the passions of his auditory, 
by means and for ends consistent with virtue and propriety, 

> The Lacedaemonians had no tragedies, nor indeed any expres- 
sion of the passions. 
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he abo^repreeented the objects he described, invested them 
with suitable forms, and placed them in such a manner 
before the spectators, as should realize to their imagina- 
tions the images which tradition suggested of the heroes, 
the sages, and mythology of the deities of his country. 
The strength and energy of fancy with which he conceived 
his subjects are obvious throughout his dramas, his genius 
is sublime, and his imagination unbounded. Homer himself 
has not more strongly individualized his Hector, his Ajax, 
his Achilles, than JBschylus has his Agamemnon, his Cly- 
tenmestra, his Prometheus ; it is certain that he had deeply 
studied Homer, and r^arded him as his model, for he used 
to say with much modesty in reference to his own pro- 
ductions, *^ that his pieces were but scraps from the mag- 
nificent banquet of Homer." The lyrical inspiration of 
his choruses, often approaches the sublimity of Pindar; 
and the Greek language, nervous and comprehensive as it 
is, can liardly give full expression to the compass and depth 
of his thoughts. Longinus praises in strong terms the 
magnificence of his imagery, and Dionysius of Halicamasus, 
says he peculiarly excelled in loftiness of idea, and in a just 
conception of what constitutes dignity in the delineation 
of the passions. A charge is brought against jiEschylus 
that terror appears to have been the chief object of his 
pieces, and that he called in too much the aid of physical 
means, to make a strong impression on the senses. Great 
indulgence however is due to original genius, which quit- 
ting the beaten track that has already been travelled, makes 
daring incursions into the unexplored regions of invention, 
and boldly strikes into the pathless sublime ; if perfect and 
faultless composition is ever to be expected from human 
faculties, it must be at some happy period, when a noble 
and graceful simplicity, the result of well-regulated and 
sober magnanimity, reigns over the general manners. 

The latter days of ^Eschylus did not corrcsix)nd in pros- 
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perity to those of his youth and manhood It is certain 
that he exiled himself from Athens, and went to the court 
of Hiero L, king of Syracuse, a prince of literary taste 
and great magnificence, whose name has been immortalized 
by Pindar, and who received him with kindness and hos- 
pitality. The exact cause of quitting his country is in- 
volved in obscurity. It is certain he had much to encoun- 
ter from the Athenian mob, whose caprice was proverbial, 
and who, although not naturally cruel, committed dreadful 
crimes against their most excellent and talented citizens, 
when their fury was excited either through their super- 
stition, or . envious petulance : on one occasion popular 
indignation was raised against him on a charge of having 
violated in a tragedy the sanctity of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. Clemens Alexandrinus says that he escaped by 
proving to his judges, that he was not initiated, and^that 
his fault was unintentional ; but MUbxl asserts in the fifth 
book of his history, that he would have been capitally con- 
demned, had not his brother Ameinias averted the rage of 
the judges and of the people, by stepping forward and ap- 
pealing to their feelings in favour of iEschylus, by display- 
ing the stump of the arm which he had himself lost in the 
battle of Salamis. His retirement has also been ascribed 
to resentment at the preference bestowed on a tragedy of 
his rival Sophocles, in a contest instituted on the occasion 
of the remains of Theseus, having been transferred from 
the Isle of Scyros to Attica, by command of an oracle. 
In celebration of this popular act, public games were in- 
stituted, and the tragic poets were invited to a contest ; 
when it took place, the prize was awarded in a more solemn 
manner than usual, and after much deliberation it was as- 
signed to Sophocles, then a young man twenty-nine years 
of age. How long j^Eschylus survived his self-banishment 
is uncertain ; it is believed that he wrote his drama, called 
* The Persians,' to gratify Hiero, whose court was at the 
time a resort for men of genius from various {)arts of 
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Greece. Out of aixty-eix tragedies which he wrote, and 
the titles of which have been collected by Fabriciue, he 
gained the first prize of dramatic poetry for thirteen at the 
Olympic games ;' of the whole number only seven are now 
extant The cause to which his death is ascribed, though 
mentioned by various authors, is fabulous ; it is asserted that 
an eagle as it hovered over a rocky spot where he was seated 
wrapt in meditation, let fall from its talons a tortoise, mis- 
taking the bald head of the poet for a stone, and intend- 
ing to break the shell, fractured his skulL His death is 
placed at the eighty-first Olympiad, in the sixty-ninth year 
of his age. His remains were honoured by Hiero^ with a 
splendid fimeral, which was signalized by tragic contests. 
Great as was the poetic fame of ^Eschylus, he valued him- 
self still more on the glory he had acquired at Marathon, 
and therefore directed that the following epitaph should 
be inscribed on his tomb. 

Aur^vXcn; Ev<f>opui>vos *A&rfVcuov rode K€v$€i 

Mtnjiia KaTaft>$nuvov irvpo^poio FcXar. 
*Kkiapf S'tv^oKifiov JAofMBwrnw aXaos av rnroi, 

Kai fioBvxoirritls Mi/^r tfrurrofitvot' 

" This tomb covers the remains of .^Eschylus the Athe- 
nian, the son of Euphorion, who died at Gelas, fertile in com. 
The glades of Marathon would attest his distinguished va- 
lour, and the long-haired Mede who proved it." 

Prometheus Chained. 

jEschylus wrote three tragedies on the story of Prome- 
theus; the first represented him as carrying the sacred 
gift of fire to men ; the second as chained to mount Cau- 

^ The Olympic games were not confined to g3nnnastic or athletic 
exercises, they also encouraged competition in genius and learning, 
and were the resort of poets, historians, and philosophers. 

* Not the Hiero who treated Theocritus with coldness and 
neglect. 
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casus ; the third as delivered from his chains ; of these only 
the second remains to us. There is in this extant drama, a 
sublimity of conception, a strength, fire, and savage dignity 
peculiar to this bold writer. The plot is simple, although 
it is throughout a splendid poem ; the interest depends on 
the original and expressive delineation of the individual 
character of Prometheus, a giant of the Titanic race, who 
forms a prominent figure in the earlier traditions of Greek 
mythology. Prometheus is chained to the crags of Caucasus 
by order of Jupiter, for having imparted the sacred gift of 
fire to men. The scenery is of the grandest description ; 
the wild and desolate rock frowning over the sea, the stem 
and imperious sons of Pallas and Styx holding up Prome- 
theus to its rifted side, whilst Vulcan fixes his chains ; the 
whirlwind tearing up the sands, swelling the stormy ocean, 
and dashing up its waves, the thunder and lightning of 
vengeance roaring and flashing around him, with the figure 
of Prometheus unappalled in the midst, and bidding de- 
fiance to the power of Jupiter. The sombre character of 
this picture is relieved, and tempered with much tender- 
ness. The reluctance of Vulcan to execute the severe com- 
mands of Jupiter, is finely contrasted to the eager unfeeling 
insolence of Strength and Force ; the entry of a chorus of 
sea nymphs, and of old Oceanus, who condole with the 
sufferer, and recommend submission ; the episode of lo is 
mournfully gentle, although an indefensible violation of 
the imity of action in this tragedy ; while that of Prome- 
theus is sustained to the last, with undiminished force of 
colouring, discovering under its untameable sternness a 
benevolence that interests us in his sufferings. 

STRENGTH, FORCE, VULCAN, PROMETHEUS. 

Strength, 
At length then to the wide earth's extreme bounds. 
To Scythia are we come, those pathless wilds 
Where hmnan footstep never mark'd the ground. 
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Now, Vulcan, to thy task ; at Jove's command 
Fix to these high-projecting rocks this vain 
Artificer of man ; each massy link 
Draw close, and bind his adamantine chains. 
Thy radiant pride, the fiery flame, that lends 
Its aid to ey'ry art, he stole, and bore 
The gift to mortals ; for which bold offence 
The gods assign him this just punishment : 
That he may learn to reverence the pow'r 
Of Jove, and moderate his love to man. 

Vtdciin. 
Stem pow'rs your harsh commands have here an end. 
Nor find resistance : my less hardy mind. 
Averse to violence, shrinks back, and dreads 
To bind a kindred god to this wild diff*, 
Expos'd to ev'ry storm : but strong constraint 
Compels me ; I must steel my soul and dare ; 
Jove's high commands require a prompt observance. 
High-thoughted son of truth-directing Themis,* 
Thee with indissoluble chains, perforce. 
Must I now rivet to this savage rock. 

Strenffth. 
No more : why these delays, this foolish pity ? 
Dost thou not hate a god by gods abhorr'd. 
That prostitutes thy radiant boast to man ? 

Vulcan. 
Strong are the ties of kindred and long converse. 

Strenffth. 
Well : but to disobey thy sire's commands 
Darest thou do that ? Is not that fear more strong ? 

1 Themis was the daughter of heaven and earth, and honoared 
08 the goddess of truth and justice. 
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Vulcan, 
Soft pity never touch'd thy ruthless mind. 

Strenffth, 
Will thy vain pity bring relief? forbear, 
Nor waste thyself in what avails not him. 

Vulcan. 
Abhorr'd be all the fine skill of my hands. 

Strenffth. 
And why abhorr'd? For of these present toils 
Thy art, in very truth, is not the cause. 

Vulcan. 
Yet wish I it had been some other's lot. 

StrenfftlL 
All have their lot appointed, save to reign 
In heav'n, for liberty is Jove's alone. 

Chorus of Sea Nymphs in Condolence with Prometheus. 

Is there a god, whose sullen soul 

Feels a stem joy in thy despair ? 

Owns he not pity's soft control. 

And drops in sympathy the tear ? 

All, all, save Jove ; with fury driv'n 

Severe he tames the sons of heav'n ; 

And he will tame them, till some pow'r arise 

To wrest from his strong hand the sceptre of the skies. 

Prometfieus. 

Yet he, even he, 

That o'er the gods holds his despotic reign. 

And fixes this disgraceful chain. 

Shall need my aid, the counsels to disclose 

Destructive to his honour and his throne. 

But not the honied blandishment, that flows 

From his alluring lips, shall ought avail ; 

His rigid menaces shall fail ; 
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Nor will I make the fatal secret known. 

Till his proud hands this galling chain unbind, 

And hk remorse soothes my indignant mind. 

Chorus, 
Bold and intrepid is thy soul, 
Fir'd with resentment's warmest glow ; 
And thy free voice disdains control. 
Disdains the torturing curb of woe. 
My softer bosom, thrill'd with fear. 
Lest heavier ills await thee here. 
By milder counsels wishes thee repose ; 
For Jove's relentless rage no tender pity knows. 

Dost thou not fear vaunting this bold discourse ? 

Prometheus. 
YSTiat should I fear, by fate exempt from death? 

Chorus. 
But he may add fresh tortures to thy pain. 

Prometheus. 
Let him then add them, I await them alL 

Chorus. 
Wise they, who reverence the stem pow'r of vengeance. 

Prometheus. 
Go then, with prompt servility fall down 
Before your Lord, fawn, cringe, and sue for grace. 
For me, I value him at less than nothing. 
But see, his messenger hastes on amain, 
Th' obsequious lacquey of this new-made monarch:^ 
He comes, I ween, the bearer of fresh tidings. 

HERE MERCURY, THE MESSENGER OF JUPITER ENTERS. 

Mercury. 
To thee grown old in craft, deep drench'd in gall, 
Disgustful to the gods, too prodigal 

' Ouranus dethroned by his son Saturn, and Saturn by his son 
Jupiter. 
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Of interdicted gifts to mortal man. 

Thief of the fire of heav'n, to thee my message. 

My father bids thee say what nuptials these 

Thy tongue thus vaunts as threat'ning his high pow'r ; 

And clearly say, couch'd in no riddling phrase. 

Each several circumstance ; propound not to me 

Ambiguous terms, Prometheus ; for thou seest 

Jove brooks not such, unfit to win his favour. 

Prometheus answers with contempt and defiance ; Mer- 
cury threatens further pimishment, an eagle to feast upon 
his liver, and leaves him; the storm increases, and Prome- 
theus concludes thus — 

He fables not; I feel in very deed 

Hie firm earth rock ; the thunder's deepening roar 

Bolls with redoubled rage ; the bick'ring flames 

Flash thick ; the eddying sands are whirFd on high ; 

In dreadful opposition the wild winds 

Rend the vex'd air ; the boist'rous billows rise 

Confounding sea and sky ; the impetuous storm 

Bolls all its terrible fury on my head. 

Seest thou this, awful Themis ; and thou. Ether, 

Through whose pure azure floats the general stream 

Of Kquid light— see you what wrongs I suffer ! 

AGAMEMNON. 

In this tragedy iOschylus not only manifests his powerful 
sway over the sources of pity and terror, but also the supe- 
rior skill which he occasionally displays in the construction 
of his dramas ; the system of the poet throughout is exceed- 
ingly judicious, there is a marked beginning, middle, and 
end ; every scene affords some hint to keep our attention 
alive, and to prepare us for the event. The opening speech 
of the watchman looking out for the fiery signal, so long ex- 
pected, which was to denote the fall of Troy, and its sudden 
appearance, form a picturesque introduction to the subse- 
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quent occurrences. The arrival of the Herald, which removes 
all doubt as to the import of the signal The return of Aga- 
memnon, the head of the Grecian confederacy, covered with 
glory, to the city and throne of his ancestors, with an amiable 
dignity around him, which causes an interest in his favour 
and grief for his fate. The character of his wife Clytem- 
nestra is very strongly marked, a high spirited, revengeful, 
and perfidious woman ; indeed she is represented as too im- 
placably ferocious and hypocritical ' The part of Cassandra 
forms the surpassing beauty of this drama ; it is original in 
conception, and perfect in execution. As a prophetess she 
gives every mark of inspiration — as a beautiful and captive 
princess, the daughter of Priam, and the sister of Hector, 
her grief is plmntive, lively, and piercing, yet she goes to 
meet death, which she clearly foretels, with a firmness 
worthy of her illustrious family. When attention is first 
directed to her she appears deeply dejected ; Clytemnestra, 
after vain endeavours to extract answers from her to ques- 
tions harshly put, disdainfully retires irritated by her in- 
flexible silence ; in a few moments the tongue of the pro- 
phetic princess becomes unloosened — the past crimes of 
the house of Atreus depicted in fearful visions throng her 
excited imagination, and she points by expressive imagery, 
to its future fortunes. A change comes over the spirit of 
her dream, fresh images portending the approaching assassi- 
nation of Agamemnon, by turns excite and terrify, animate 
and subdue her. The cadence of the verse in these plaintive 
passages, assumes the flow of elegy. At length exhausted 
by the violence of her feelings, Cassandra quits the scene, 
when the cries of the dying Agamemnon from within, 

^ Our own dramatist in Lady Macbeth has greatly improved 
upon the character of Gljtemnestra. The former shrinks for a 
moment from h- r stem purpose, and afterwards pines beneath the 
stings of a guilty conscience; but in Clytemnestra there are no such 
relentings, her bad qualities are represented so strongly, that ahe is 
beyond the verge of sympathy. 
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alarm and agitate the chorus. After a short pause Cly- 
temnestra is discovered standing over the corpse of her 
husband, stiU holding in her hand the instrument of death; 
and in her language developing every sentiment of a 
haughty implacable spirit. It has justly been said that 
if the Agamemnon were the only tragedy of its author, it 
would entitle him to a place in the first rank of genius. 

fFatc/unojL 
Ye fav'ring gods, relieve me from this toil : 
Fix'd, as a dog, on Agamenmon's roof 
I watch the live-long year, observing hence 
The host of stars, that in the spangled skies 
Take their bright stations, and to mortals bring 
liVinter and smnmer ; radiant rulers, when 
They set, or rising glitter through the night 
There now I watch, if haply I may see 
The blazing torch, whose flame brings news from Troy, 
The signal of its ruin : these high hopes, 
My royal mistress, thinking on her lord. 
Feeds in her heart. — ^Blaze, thou bright flame. 
Herald of joy, blaze through the gloomy shades. 
And it does blaze. — Hail, thou auspicious flame. 
That streaming through the night denouncest joy. 
Welcomed with many a festal dance in Argos ! 
In the queen's ear I'll holla this, and rouse her 
From her soft couch with speed, that she may teach 
The royal dome to echo with the strains 
Of choral warblings, greeting this bless'd fire. 
Bright sign that Troy is taken. 

Chorus. 
The tenth slow year rolls on, since great in arms 
The noble sons of Athens, each exalted 
To majesty and empire, royal brothers 
Led hence a thousand ships, the Argive fleet. 
Big with the fate of Priam and of Troy. 



CLTTEHNESTBA, CHOBI^B, HERALD. 

HeraJd. 
HaJ], thou paternal soil of Ai^ve earth \ 
Id the fair ^ht of the tenth year to thee 
Betum'd, from Hke sad wreck of niany hopes 
This one I sav'd ; Bav'd from despur ev'n this ; 
For neTer thought I in thia honour'd earth 
To share in death the portion of a tomb. 
Hiul then, lov'd earth 1 hul, thou bright sun 1 and thou, 
Gkeat guardian of my country, supreme Jove I 

Clytannestra. 
Joy to thee, herald of the Argive host I 
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For joy like this, death were a cheap exchange. 

Clytemnestra, 
Strong thy affection to thy native eoiL 

Herald. 
So strong the tear of joy starts from my eye. 

Cl^temneatra. 
What hath this sweet infection reach'd ev'n you 7 

Herald. 
Beyond the pow'r of language have I felt it. 

Clytemneitra. 
The fond dedre of those, whose equal love — 

Herald. 
This of the army say'st thou, whose warm love 
Streams to this land P Is this thy fond desire ? 

Clytemnettra. 
Such that I oft have breath'd the secret sigh. 

HeraU. 
Whence did the army cause this anxious sadness ? 

Clytefimestra. 
Silence I long have held a healing balm.' 

In iIm annB of ^Igutliiu, she bad forgotten her duty to her 
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After the return of Agamemnon, and his first meeting 
with Clytemnestra, where she vdth great hypocrisy pro- 
fesses joy at his return ; the captive Cassandra is invited to 
enter the palace, but remains silent, and grief stricken; at 
length she speaks — 

CASSANDRA AND CH0RU& 

Cassandra. 
Apollo, O Apollo, fatal leader. 
Yet once more, Grod, thou leadest me to ruini 

Chorus, 
She seems prophetic of her own misfortunes. 
Retaining, though a slave, the divine spirit. 

Cassandra. 
Apollo, O Apollo, fatal leader. 
Ah, whither hast thou led me? to what house? 

Chams. 
Is that unknown? let me declare it then; 
Thb is the royal mansion of th' Atridie. 

Cassandra. 
It is a mansion hated by the gods. 
Conscious to many a foul and horrid deed ; 
A slaughter-house, that reeks with human gore. 

Chorus. 
This stranger seems, like a nice scented bounty 
Quick in the track of blood, which she will find 

Ciusandra. 
These are convincing proofs. — ^Look there, look there, 
Whilst pity drops a tear, the children butchered. 

CTiorus. 
Thy fame, prophetic virgin, we have heard — 
We know thy skill ; but wish no prophets now. 

Ceusandra. 
Ye pow'rs of heav'n, what does she now design? 
What new and dreadful deed of woe is this? 
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Cassandra. 
The scent of blood and death breathes from thiss house. 

ChortLs, 
The victims now are bleeding at the altar. 

Cassandrcu 
'Tis such a smell as issues from the tomb. 

Chorus* 
This is no Syrian odour in the house. 

Cassandra. 
Such tho' it be, I enter, to bewail 
My fate and Agamemnon's. To have liv'd. 
Let it suffice. And think not, gen'rous strangers. 
Like the poor bird that flutters o'er the bough 
Thro' fear I linger. But my dying words 
You will remember, when her blood shall flow 
For mine, woman's for woman's ; and for the man's* 
For his that falls by his accursed wife* — 

Chorus. 
Thy fate, poor sufferer, fills my eyes with tears. 

Cassandrcu 
Yet once more let me raise my moiunful voice ; 
Thou sun, whose rising beams shall bless no more 
These closing eyes I You whose vindictive rage 
Hangs o'er my hated murderers, Oh, avenge me. 
Though, a poor slave, I fall an easy prey. 
This is the state of man : in prosperous fortune 
A shadow, passing light, throws to the ground 
Joy's baseless fabric; in adversity 
Comes malice with a sponge moisten'd in gall,* 
And wipes each beauteous character away : 
More than the first this melts my soul to pity. 

' MeaniDg iEgisthus, the partner of Clytemnestra in guilt 

' The truth and pathetic beauty of these exquisite lines have 
MTor been excelled ; their appeal to the heart is irresiBtible. 
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Agamemnon^ unthin. 
Oh, I am wounded with a deadly blow ! 

Semic/iartis. 
List, list I What cry is this of wounds and death ? 

Affamemnanf 
Wounded again ! — Oh, basely, basely murder'd. 

Semictiorus. 
'Tis the king's cry ; the dreadful deed is doing. 

CLTTEMNE8TRA, CHORUS. 

aytemnestra. 
To many a fair speech suited to the times, 
If my words now be found at variance, 
I shall not blush. For when the heart conceives 
Thoughts of deep vengeance on a foe, what means 
T' achieve the deed more certain, than to wear 
The form of friendship, and with circling wiles 
Enclose him in th' insuperable net? 
This was no hasty, rash-conceiv'd design ; 
But form'd with deep, premeditated thought, 
Incens'd with wrongs ; and often have I stood, 
T* assay the execution, where he fell ; 
And plann'd it so, for I with pride avow it. 
He had no pow'r t' escape, or to resist, 
Entangl'd in the gorgeous robe, that shone 
Fatally rich. I struck him twice, and twice 
He groan'd, and died. * * 

Chorus, 
We are astonish'd at thy daring words. 
Thus vaunting o'er the ruins of thy husband 

Cb/temnestra, 
Me, like a witless woman, wouldst thou fright ? 
I tell thee, my firm soul disdains to fear. . 
Be thou dispos'd t' applaud, or censure me, 
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I reck it not : there Agamemnon lies^ 

My husband slaughtered by this hand : I dare 

Avow his death, and justify the deed. 

Chorus. 
What poison hath the baleful-teeming earth, 
Or the chaTd billows of the foamy sea, 
Giv'n thee for food, or mingled in thy cup. 
To work thee to this frenzy ? Thy curs'd hand 
Hath struck, hath slain. For this thy country's wrath 
Shall in just vengeance burst upon thy head. 
And with abhorrence drive thee from the city. 

Clytemnestra, 
And dost thou now denoimce upon my head, 
Vengeance, and hate, and exile ? 'Gainst this man 
Urging no charge ? yet he without remorse. 
As if a lamb that wanton'd in his pastures 
Were doom'd to bleed, could sacrifice his daughter, 
(For whose dear sake I felt a mother's pains) 
T' appease the winds of Thrace. Should not thy voice 
Adjudge this man to exile, in just vengeance. 
For such unholy deeds ? Scarce hast thou heard 
What I have done, but sentence is pronounced. 
And that with rigour too. But mark me well, 
I boldly tell thee, that I bear a soul 
Prepar'd for either fortime ; if thy hand 
Be stronger, use thy pow'r : but if the gods 
Prosper my cause, be thou assured, old man. 
Thou shalt be taught a lesson of discretion. 

Chorus. 
Aspiring are thy thoughts, and thy proud vaunts 
Swell with disdain ; ev'n yet thy madding mind 
Is drunk with slaughter ; with a savage grace 
The thick blood stains thine eye. But soon thy friends 
Faithless shall shrink from thy unshelter'd side. 
And leave thee to just vengeance, blow for blow. 
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Clytemnestrcu 
Hear then this solemn oatL By that revenge. 
Which for my daughter I have greatly taken ; 
By the dread powers of Ate and Erinnys, 
To whom my hand devoted him a victim 
Without a thought of fear I range these rooms, 
Whilst present to my aid ^gisthus stands. 
As he hath stood cniardinir my social hearth ; 
He is my shield, ^l^l^y confidence. 
Here lies my base betrayer, who at Troy 
Could revel in the arms of each Chryseis ; 
He, and his captive minion ; she that marked 
Portents and prodigies, and with ominous tongue 
Presag'd the Fates ; a wanton harlotry, 
True to the rower's benches : their just meed 
Have they received. — See where he lies ; and she. 
That like the swan warbled her dying notes. 
His paranymph lies with him, * to my bed 
Leaving the darling object of my wishes. 

The other tragedies extant of ^schylus are the Suppli- 
cants — The Seven Chiefs agidnst Thebes — The Choephowe 
— The Furies — The Persians. 

The subject of the Supplicants is the landing of Da- 
naus and his daughters in Argos ; the action or incident, 
turns principally on the question, whether Pelasgus will 
receive them with hospitality ? The daughters of Danaus 

' There is much malignity and falsehood in this speech of Gly- 
temnestra ; it was only in obedience to the command of the oracle, 
that Agamemnon with the greatest reluctance consented that Iphi- 
genia his daughter should be sacrificed to Diana at Aulis, to obtain 
a favourable wind for the Greek fleet going to the Trojan war. 
When the priest was going to strike the fatal blow, Iphigenia sud- 
denly disappeared, and a goat of uncommon size and beauty was 
found in her place, which was offered instead of her. She after- 
wards became priestess to Diana at Tauris. — Cassandra was as 
amiable and virtuous, as she was unfortunate. 
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compose the chorus, and are drawn with a firmness becom- 
ing their high rank, tempered with modest sensibility. The 
provident wisdom of their father, the cahn and firm dignity 
of Pelasgus, the pious sentiments and chasteness of feeling, 
are pleasing to all who admire the gracious simplicity of 
ancient manners. It is however a drama devoid of art in 
its construction, and without a tragical conclusion. The 
Seven Chiefs against Thebes, founded on the story of 
Eteodes and Polynices, the sons of CEklipus and Jocasta, 
was a favourite piece both with the Grecian public, and its 
author. It gave birth to three of the finest poems of an- 
tiquity, the Antigone of Sophocles, the Phoenissae of Euri- 
pides, and the Thebaid of Statins. This tragedy has all the 
bold planting, with which we might expect his martial 
genius would embellish such a subject The characters of 
the seven chiefs who command in the attack, are finely 
marked and varied, and their impetuous courage is well 
contrasted with the calm determination of those appointed 
to oppose them. Longinus has remarked on the sublimity 
of the dialogue ; it is worthy of a brave young monarch, 
Eteocles arming in defence of his crown, life, and honour; 
and Plutarch quotes an opinion of Grorgius the sophist, that 
Mars inspired this splendid piece, which for glowing lyrical 
inspiration, energy of sentiment and expression, picturesque 
imagery, and description, is not surpassed by any drama, 
ancient or modem. The shields of six of the chiefs are 
charged with armorial bearings, expressive of their charac- 
ters, and as regular as if they had been marshalled by a 
herald at arms. This appears to have been the earliest era 
when these devices were used. The Choephorse — There is 
considerable art in the development of the plot of this tra- 
gedy, and in this respect it is superior to most of the others; 
but it Mia in comparison with the Electra of Sophocles, of 
which the subject is the same. The chorus in the play of 
Agamemnon had expressed abhorrence of his murder to 
Cly temnestra and iEgisthus, and threatened them with the 
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anger of the gods and the vengeance of Orestes, the son 
of Agamemnon, which is here executed. The character of 
Orestes is drawn as that of a brave and daring man, with 
a high sense of honour, and a reverence for the gods ; we 
find him deeply sensible of the horror of the act he is 
obliged to perpetrate in the destruction of his mother; and 
it is with difficulty that the express conunand of ApoUo,' 
a promise of his protection, and a denimciation of the 
severest punishment should he dare to disobey, can induce 
him to accomplish the deed. The character of Electra, his 
sister, is that of a fierce and determined, but a generous and 
virtuous woman ; her motives for revenge were a sense of 
justice and strong affection for her father. After she had 
given her brother a spirited account of Agamemnon's mur- 
der, she adds a short relation of the indignities offered to 
the dead body, and then mentions the continual insults and 
barbarous treatment she received &om her ungentle mother, 
urging him to punish her proud oppressors. The chorus, 
who enter warmly into the interests of Electra and Orestes, 
after the deed is done, resume the softer sentiments of hu- 
manity, and lament the fate of Clytemnestra and .^Sgisthus, 
whilst the inunediate remorse and madness of Orestes after 
he had conmiitted the act, form one of the finest sketches 
of a great master. 

The Furies, or Eumenides. The introduction to the 
Eumenides, or Furies, represents the priestess of the temple 
of the Pythian Apollo entering the shrine to take her seat 
at the oracular fane, when beholding Orestes beneath the 
dome in the posture of a suppliant, surrounded by the Fu- 
ries asleep, who pursue him day and night on accoimt of his 
mother's murder, she returns affirighted. The number of this 
horrible sisterhood on the Athenian stage amounted to fifty, 
and the consternation arising from their hideous figures, 
yells, and gestures, had such an effect upon the women and 
children, that the state by an express law reduced the 
persons of the chorus to fifteen, and finally to twelve* 
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Popular supentition in the clasaical, as in the Grothic ages, 
oonjored up the ghoete of the murdered, to haunt the steps 
of the murderer; bo that the apparition of the stem shade 
of Clytenmeetra whidb is introduced rousing the Furies, and 
involdng vengeance, is quite in keeping with the appalling 
[ooture. — The Eumemdee, like the Supplicants, is without 
ft tragic close, and loeee vigour towards the conclusion. 
Orestes is acquitted by AGnerva at her temple in Athene ; 
the Furies are soothed bj the promise of reverence and 
oflbrings, in return for which they agree to bleea and watch 
over the prosperity of Athens. The FersianB — The subject 
of this piece is the triomi^ of confederated Greece, over 
the immense force oolleoted by Xerxes for its subjugation. 
The scene is laid in Persia at Snaa, before the andent 
atrootore i^ipropriated to the great council of state, and 
near the tomb of Darius. It commences by a deacription 
of t h<* magnitude of tim invading host, and the splendour 
of the armies and chiefs c(»npoang it. The strain of tlie 
diomB is interrupted 1^ the arrival of a Pernan mes- 
senger, with the dreadM intelligence of its complete nmt 
Atossa, the mother of Xerxes, and widow of Darius, and 
the chorus, break forth into grief and lamentation ;*in their 
despur, they invoke the shade of Darius to ^pear and aid 
them with oounseL The sjnrit of the departed monarch 
obeys the sammons, tad after joining in th^ sorrows, 
Ktvises that no further attempt should be made against 
Qreeoe. His entry and departure, thou^ not devoid of 
mysteiy and thrilling accompaniments, are too much in 
the B^le of an ordinary mortal ; and nothing results &om 
Ae incident of sufficient importance to justify resorting to 
■apeniBtnral agency. The arrival of Xerxes, who gives 
way to furious grief, oonclodee the drama. There is aot 
much art in the eonstroction of this |Mece, nor particolar 
merit in tlie dialogue. The &cts closely coincide with the 
nan-ative of Herodotus ; poetry has however invested them 
with its brig^itfltt huee, and has rarely kindled into en- 
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thusiasm in commemoration of a martial exploit more 
glorious, or momentous in its consequences. This tragedy 
is said to have been written by JBschylus eight years after 
the battle of Salamis, whilst the memory of it was yet 
recent. The poet had retired to the court of Hiero, king 
of Syracuse, and it was to gratify that monarch that it was 
first exhibited. 

Sophocles flourished 472 B, C, 
This most excellent tragic writer was bom at Colone, a 
village of Attica, about 497 B. C. ; although his parents 
were humble, he received a good education, and is said to 
have shown early indications of genius, and an aptitude for 
the higher branches of literature. As the profession of 
arms was at that period more honourable than any other, 
Sophocles entered the army at the usual age, and served 
under the great Pericles. His valour and conduct were so 
conspicuous that in a short time he was appointed to high 
military dignity, and his services in the field were rewarded 
by his fellow citizens, who raised him to the oflSce of Ar- 
chon, the duties of which he executed with credit and pro- 
priety. Allusion has already been made to Sophocles as a 
successful rival of iEschylus ; he was just rising into notice 
when the fame of the latter approached its maturity ; the 
first mention of him is, that he was selected for his per- 
sonal accomplishments to form one of the chorus of distin- 
guished youths, who simg a psean round the public trophy 
erected in Athens, in honour of the battle of Marathon ; 
.^Ischylus being one of the most distinguished heroes then 
hailed by the grateful plaudits of his countrymen. 

The first appearance of Sophocles as a dramatic writer 
left no doubt of the splendour of his talents, and at 
twenty-nine years of age he obtained the prize, not only 
over many experienced competitors, but even over JEi^ 
chylus, his former friend and preceptor. Inferior in the 
sublime and terrible, and seldom rivalling him in lyrical 
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compositiony Sophocles excelled in the judicious selection 
of his incidents, and in the skilful development of his 
plots. Although he painted men rather as they ought to 
be» than as they were, yet his standard of perfection was 
not so far above reality as to leave his pictures ideal. 
He displays great knowledge of the human heart, while 
the simplicity and chastity of his style give the greater 
force to the occasional strokes of the sublime. His CEdi- 
pus is considered the most perfect production of the Greek 
stage. In the words of Dr. Francklin, ^* Sophocles may 
with great truth be called the prince o£ ancient dramatic 
poets ; hb fables (at least;^ of all those trage^ca now ex- 
tant) are interesting and well chosen, his plots regular and 
well-conducted, his sentiments el^ant, noble, and sublime, 
his incidents natozalf his diction simple, his manners and 
characters striking, equal, and unexceptionable, his choruses 
well adapted to the subject, his moral reflections pertinent 
and useftilf and his numbers in every part sweet and har- 
monious. The warmth of his imagination is so tempered 
by the perfection of his judgment, that his spirit however 
animated never wanders into licentiousness ; whilst at the 
same time the fire of his genius seldom suffers the unin- 
teresting parts of his tragedy to sink into coldness and 
insipidity. His peculiar excellence seems to lie in the de- 
scriptive; and, exclusive of his dramatic powers, he is cer- 
tainly a greater poet than either of his illustrious rivals.'^^ 
Sophocles is believed to have written one hundred and 
twenty tragedies, only seven of which are now remaining. 
He very seldom or never acted himself in any of his plays, 
as ^schylus and Euripides were accustomed to do, his 
voice being too weak and low for the stage, though he 
was always present at the representation, and received the 
applauses of the audience, on his entering and quitting 
the theatre. He was crowned twenty times, and never left 

' iEschylus and Euripides. 
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Ills native country, to which he took every opportunity of 
showing his sincere attachment. 

The domestic life of Sophocles was less fortunate than 
Ills public career. As he lived to a very advanced age, 
his children became impatient for the possession of his for- 
tune, and summoned him before the judges, representing 
him to be in a state of dotage and incapable of conducting 
his afiairs. The old man appeared in court to repel this 
charge, and producing the tragedy of CEMipus Coloneus, 
which he had just finished, read^ it, and then asked his 
judges if the author of such a work could be justly taxed 
with insanity. The judges, indignant at the imputation 
against him, confirmed him in the possession of his rights, 
dissolved the assembly, and conducted him home in tri- 
umpL His death at the age of ninety-one is said to have 
been occasioned by excessive joy at obtaining a prize at 
the Olympic games. The Athenians erected a splendid 
monument to his memory, on which was engraved a swarm 
of bees, in allusion to the appellation usually given to him 
of the Attic Bee — on account of the sweetness and har- 
mony of his verses. 

ELECTRA. 
The subject of this tragedy is the same as the Choe- 
phora of ^schylus, and a comparison between the two 
serves forcibly to illustrate the improvements introduced by 
Sophocles. In that of .^^schylus, Orestes, and his sister 
Electra, almost inmiediately recognise each other; and 
this discovery made, the catastrophe ensues with obvious fa- 
cility ; but in the drama of Sophocles the interest is deeply 
excited by the suspension of this recognition, which leads 
to a scene of exquisite pathos and tenderness, the lamenta- 
tion of Electra over the urn containing the supposed ashes 
of her brother. The concluding act of the piece in which 
^gysthus on lifting up the veil from the corpse which he 

' The word ought properly to he written redde. 

M 
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believed to be that of Orestes, and which petrified him at 
beholding the features of ClTtemnestra, is one of the most 
truly dramatic incidents that can be imagined. 

The scene is just before the gates of the palace of 
.£gisthus; at the back is represented a view of the two 
cities of Argos and Mycena;, the temple of Juno, and the 
grove of lo. As the Greeks spared no expense in the de- 
coration of their theatres, the appearance must have been 
noble and magnificent. After Agamemnon had been as- 
sassinated by his wife, Orestes then a child, was preserved 
by his sister Electra, who privately had him conveyed to 
the court of Strophius, king of Phocis, who treated him with 
great kindness, and had him educated with his son Pylades, 
with whom he contracted an indissoluble friendship. On 
coming to years of maturity, Orestes, together with Pylades, 
and his governor, visited the city of Mycenae, and by a report 
of his death, deluded the vicious pair into a fatal scciuity. 
Having at length discovered himself to Electra, who will- 
ingly co-operated with him, he killed his mother during the 
absence of .^Igisthus, who on his return also received the 
punishment of his crimes. 

ORESTES, PY LADES, GOVERNOR OF ORESTES. 

Governor. 
O son of great Atrides I he who led 
Embattled Greece to Troy's devoted walls ; 
At length behold what thy desiring eyes 
So long have sought, behold thy native soil, 
Thy much-loVd Argos, and the hallow'd grove 
Of lo,^ frantic maid : on this side lies 

1 lo, the daughter of Inachos, who was transfonned into a heifer 
by Jupiter to conceal her from the rage of Juno, who discovered, 
and placed her under the watch of Argus, and afterwards sent a 
gad-fly to sting her into madness. The story is told in the first book 
of Ovid's Metamorphoses. 
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The Lycian forum ; on the left, the fane 
Of Juno far renown'd : behold I we come 
To rich Mycense, and the slaught'rous house 
Of Pelops' hapless race, from whose sad walls 
Long since I bore thee> at thy sister's hand 
Gladly received, and with paternal care 
To this bless'd day have foster'd up thy youth, 
Till riper years should give thee to return 
And pay with dire revenge thy father's murder. 

ORESTES, PYLADE8, (wiTH ATTENDANTS) ELECTRA, CHORUS. 

Orestes. 
Say, virgms, if by right instruction led 
This way, I tend to— 

Chanis. 
Whither wouldst thou go ? 

Orestes, 
The palace of ^gisthus. 

Chorus. 

Stranger, well 
Wert thou directed, thou art there already. 

Orestes, 
Who then amongst your train shall kindly speak 
A friend's approach, who comes with joyful news 
Of highest import ? 

Chorus, 
Be that office her's (painting to Elect ra^) 
Who bound by nature's ties it best befits. 

Orestes, 
Go then, and say from Phocis are arriv'd, 
Who beg admittance to the king. 

Electrcu 

Alas! 

And com'st thou then to prove the dreadful tale 

Already told? 
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Orestes. 
What you have heard I know not. 
But of Orestes came I here to speak. 
By StFophius' command. 

Ehctrcu 

What is it ? say, 

how I dread thy message I 

Orestes. (showing the urru) 

Here behold 
His poor remains — 

Electro. 
O lost, undone Electra I 
'Tis then too plain, and misery is complete. 

Orestes. 
If for Orestes thus thy sorrows flow, 
Know that within this urn his ashes lie. 

Electro. 
Do they indeed ? Then let me, by the gods 

1 do intreat thee, let me snatch them from thee ; 
Let me embrace them, let me weep my fate. 
And mourn our hapless race. 

Orestes. 

Give her the urn. 
Whoe'er she be ; for not with hostile mind 
She craves the boon ; perhaps some fHend ; perhaps 
By blood united. 

Electro. f taking the urn. J 

O ye dear remains 
Of my Orestes, the most loVd of men I 
How do I see thee now I how much unlike 
What my fond hopes presag*d, when last we parted I 
I sent thee forth with all the bloom of youth 
Fresh on thy cheek ; and now, O dismal change I 
I bear thee in these hands an empty shade. 
Would I had died ere I had sent thee hence. 
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Ere I had sav^d thee from the tyrant's hand I 
Would thou hadst died thyself that dreadful day. 
And join'd thy murdered father in the tomb. 
Bather than thus a wretched exile fallen. 
Far from thy sister, in a foreign land I 
I was not there with pious hands to wash 
Thy breathless corpse, or from the greedy flame 
To gather up thy ashes ; what have all 
My pleasing toils, my fruitless cares avail'd, 
Ey'n from thy infant years ; that as a mother 
I watch'd thee still, and as a mother lov'd? 
I would not trust thee to a servant's hand. 
But was myself the guardian of thy youth. 
Thy dear companion : all is gone with thee. 
Alas I thy death like the devouring storm. 
Hath borne down all : my father is no more. 
And thou art gone, and I am going toa 
Our foes rejoice ; our mother, mad with joy. 
Smiles at our miseries ; that unnatural mother. 
She whom thou oft hast promised to destroy ; 
But cruel fate hath blasted all my hopes. 
And for my dear Orestes left me nought 
But this poor shadow. O I th' accursed place. 
Where I had sent thee ! O my hapless brother I 
Thou hast destroyed Electra: take me then, 
O, take me to thee I let this urn enclose 
My ashes too, and dust to dust^ be join'd. 
That we may dwell together once again ; 
In life united by one hapless fate, 
I would not wish in death to be divided : 
The dead are free from sorrows. 

Chorus. 

Fair Electra I 

Do not indulge thy grief; but, O I remember, 

^ Dust to dust. It is in the original, nyy fAifitP ck t« fu;dcy, ** No- 
thing to notlung.'' 
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Sprung from a mortal like thyself, Orestes 
Was mortal too ; that we are mortal all. 

Orestes. (aside,) 

What shall I say ? I can refrain no longer. 

Electra. 
Why this emotion? 

Orestes, {looking at Electra,) 
Can it be Electra 
That lovely form ? 

Electro, 
It is indeed that wretch ! 

Orestes, 
Odreadfull 

Electro. 

Stranger, dost thou weep for me ? 

Orestes, 
By impious hands to perish thus ! 

Electro, 

For me 

Doubtless thou weep'st, for I am changed indeed. 

Orestes, 
Of nuptial rites, and each domestic joy 
To live depriVd 1 

Electro. 
Why dost thou gaze on me? 

Orestes. 
Alas I I did not know I was so wretched. 

Electro^ 
Why, what hath made thee so? 

Orestes, 
I see thy woes. 

Electra, 
Not half of them. 

Orestes, 

Can there l)e worse than these ? 
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£Iectra, 
To live with murderers ? 

Orestes. 

What murderers, whom? 

Electro, 
The murderers of my father ; bound to serve them. 

Orestes. 

Who binds thee ? 

Eketrcu 

One who calls herself a mother ; — 

A name she little merits. 

Orestes. 

But say, how? 
Doth she withhold the means of life, or act 
With brutal violence to thee ? 

Electra. 

Both, alas I 
Are my hard lot ; she tries a thousand means 
To make me wretched. 

Orestes. 

And will none assist, 
Will none defend thee ? 

Ekctra. 

None. My only hope 
Lies buried there. 

Orestes. 
O ! how I pity thee 1 

Electro. 
'Tis kindly done ; for none will pity me. 
None but thyself. Art thou indeed a stranger. 
Or doth some nearer tie unite our sorrows? 

Orestes. 
I could unfold a tale ; but say, these virgins, 
May I depend on them ? 
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Electra. 
They are our friencL?, 
And faithful all 

Orestes, 
Then lay the nm aside. 
And I will tell thee. 

ElectrcL 
Do not take it from mc ; 
Do not, dear stranger. 

Orestes, 
But I must indeed ! 

Electra. 
Do not, I beg thee. 

Orestes. 
Come, you'll not repent it. 

Electra. 
O my poor brother ! if thy dear remains 
Are wrested from me, I am most unhappy. 

Orestes. 
No more ; thou must not grieve for him. 

Electra. 

Not grieve 
For my Orestes ? 

Orestes. 
No ; you should not weep. 

Electra^ 
Am I imworthy of him then ? 

m 

Orestes. 

O, no! 
But do not grieve. 

Elec&a. 
Not when I bear the ashes 
Of my dear brother? 
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Orestes, 
But they are not there. 
Unless by fiction, and a well-wrought talc 
That hath deceived thee. 

Electrcu 
Where then is his tomb ? 

Orestes. 
The living need none. 

Electro. 
Ha ! what sayest thou ? 

Orestes. 

Truth. 

Electro. 
Does he then live ? 

Orestes. 

If I have life, he lives. 

Electro. 
And art thou he ? 

Orestes. 

Look here, and be convinced ; 

This mark, 'tis from our father. 

Electro. 

O bless'd hour I 

Orestes. 
Bless'd indeed ! 

Electro^ 

Art thou then here ?* 

Orestes. 
I am. 

' Aulus Gcllios tells us that an actor named Polus having under- 
taken the part of Electra, in order to enter more fully into the 
character, brought upon the stage an urn containing the ashes of 
his son, which he wept over, and embraced as the ashes of Orestes ; 
his performance was so exquisite that the audience forgetting it 
was a mere representation, were deeply moved, and melted into 
tears. 
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The concluding scene, discovers the body of Clytem- 
nestra extended on a bier, but covered with a veiL 

ORE8TE8,PTLADE8,GOVERNOR OF ORESTES, £GISTHUS,ELECTBA, 
AND A CROWD OF SPECTATORS FROM THE CITY. 

.^Igisthus, 
What a sight is here ! 
O Deity supreme ! this could not be 
But by thy will ; and whether Nemesis* 
Shall still o'ertake me for my crime, I know not. 
Take off the veil, that I may view him well ; 
He was by blood allied, and therefore claims 
Our decent sorrows. 

Orestes, 
Take it off thyself: 
'Tis not my office ; thee it best befits 
To see and to lament 

jEffistkus. 

And so it does. 

And I will do it ; send Clytemnestra hither. 

(taking off the veil) 

Orestes. 
She is before thee. 

jEffisthus. 

Ha ! what do I see ? 

Orestes. 
Why what's the matter? What affi*ights thee so? 
Do you not see him ? 

jEffisthiis. 

In what dreadftil snare 
Am I then fallen ? 

Orestes. 
Dost thou not now behold 
That thou art talking with the dead? 

' Nemesis, the goddess of vengeance. 
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Alas! 
Too well I see it, and thou art — Orestes. 

Orestes, 
So great a prophet thou,^ and guess so ill ! 

CEDIPUS, KING OF THEBES. 

This tragedy has been considered both in ancient and 
modem times, as the most perfect production of the Gre- 
cian stage ; and in perusing it, the reader cannot fail to 
observe the splendid talent of Sophocles. The judici- 
ous preservation of the Unities, to use the language 
of criticism, produces such correctness, with a connection 
and dependence of the various incidents on each other, 
that circumstances appear to arise in their natural order, so 
as to impress on the mind the idea of reality. At the first 
appearance of (Edipus we are warmly interested in his 
favour ; he is a beneficent and honoured sovereign, anxious 
for the welfare of his kingdom, and prizing it as his own 
life. As a man, he is generous, intrepid, and wise; as 
a husband, affectionate and mild ; and as a father, tender 
and indulgent His anxious endeavours to discover the 
murderer of Laius, arise from his reverence of the oracle, 
and his own sense of justice : his further inquiries proceed 
from an exquisite sensibility. Tlie poet to attain bis end, 
has with much judgment blended this feeling with a fiery 
quality which blazes out on every occasion ; and although 
it shows a generous rather than a ferocious mind, natu- 
rally leads him into the evils which the oracle and his 
destiny had rendered inevitable: it was this disposition 
which instigated his abrupt departure from Corinth, in- 
flamed his resentment at the insult offered to him in the 
road " where three ways met," and from which &tal en- 

' This is a sneer of Orestes, on his being discovered by ^gisthus, 
who had the reputation of a prophet. 
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counter with his father, all liLs misfortunes arose. His 
anger against Tiresias was excited by the prophct*s refusal 
at once to mention the guilty person; he considered his 
silence injurious to himself, and to his country ; when at 
length Tiresias was provoked to speak, and pronounced CEdi- 
pus himself to be the murderer, conscious of his innocence, 
(for he then believed himself innocent), detesting the malig- 
nity of the accusation, persuaded from concurring circum- 
stances that the prophet had been suborned by Creon ; the 
one appeared to him as an impostor, and the other as a de- 
signing villidn, who had fabricated the charge to deprive 
him of his crown and life ; he is enraged but not inexora- 
ble at the intercession of his friends, even whilst under such 
conviction he generously dismisses Creon with impunity. 
The stroke that inflicts the deepest wound on a virtuous 
and ingenuous nature, is the accusation of guilt. As circum- 
stances opened, which gave the charge an increasing force 
that alarmed even his own mind ; neither nature nor reason 
oould suffer so animated a spirit to rest, till he had drawn 
aside the mysterious veil, and discovered all the horrors of 
his fate. Where then was the guilt of CEdipus ? We are 
to look for it, not in his conduct, but in his fate. He was, 
as Seneca beautifully expresses it, Phcebi reus. Before his 
birth Apollo had foretold that he should murder his father, 
and marry his mother; and his destiny led him against 
every effort of a virtuous mind, involuntarily and unknow- 
ingly to accomplish the sad predictions of the oracle. 

The scene is in front of the palace of CEdipus ; before it 
an altar is erected, at the foot of which a number of young 
men of the highest quality in Thebes, with boughs of sup- 
plication in their hands, are prostrate on the earth; the 
high priest of Jupiter, with several others, and some old 
men, are preparing for a sacrifice ; beyond there is a distant 
view of the two temples of Minerva, with their altars, and 
a large concoiurse of people standing round them. CEdipus 
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alarmed at the groans and lamentations of his people^ comes 
out of his palace to inquire the cause of their distress ; he 
calls his subjects, the progeny of Cadmus, who was the 
founder of Thebes, about two hundred years before his 
time. 

OSDIPUS, AND THE HIGH PRIEST OF JUPITER. 

CEdipiLS. 

my lov'd sons ! the youthful progeny 

Of ancient Cadmus! wherefore sit you here. 
And suppliant thus, with sacred boughs adom'd, 
Crowd to our altars ? Frequent sacrifice. 
And prayers, and sighs, and sorrows, fill the land. 

1 could have sent to learn the fatal cause : 
But see your anxious sovereign comes himself 
To know it all from you : behold your king, 
Renown'd CEdipus. Do thou, old man, 

(For best that office suits thy years) inform me. 
Why you are come ; is it the present ill 
That calls you here, or dread of future woe ? 
Hard were indeed the heart that did not feel 
For grief like yours, and pity such distress. 
If there be aught that CEdipus can do 
To serve his people, know me for your friend. 

Priest 
O king ! thou seest what numbers throng thy altars; 
Here bending sad beneath the weight of years. 
The hoary priests, here crowd the chosen youth 
Of Thebes, with these a weak and suppliant tr^ 
Of helpless infants ; last, in me behold 
The minister of Jove : far off thou seest 
Assembled multitudes, with laurel crown'd 
To where Minerva's hallow*d temples rise 
Frequent repair, or where Ismenus laves 
Apollo's sacred shrine. Too well thou know'st 
Thy wretched Thebes, with dreadful storms oppress'd. 
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Scarce lifts her head above the Vhelming flood : 
The teemmg earth her blasted harvest mourns. 
And on the barren plain the flocks and herds 
Unnumber'd perish ; dire abortion thwarts 
The mother's hopes, and painfiil she brings forth 
The half-formed infant ; baleful pestilence 
Hath laid our city waste ; the fiery god 
Stalks o'er deserted Thebes ; whilst, with our groans 
Enrich'd, the gloomy god of Erebus 
Triumphant smiles. * * 

ENTER CREON,^ CHORUS. 

CEdipus. 

My dearest Creon ! 
O ! say, what answer bear'st thou from the god ; 
Or good, or ill? 

Crearu 

Grood, very good ; for know 
The worst of ills, if rightly used, may prove 
The means of happiness. 

OEdipus. 

What says my friend ? 
This answer gives me naught to hope, or fear. 

Crecm. 
Shall we retire, or woidd you that I speak 
In public here ? 

CEdiptis. 

Before them all declare it : 
Their woes sit heavier on me than my own. 

Crean, 
Then mark what I have heard : the god conmiands 
That instant we drive forth the fatal cause 

* Creon had been sent by QBdipos to Apollo's shrine at Delphi, 
to inquire the cause, and what ought to be done to relievo the 
miiory of Thebes, and he was just returned. 
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Of this dire pestilence, nor nourish here 
Th' accursed monster. 

(Edipus. 

Who ? what monster ? how 
Bemove it? 

Creon, 
Or by banishment, or death : 
Life must be giv'n for life ; for yet his blood 
Rests on the city. 

(Ediptis. 
Whose ? what means the god ? 

Crean. 

king I before thee Laius rul'd o'er Thebes. 

(Ediptis. 

1 know he did, though I did ne'er behold him. 

Creon, 
Laius was slain, and on his murderers 
(So Phoebus says) we mu9t have vengeance. 

(Edipus. 

Where ? 

Where are the murderers? who shall trace the guilt 

Buried so long in silence ? 

Creon, 

Here, he said, 

Ev'n in this land : what's sought for may be found, 

But truth unsearch'd for, seldom comes to light. 

(Edipus. 
How did he fall, and where ? at home, abroad. 
Died he at Thebes, or in a foreign land ? 

Creon, 
He left his palace fame reports, to seek 
Some oracle ; since that, we ne'er beheld hinu 

(Edipus. 
But did no messenger return ? not one 



Of all ]m train, of whom we might inquire 
Touching this mutder ? 

One. and one alone, 
C«me Uck, who flying, 'acaped the general elaughter 
But nothing, mve one little circumBtance, 
Or knew, or e'er related. 

(Bdipia. 
What was that ? 
Much nwT bf l«»m'd from that : a little dawn 
(>f lifllii «(^imriiig may di«ca\'er alL 

l>)UUl^ altarlc'd hv robbnrfi, and opprc^^'il 
»v niimhcnt. ftM;' auch w his i»k-. 

iHMiu T«s raorBBT, (Kdipcs, caoBra. 
(E£piu. 
t> ngv TireauM ! tlmu, who knowest all 
Tfcal <wn be known, the things of heav'n above 
And Mrth below ; whose mental eye behold^ 
Blind as tbou art, the rtate of dying Thebes, 
And weep; her fate, to thee we look for aid. 
On thee alone for mlety we depend: 
TTuaapBwer.wlttchpCTthanoeUmnhMt not hand. 
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7Vre»uu. 
Alas I what misery it is to know 
When knowledge is thus fatal I O TiresiasI 
Thou art undone. Woidd I had never come ! 

(Edipus. 
Whatsay'st thou? whence this strange dejection? speak! 

Tirenas. 
Let me be gone ; 'twere better for us both 
That I retire in silence ; be advis'd. 

(Edipus. 
It is ingratitude to Thebes, who bore 

And cherish'd thee ; it is unjust to all. 

To hide the wiD of heaven. 

Tiresicu. 

Tis rash in thee 

To ask, and rash I fear will prove my answer. 

Chorus. 
O ! do not, by the gods, conceal it from us ; 
Suppliant we all request, we all conjure thee. 

Tiresias, 

What is decreed by heaven 
Must come to pass, though I reveal it not. 

(Edipus. 
Still 'tis thy duty to inform us of it. 

Tiresias. 
Ill speak no more, not though thine anger swell 
Ev'n to its utmost. 

(Edipus. 

Nor wiU I be silent. 
I tell thee once for all, thou wert thyself 
Accomplice in this deed ; nay more, I think, 
But for thy blindness, wouldst with thy own hand 
Have done it too." 

* The unfortunate part of the character of CEdipus here opeus 
itself; we find him presumptuous, resentful, and suspicious, dimi< 

N 
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THresias, 

'Tifl well ; now hear Tiresias : 
The sentence, which thou didst thyself proclsdm. 
Falls on thyself; henceforth shall never man 
Hold converse with thee, for thou art accurs'd. 
The guilty cause of this our city's woes. 

Tiresias having left, CEklipus accuses Creon of being in 
league with the former to ruin him. 

JOCASTA THE MOTHEB, AND WIFE OF (EDIPU8, ENTEBa 

Jocasteu 
Let not a fear perplex thee, (Edipus I 
Mortals know nothing of futurity, 
And these prophetic seers are all impostors ; 
m prove it to thee. Ejiow, then, Liaius once. 
Not from Apollo, but his priests, received 
An oracle, which said, it was decreed 
He should be slain by his own son, the offspring 
Of Laius and Jocasta ; yet he feU 
By strangers murder'd, for so fame reports. 
By robbers in the place where three ways meet 
A son was bom, but ere three days had pass'd 
The in&nt's feet were bor*d;^ a servant took, 
And left him on the pathless mountain's top. 
To perish there; thus Phoebus ne'er decreed 
That he should kill his father, or that Laius, 
Which much he fear'd, should by his son be slun. 
Such is the truth of oracles ; henceforth 
Regard them not. What heaven woidd have us know. 
It can with ease unfold, and will reveal it. 

nishing our pity for his misfortunes, and tending to recondle us to his 
approaching fate. 

* (Edipus receiyed his name (rem this circumstance, it signifying 
sweDed feet. 
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(Edipus. 
What thou ^st said, Jocasta, much disturbB me — 
I tremble at it^ 

Jocastcu 
Wherefore shouldat thou fear ? 

(Edipus, 
Methought I heard thee say, Laius was slain 
Where three wajrs meet. 

Jocastcu 

'Twas so reported then, 
And is so stilL 

(Edipus. 

Where happen'd the misfortune ? 

Jocastcu 
In Phocis, where the roads unite that lead 
To Delphi, and to Daulia. 

(Edipus. 

How long since ? 

Jocastcu 
A little time ere you began to reign 
O'er Thebes, we heard it- 

(Edipus. 

O almighty Jove I 
What wilt thou do with me ? 

The arrival of a shepherd from Corinth, with the news 
that Polybus is dead, and that the Isthmian people^ wished 
to choose CBdipus for their king, brings on the discovery 
that CEdipus is not the son of Polybus, as he believed him- 
self, and becomes the means of displaying his guilt, and 

^ What Jocasta says to destroy the force of the oracle tends to 
confirm it, and increases the fears of GSdipus ; this is one of the 
beauties in the plan on which the fable is conducted. 

* The Isthmian people; the people of Corinth, so called from the 
famous Isthmus there. 
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involving him in ruin ; nothing, as Aristotle observes, can be 
more completely tragicaL The queen, better acquainted 
with all the circumstances than CEdipus, and convinced of 
the dreadful accidents that had occurred, abruptly quits the 
stage, stupified and horror stricken, with the determination 
to destroy herself; her silence and sudden departure are 
truly judicious, and a proof of the correct judgment of 
Sophocles. 

THE OLD SHEPHERD, (EDIPUS, 8HEPHEBD FROM CORINTH, 

CHORUS. 

(Edipus. 
Now answer me, old man I look this way, speak — 
Didst thou belong to Laius ? 

Old Shepherd. 

Sir, I did, 

^No hirely slave, but in his palace bred, 
I serv'd him long. 

CEdipus. 
What was thy business there? 

Old Shepherd. 
For my life's better part I tended sheep. 

CEdipus. 
And whither didst thou lead them ? 

Old Shepherd. 

To Cithflsron, 

And to the neighb'ring plains. 

CEdipus. 
Behold this man I (painting to the Shepherd of Corinth) 
[ Dost thou remember to have seen him ? 

Old Shepherd, 

Whom? 

What hath he done ? 

CEdipus. 
Him, who now stands before thee, 
Call'st thou to mind, or converse or connection 
Between you in times past ? 
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Old Shepherd. 

I cannot say 
I recoUect it now. 

Shepherd of Corinth. 

I do not wonder 
He should forget me, but I will recall 
Some facts of ancient date ; he must remember 
When on Cithssron we together fed 
Our sey'nd flocks, in daily converse join'd. 
From spring to autumn, and when winter bleak 
Approach'd, retired : I to my little cot 
Convey'd my sheep, he to the palace led 
His fleecy care. Canst thou remember this ? 

Old Shepherd. 
I do, but that is long since. 

Shepherd of Corinth. 

It is; 

But say, good shepherd; canst thou call to mind 

An infant, whom thou didst deliver to me. 

Requesting me to breed him as my own. 

Old Shepherd. 
Ha I wherefore aak'st thou this ? 

Shepherd of Corinth, (pointifig to CEdipus.J 
Behold him here. 
That very child. 

Old Shepherd. 

O I say it not ; away 1 
Perdition on thee I 

OSdipus. 
Why reprove him thus? 
Thou art thyself to blame, old man. 

Old Shepherd. 

In what 

Am I to blame, my Lord ? 
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(Edipus. 
Thou wilt not speak 
Touching this boy. 

Old Shepherd. 
Alas, poor man I he knows not 
What he hath said. 

CEdipus. 
If not by softer means 
To be persuaded^ force shall wring it from thee. 

Old Shepherd. 
Treat not an old man harshly. 

CEdipus. (to the Attendants.) 
Bind his hands. 
Old Shepherd. 
Wherefore, my Lord? What wouldst thou have me do ? 

CEdipus. 
That child he talks of, didst thou give it to him ? 

Old Shepherd. 
I did, and woidd to heaven I then had died 1 

CEdipus. 
Die soon thou shalt, unless thou tell'st it all. 

Old Shepherd. 
Say, rather if I do. 

CEdipus. 

This fellow means 
To trifle with us, by his dull delay. 

Old Shepherd. 
I do not ; said I not I gave the child? 

CEdipus. 
Whence came the boy ? was he thy own, or who 
Did give him to thee? 

Old Shepherd. 

From another hand 
I had received him. 
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(Edijms. 
Say, what hand? from whom? 
Whence came he ? 

Old Shepherd. 
Do not) by the goda I b^ of thee. 
Do not enquire. 

CEdipiAs. 

Force me to ask again. 
And thou shalt die. 

Old Shepherd. 
In Laius' palace bom. 

CEdipus. 
Son of a slave, or of the king? 

Old Shepherd. 

Alas! 
'Tis death for me to speak. 

CEdiput: 

And me to hear ; 
Yet say it. 

Old Shepherd. 
He was called the son of Laius ; 
But ask the queen, for she can best inform thee. 

(Edipus. 
Did she then give the child to thee ? 

Old Shepherd. 

She did. 
(Edipus. 
For what ? 

Old Shepherd. 

To kill him. 

(Edipus. 

Kill her child I inhuman 
And barb*rous mother 1 
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Old Shepherd. 
A dire oracle 
Affrighted^ and constrain'd her to it. 

(EidiptLs. 

Ha! 
What oracle ? 

Old Shepherd. 

Which said, her son should slay 

His parents. 

CEdipuM. 

Wherefore gav'st thou then the infant 
To this shepherd ? 

Old Shepherd. 
Pity mov'd me to it : 
I hop'd he would have soon oonvey'd his charge 
To some far distant coimtry ; he, alas ! 
Preserv'd him but for misery and woe ; 
For, O my Lord ! if thou indeed art he. 
Thou art of all mankind the most unhappy. 

(Edipus. 

me I at length the mystery's unravell'd : 
'Tis plain; 'tis dear ; my fate is all determin'd. 
Those are my parents who should not have been 
Allied to me ; she is my wife, ev'n she. 
Whom nature had forbidden me to wed: 

1 have slain him who gave me life, and now 
Of thee, O light I I take my last BEurewell ; 
For CEdipuB shall ne'er behold thee more. 

Chorus. 
STROPHE I. 
O, hapless state of human race. 
How quick the fleeting shadows pass 
Of transitory bliss below. 
When all is vanity and woe I 
By thy example taught, O prince I we see 
Man was not made for true felicity. 
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ANTISTROPHE L 
Thou CBdipuB ! beyond the rest 
Of mortals wert supremely blessed ; 
Whom ev'ry hand conspir'd to raise^ 
Whom ev'ry hand rejoic'd to praise ; 
When from the sphinx thy ail-preserving hand 
Stretch'd forth its aid to save a sinking land. 

STROPHE II. 
Thy virtues rais'd thee to a throne, 
And grateful Thebes was all thy own : 
Alas I how chang'd that glorious name I 

Lost are thy virtues and thy fame. 

• * 

The above is the fifth and last song or intermede of the 
chorus, who lament the fate of their unhappy master in a 
very affecting manner; drawing from his example some 
moral reflections on the instability of human hapi^ess, 
suitable to the occasion. The songs of the chorus through- 
out this play are to the last degree beautiful and pathetic. 

The other tragedies extant of Sophocles are, (Edipus Colo- 
neus — Ajax — ^Philoctetes — Antigone — and the Trachiniao. 

(Edipus Coloneus, or (Edipus at Colonus, is a continua- 
tion of (Edipus, king of Thebes. He is here represented as 
old and blind, banished from his realm, reduced to indigence, 
and wandering from city to city ; until he arrives at last, 
conducted by his daughter Antigone, at Colonus, a hill not 
far from Athens, where stood a temple and grove sacred to 
the furies,^ or as they are styled, the venerable goddesses, 
where he is destined to die. The subject of this drama is 
simple, containing little more than a narration of the most 
remarkable circumstances attending the death of (Edipus. 
The principal emotion which it awakens in the breast of the 
reader is pity. The unshaken fortitude of the mind of 

' Alecto, Meg»ra, and Tisiphone. 
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CEdipuSy the dignity he sustains under his afflictions, de- 
mand our respect ; but we feel a deeper sorrow for the exile 
at Colonus than we felt for the monarch at Thebes. Anti- 
gone, with cheerful and unremitting assiduity, attends her 
father in all his wanderings, begs his dmly food for him, and 
mitigates his sorrows ; she is a perfect example of tender 
affection and filial piety. Her sister Ismene, although she 
does not bear so prominent a part, appears in the same ami- 
able light An Athenian audience must have been highly 
gratified with the representation of their hero Theseus, whose 
frank and generous character is finely contrasted with that 
of the hypocritical and unfeeling Creon. Although a spi- 
rit of melancholy is diffused through most of the scenes of 
this drama, there are some of a stronger nature. CEdipus 
is not to die like common mortals, the fate of kingdoms 
depends upon his death, a blessing is to follow if the place 
be kept secret where his remains are buried; the closing 
scene is attended with circumstances of a sublime and aw- 
ful nature. 

Ajax. — The contest for the arms of Achilles, the deci- 
sion in favour of Ulysses, the rage, madness, and death of 
Ajax, are the circumstances on which Sophocles foimded 
this tragedy. The first scene, in which Minerva is brought 
forward, is absurd, and only redeemed by the fine reflection 
made by Ulysses at the sight of Ajax in his frenzy, or state 
of violent derangement. 

" I pity such distress. 
For he is wedded to the worst of foes : 
His hapless state reminds me of my own. 
And tells me that frail mortals are no more 
Than a vain image, and an empty shade.'* 

The whole of the subject is a fierce and terrible one, soft- 
ened by the introduction of the mild but unfortunate Tec- 
messa, the wife of Ajax. Her first appearance is interesting. 
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her narrative decorous ; she exhibits an amiable gentleness 
to her loved and honoured husband. When she endeavours 
to dissuade him from his dreadful piurpose of self-destruction, 
her arguments though impassioned, and enforced with the 
enthusiasm of eloquent grief, are still dictated by reason. 
Her lamentations over him, after he has fallen upon his 
sword, are the effusions of an affectionate and afflicted heart 
The miseries of her own improtected situation, and of her 
eon's, rise before her in their gloomiest colours; but she 
soon loses sight of them, and dwells with pathetic fondness 
on the virtues of the dead. Ajax, after he had recovered 
his senses, exhibits a deep melancholy ; conscious of his own 
worth, we find fixed resentment, shame, desperation, and 
inflexible resolution not to survive his lost glory : this part 
of the subject is animated with a stem grandeur. A pre- 
tended change is introduced, necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose, as it gives hope to his friends and quiets 
their minds; it is the deceitful calm before a storm. On the 
death of Ajax, according to modem ideas, the drama should 
end ; the insults offered to him, however, and the afflictions 
of his friends, were not yet finished. To be deprived of the 
rites of sepulture was to the ancients more terrible than death 
itself, and the attempt occasions a further and deeper dis- 
tress. It is believed that the political enmity of the Athe- 
nians to the Spartans and Argives, was the cause of an 
odious representation of Menelaus and Agamemnon, while 
it gave the poet an opportunity of introducing the affecti- 
onate and high-spirited Teucer, with the generous pmdence 
of Ulysses. 

PkUocUtes. — Hercules, at his death on Mount Hyllus, 
bequeathed to his friend and companion Philoctetes, his in- 
vincible bow and arrows, with which the latter joined the 
armament of the Greeks with seven ships, against Troy. 
In their passage the fleet anchored at Chrysa, a small island 
in the iBgean sea ; and as Philoctetes was there, searching 
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for an altar on which Hercules in his expedition against 
Troy had sacrificed^ he was wounded in the foot by the 
envenomed bite of a serpent, the consequence of which was 
a putrid and incurable ulcer ; this became highly offensive, 
and its anguish forced from the unfortunate sufferer cries 
and groans which disturbed the Greek sacrifices. The fleet 
proceeded to Lemnos ; on that wild coast Ulysses and Dio- 
mede, at the command of Agamemnon and Menelaus, put 
him ashore when he was asleep, and barbarously continued 
their course without him. In this melancholy situation he 
remained till the tenth year of the war ; Helenus then an- 
nounced the decrees of fate to the Grecian chiefs, that Troy 
could not be conquered without the arrows of Hercules, in 
the possession of Philoctetes. Ulysses and Neoptolemus 
were dispatched with commands to bring him to the seigc. 
The manner in which this expedition was conducted, and the 
means made use of by the artftil Ulysses to gain the arrows, 
constitute the subject of the tragedy ; which, although bar- 
ren of dramatic incidents, and divested of theatrical orna- 
ment, abounds in open simplicity, strength of colouring, 
propriety of character and manners. The contrast is great 
and well supported between Ulysses and Neoptolemus ; the 
former is prudent and versatile, even condescending to guile 
and artifice to gain his object; the latter is young, gene- 
rous, and amiable, ambitious of the hero's glory, but averse 
to the statesman's fraud. Between these stands the unhappy 
Philoctetes, an object of pity and respect 

Antigone, Eteodes, and Poljmices, sons of the unfortunate 
CEdipus, having an equal claim to the kingdom of Thebee, 
had agreed to divide the power, and to reign year by year 
alternately; but Eteocles having first ascended the throne, 
and tasting the sweets of sovereignty, broke the contract, and 

. maintained himself in his position as sovereign. Poljmices 
in revenge raised an Argive army, and attacked Thebes ; a 

,Jbtttitlie ensued, and after much slaughter on both sides, the 
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brothers agreed to decide their quarrel by single combat : 
they fought, and were slain by each other. After their 
death the kingdom devolved to their uncle Creon, whose 
first act of supreme power was an edict forbidding the rite* 
of sepulture to Polynices as a trait or^ and denouncing in- 
stant death to any who should dare to bury him. Here the 
action of the tragedy commences. The tender and virtu- 
ous Antigone, already so illustrious for her filial piety to 
her father, sets a bright example of afiection to her brother 
and reverence to the gods ; animated with a sense of duty, 
and regardless of the menaces of a tyrant, she pays the last 
sad offices to the unhappy Polynices. This, and its dread- 
ful consequences, the death of Antigone, that of Hsemon, 
who destroys himself for her loss, she having been his affi- 
anced bride, and the death of Eurydice, the wife of Creon, 
who kills herself on the news of the fatal catastrophe to her 
son, form the drama. Poetical justice is here strictly ob- 
served ; the unfortimate Creon suffers as a king, a father, 
and a husband, and notwithstanding his cruelty becomes at 
length an object of compassion. There is a circumstance 
here which illustrates the perfect propriety in the manner 
Sophocles conducts his tragedies. Eurydice on hearing the 
news of her son's death, and its melancholy circumstances, 
hurriedly retires in a silence more expressive of her deep 
griel^ than clamorous lamentation. When CEdipus is dia- 
oovered tQ be unknowingly the murderer of his father, Jo- 
casta acts in the same manner. Sophocles (to speak in the 
language of Shakspeare) '^ never o'ersteps the modesty of 
nature." This drama has been much admired for the conduct 
of its plot, the justness of its characters, and the propriety 
of its sentiments; it met with remarkable success on the 
Athenian stage, having been represented, according to Aris- 
tophanes the grammarian, thirty-two times, and procured 
for the author as a reward the government of Samos. So- 
phocles knew well for whom he wrote ; Thebes had deserted 
the cause of glory and of Greece in the Persian war^ besides 
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being hostile to the Athenians ; it must therefore have gra- 
tified that people, conscious of their own merit, and glowing 
with all the enthusiasm of civil liberty, to see their enemies 
represented under such contemptible circumstances as the 
slaves of a tyrant 

The TVachinuBf or Trachhaan Virgins. — The titles of the 
ancient tragedies were usually given to them either from 
the persons concerned, the bu^ess of the drama, or the 
place where it was transacted. The appellation is given 
from Trachin, a town situated near mount CEta in Thes- 
saly ; to this place Ddaniia had accompanied Hercules in 
his voluntary banishment, and remained under the protec- 
tion of Ceyx the king, during the absence of her husband 
on his expedition to CEiChalia. From its commencement 
as follows, Soi^iocles has been accused of an anachronism. 

** Of ancient fiune, and long for truth receiv'd. 
Hath been the maxim, that nor good, nor ill 
Can mortal life be call'd before we die.^ 

The above observation is generally ascribed to Solon, 
who lived long after Deianira, the heroine of the piece ; but 
as the remark is no less obvious than true, it is not surpris- 
ing to find it quoted proverbially even in very early ages. 
Thus Sol(Hnon, in the 7th chapter of Ecclesiastes, at the 1st 
verse, in the same feeling, says, ** the day of a man's death 
is better than the day of his birth," for he knows not what 
shall happen to him in his life-time ; indeed it would appear 
as if the ancient Gbreek authors were well acquainted with 
the Hebrew writings, the instances are so numerous where 
sentiments of a similar nature are expressed, and circum- 
stances of a like character recorded in their works. Sopho- 
cles is said to have drawn his women as they ought to be, 
and Deianira is represented as a pattern of conjugal affection. 
In the most trying circumstance that affects the female 
heart, she is not without a deep feeling of the injury, and 
of it ^in secret to her female friends, but without 
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violent resentment or intemperate asperity. Her sole object 
is to recover the wandering love of Hercules ; and the unfor- 
tunate measure which she takes, that of sending to him a 
poisoned robe in ignorance of its baneful qualities, brings 
on the dreadful catastrophe of the drama. As this measure 
could not with propriety be carried into execution without 
the assent of the chorus, and as the prudence of old age 
could not have approved of the plan, the poet has with judg- 
ment formed it of young and inexperienced virgins. The 
merit of this piece consists in the gradations of distress, 
from the plaintive melancholy of Deianira to the last agonies 
of Hercules. This tragedy gave rise to the Hercules Furens 
of Seneca, and the Hercule Mourant of Botrou : the Latin 
and French poets have sadly deviated from the simplicity 
and beauty of the original 

Euripides flourished 455 B» C 
This great tragic author was bom at Salamis 480 B. C. 
The immense army with which Xerxes invaded Ghreece, 
when he was advancing towards Attica, to revenge the de- 
feat of his father's forces, and his signal failure, are recorded 
in history. The Athenians by the advice of Themistocles, 
retired with their effects to Salamis, Troezene, and ^gina. 
Among those who took refuge at Salamis, were Mnesarchus 
and Clito the parents of this poet, who is stated to have 
been bom in that island, on the day in which the Grecians 
gained their memorable victory over the Persian fleet. The 
family of Euripides was one of rank and fortune ; conse- 
quently no expense was spared in his education : he studied 
eloquence under Prodicus, ethics under Socrates, and phi- 
losophy imder Anaxagoras. The events transmitted to us 
of the life of Euripides are few in number ; and it appears 
more than probable, that he passed a great part of his time 
in that unambitious retirement horn public affidrs, which is 
the usual sphere of individuals deeply engaged in literary 
pursuits. He particularly excels in painting the passion of 
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love, both in its tenderest emotions and most violent parox- 
jrsms ; although the characters of his women demonstrate, 
that he had no very exalted opinion of the virtues of the 
sex ; this feeling may be partly accounted for from his do* 
mestic unhappiness, having married twice; he was obliged to 
divorce both his wives for their licentiousness. Longinus 
does not rate high his talents for the sublime, but he pos- 
sessed a superior excellence, his verses with eloquence and 
harmony breathe an admirable morality. Aristotle compar- 
ing him with Sophocles, says, that he was the greatest mas- 
ter of the tender pasrion. After the unfortunate expedition 
of Nicias against Syracuse, the Athenian prisoners were 
set at liberty and freed from slavery, by repeating parts of 
the tragedies of this poet, and the Sicilians became passi- 
onately fond of his writings from that circumstance. On 
their return home the liberated captives did not fail to 
return thanks to the poet, as the author of their freedom. 

Between the eighteenth and seventy-second year of his 
age, Euripides composed seventy-five tragedies, of which 
nineteen are still extant; he is said to have been in the ha- 
bit of retiring to his birth-place Salamis, and of cultivating 
his melancholy muse, in a gloomy cavern. In the latter 
years of his life, exposed to malevolence and envy, his feel- 
ings soured by the disreputable conduct of his wives, he re- 
tired to the court of Archelaus, king of Macedon, where he 
was received with every mark of esteem and honour. This 
monarch to his many royal virtues added a fondness for 
literature, and knew how to value his society ; he particur 
larly admired the virtue, disinterestedness, candour, and 
gentleness of manners which distinguished Euripides. In 
this court at that time were many eminent men. Agatho, 
a tragic poet, a friend of Euripides, Timotheus the famous 
musician, and Zeuxis the celebrated painter; with such as- 
sociates Euripides lived happily, and died lamented in the 
third year of his residence at the court of Macedon, in the 
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seventy-fifth year of his age. Archelaus mourned for him, 
as for a near relation, buried him among the kings of Mar 
cedon, and erected a magnificent monument to his memory. 
It may not be here out of place, to ofier a remark on the 
rapid advance which tragedy made in Greece after its com- 
mencement. Thus iEschylus its founder, died 456 B. C, and 
in little more than a century it had advanced to its highest 
perfection. The Greek drama continued rapidly to im- 
prove through each succeeding hand, which may in some 
measure be accoimted for, in this manner, that Sophocles 
and Euripides were the friends, the disciples, and often 
the instructors of the most renowned philosophers, and 
could draw their knowledge from the valuable stores of 
Anaxagoras and Socrates. 

MEDEA. 

This beautiful tragedy is considered the finest of those 
still remaining to us from the pen of Euripides : it is fur- 
ther remarkable from the circumstance that Cicero was 
engaged in its perusal, when his litter was stopped by the 
assassins, sent by Mark Anthony to murder him. Medea, 
the daughter of ^etes, the barbarous and inhospitable king 
of Colchis, becoming enamoured of Jason, who went to the 
court of her father for the purpose of carrying off the cele- 
brated golden fleece, he is enabled by her acquaintance with 
magic, to get over all his difficulties and dangers, and to 
bring his expedition to a successful termination; he then 
marries his guide and preserver, with whom he elopes, 
and after some years settles at Corinth. Here, unmindful 
of his obligations, Jason is desirous of divorcing his wife, the 
unhappy Medea, and of contracting a marriage with Glance, 
the daughter of king Creon, who fearing the cruelty and art 
of Medea, banishes her and her two sons from the country, 
to secure his daughter from her revenge. This infidelity of 
Jason's, and the dreadful consequences of it, form the subject 
of this noble tragedy. In the conduct of Jason, the poet 

o 
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has finely united to guilt, its inseparable attendants, folly 
and punishment ; but in Medea, he has exerted the utmost 
efforts of his genius; she, the illustrious princess, the daugh- 
ter of a king, descended from the sun, and celebrated for 
her skill in science, finds herself on a sudden forsaken by 
the man she loved, whom she had saved from destruction, 
for whom she had betrayed the interests of her country, 
whose fortunes she had followed, or rather directed for eight 
years, and whom she had never offended : thus injured by 
her faithless husband, insulted by Creon, and driven with 
her sons from his kingdom, she feels her misfortunes in 
their fuU force, and meditates a terrible vengeance; to 
effect which she accommodates herself to circumstances, 
pretends to submit to her sentence, is condescending and 
insinuating to the Corinthian ladies, who form the chorus, 
submissive to Creon, courteous and suppliant to .£geus. 
At her first interview with Jason, she reproaches him with 
severity, but with a calm dignity sustains her superiority 
even in her greatest distress, and refuses the offer of his 
treasures with a generous indignation. Having secured an 
asylum for herself at Athens, she sends her sons with rich 
presents to the bride, and by the interposition of Jason 
succeeds in obtaining her good offices with the king to 
permit the youths to remain at Corinth, under the pro- 
tection of their father. Her sons are now sent back to 
her, and Glauce hastens to array herself in the splendid 
robes presented by her rival, but soon finds that the en- 
chantress has embued them with a deadly poison, which 
proves fatal both to herself, and to her father. Jason fear- 
ing the fate that may await his sons, hastens to them ; but 
finds on his arrival that Medea has already sacrificed them, 
as an expiation of the infidelity of her husband, whose agony 
she despises, and defjring his resentment, fiies from Corinth 
through the air with her slaughtered children, in a chariot 
drawn by winged dragons. Thus Jason finds himself de- 
prived of his bride, of his sons, and even of the mournful 
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satisfaction of burying them, and is left to grow old in 
misery. 

Ennius translated the Medea into Latin. Ovid wrote a 
tragedy on the same story, and Msecenas is said also to have 
done so — ^these are lost. Seneca^ has left us a tragedy on 
the same subject, which in point of execution is exceedingly 
inferior to that of the Greek dramatist; with him Medea is 
constantly in a rage ; for the workings of a feeling mind, he 
substitutes turgid declamation: the whole of his fourth act 
is taken up with horrid incantations, motives are destroyed, 
and circumstances misrepresented. The beautiful scene in 
Euripides of the pathetic parting of Medea with her children, 
the struggle between nature and revenge, is extinguished 
by a burst of frenzy ; whilst the cruelty of Creon, and the 
infidelity of Jason are so mitigated, that the moral of the 
drama is destroyed. The great Comeille in his Med^, with 
these two different models before him, was so injudicious 
as to imitate the faults of Seneca, instead of following the 
chaste simplicity of Euripides. 

The scene is in the vestibule of the palace of Jason at 
Corinth — 

The Nurse of Medea. 
O, that the gallant Argo had not wing'd 
Her course to Colchis through the clashing rocks 
Of the black Euxine ; that in Pelion's groves 
The pine had ne'er been felFd ; nor at the oars 
The hero's hands had labour'd when they sought 
The golden fleece for Pelias : then my queen, 
Medea, had not plough'd the wat'ry way 
To tower'd lolchos, madd'ning with the love 
Of Jason. * • 

' Seneca. There were three celebrated authors of this name. 
The first was a rhetorician ; the second a pliilosoplier, and son of 
the former ; the third a tragedian, the anthor of the drama here 
alluded to. 
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This is the state of firmest happiness. 

When from the husband no discordant will 

The wife estranges ; but their dearest ties 

Of love are loosen'd ; all is variance now 

And hate ; for Jason, to his children false. 

False to my mistress, for a royal bride 

Hath left her couch, and wedded Creon's daughter. 

Lord of this land. Ill doth Medea brook 

This base dishonour ; on his oaths she calls, 

Recalls their plighted hands, the firmest pledge 

Of mutual faith, and calls the gods to witness 

What a requital she from Jason finds. 

Of food regardless, and in sorrow sunk 

She lies, and melts in tears each tedious hour 

Since first she knew her lord had injured her; 

Nor lifts her eye, nor lifts her face from earth, 

Deaf to her friends' entreaties as a rock. 

Or billow of the sea ; save when she turns 

Her snowy neck, and to herself bewails 

Her father, and her country, and her house. 

Which she betray'd to follow this base man. 

Who treats her now with such indignity. 

Affliction now hath taught her what it is 

Not to forsake a parent and his house. 

She hates her children, nor with pleasure sees them. 

I fear her, lest she form some strange design ; 

For violent her temper, and of wrongs 

Impatient. * * 

MEDEA, CHORUS. 

Medecu 
Great Jove, thou righteous vengeance of great Jove, 
And thou bright orb of day ! Now shall I find. 
My friends, a glorious conquest o'er my foes. 
This leads to conquest, and my hopes rise high 
That chastisement awaits them : for this man,^ 

' .^geos, who had yowed to grant her protection at Athens. 
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Where most the danger threatened, shows the port 
Of all my counsels ; here then will I fix 
My anchored bark, and to the royal town 
Of Pallas bend my steps. * * 

JASON, MEDEA, CHORUS. 

JcLson. 
I come at thy request ; for though thy thoughts 
Breathe anger, I would not be wanting to thee, 
But hear whate'er of new be now thy wisL 

Medea. 
What hath been said amiss, I much entreat thee; 
Forgive me, Jason : right it is that thou 
Bear with my passion for the many acts 
Of our past love : calm reason hath resum'd 
Its station in my heart, much have I blam'd 
And chid myself; * Why, wayward as thou art,' 
Thus have I school'd me ? * Why wilt thou give way 
To madness? Why this anger? All their thoughts 
Are good to me and friendly : I have made 
The monarch of this land mine enemy ; 
My husband too, who works my greatest good, 
Wedding the royal dame, that to my sons 
He may raise brothers. Check thy passion then : 
The gods thus kind, hast thou a cause of grief? 
Hast thou not sons ? I know that we have fled 

Our coimtry, and are destitute of friends.' 

* • 

This I approve, nor blame thee for the past. 
No wonder that a woman brooks it ill. 
For other nuptials, when by interest led, 
Her husband barters her. But now thy heart 
Is calm'd to better counsels : time hath led 
Reason in triumph to her seat : this shows thee 
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A woman truly wise. For you, my sons, 
Your father not improvident, hath form'd 
The best of measures, with the fav'ring gods. 
The state of Corinth shall, I trust, behold 
You, with your future brothers, eminent 
In rank and glory ; fair advance your growth : 
The rest your father, with whatever god 
Is kind and friendly to us, will effect 

may I see you blooming in the prime 
Of manhood, and to every virtue train'd 
Superior to my foes ! — ^But why is this ? 

Why stands the moist tear trembling in thine eye ? 
AVTiy is thy pale cheek tum'd aside, as if 
Thou didst receive my words unwillingly ? 

Mcdecu 
Nothing. I was but thinking of my sons. 

Jason. 
Be cheer'd : their welfare is my dearest care. 

Medea, 

1 will be cheer*d and trust thee : yet I am 
A woman, and by nature prone to tears. 

Jason. 
Why with excess of grief mourn o'er thy sons ? 

Medea, 
I am their mother : when thy wish was breath'd 

That they might live, a piteous thought^ arose. 
If that might be. But why I sent to ask 
Thy presence here in part hath been explain'd. 
The rest I now will tell thee. Since the lords 
Are bent to drive me from this land, for me 
I judge it best, not to dwell here, a check, 

1 A piteous thought. This is very beautiful : Medea had already 
determined to kill her tons, and Jason's new bride ; she is artfully 
luDiiig him into a fiital security, which is nearly discovered by a gosh 

mplamd tendaniess* 
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A curb on thee^ and on thy royal friends ; 
For I am thought an enemy to their house : 
Well then, far distant from this land I fly ; 
But that my sons may by thy hand be train'd. 
Entreat the king they be not exiled hence. 

Ja»(m. 
With what success I know not, I will move him. 

Medecu 
Nay rather move thy bride, that she entreat 

Her father not to drive my children hence. 

Most readily : and, be she not unlike 
Her gentle sex, I shall prevul with her. 

Medecu 
In this I will assist thee ; I will send her 
Presents, whose beauteous lustre far outshines 
Whatever of radiance human eyes have seen ; 
A fine wrought robe, a gold-entwined crown 
My sons shall bear. Of my attendant train 
Gro one, and quickly bring these ornaments. 

Why wilt thou simply rob thyself of these ? 

Think'st thou the royal house in want of vests. 

In want of gold ? Nay, keep them, give them not : 

If me she deign to value, she will hold 

My words of higher worth than richest gifts. 

Medecu 
Dissuade me not, for presents with the gods 
Have power ; and no persuasive words can charm 
The hearts of men like gold. Fortune is her's. 
And makes her absolute ; this youthful queen 
Here governs all : to win my children's stay 
My gold, nay e'en my life would I resign. 
Gro then, my sons, the royal house is nigh. 
Entreat, beseech your father's new-won wife. 
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My mistress, that you may not from this land 
Be foroed to fly, present these ornaments, 
And, mark me, give them to no hands but her^s. 

TUTOR, BfEDEA, CHOBU8. ' 

Tutor. 
The sentence, lady, is revcrs'd, which docHn'd 
Thy sons to bamshment The royal bride 
Receiv'd thy presents with a willing mind ; 
Hence to thy sons aU here is peace. 

Medea. 

Alas! 
Tutor. 

Why thus disturb'd, since fortune to thy wish 

Is kind? Why is thy pale cheek tum*d aside> 

As thou receiv'dst my words unwillingly ? 

Medea. 



Alas I Alas ! 



Is ill attuned. 



Tut&r. 

This to the tidings brought 



Medea. 
Yet heaves a deeper sigh. 

TtUor. 
Have I unwittingly come fraught with ill ? 

I hop'd to have told what would give thee joy. 

Medea. 
What thou hast told, thou hast told ; I blame not thee. 

Tutor. 
Why downward bends thine eye? Why starts that tear? 

Medea. 
There is a strong necessity, old man ; 
The gods, and my ill counsels call for this. 

BIEDEA, ME88ENGEB, CHORUS. 

Medea. 
With eager expectation I await 
Th' event, my friends, from thence. But I behold 
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One of the train of Jason ; on he comes 

With breathless haste ; he looks as he would tell 

A tale of some misfortune recent there. 

Mesienger. 
Oy thou hast done an execrable deed : 
Fly then, Medea, fly ; instantly mount 
The winged galley, or the rapid car. 

Medea. 
What weighty cause requires this instant flight ? 

Messenger. 
Ev'n now the daughter of the king is dead. 
And Creon, by thy potent charms destroyed. 

Medecu 
These are most glorious tidings ; I will hold thee 
Hereafter 'mongst my best and kindest friends. 

Messenger. 
What say'st thou ? Has thy mind its perfect sense. 
Or is this madness ? on the royal house 
By thee destruction falls : canst thou with joy 
Welcome the tidings, unimpress'd with fear ? 

Medea. 
I could say much to this ; but let it pass. 

HIPPOLYTUS. 
Hippoly tus, the son of Theseus, devoting himself to the 
service of Diana, carries the virtue of chastity to such an 
extent as not only to become averse to the female sex, but 
also to neglect Venus, and treat her worship with disre- 
spect. This imprudence draws upon him the indignation 
of that goddess, which cannot be appeased but by his 
ruin ; for this purpose she inspires Ph»dra, the wife of his 
fikther, with an unfortunate passion for her step-son, which 
she, conscious of its impropriety, feelingly alive to a sense of 
honour, and carefrd of her fame, struggles against, and find- 
ing herself unable to subdue it, she determines to die. The 
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poet intended this tragedy as an admonition to his country- 
men not to neglect any religious worship, but to pay venera- 
tion to all the gods. The young prince Hippolytus, educated 
by the philosophic Pittheus, excelled in every manly exer- 
cise and was (with the above exception) adorned with every 
virtue ; as yet PhaMlra is imhappy, but cannot be considered 
guilty. At length however her nurse, a character highly 
respected by the ancients, extorts the secret from her mis- 
tress, and contrary to her positive command, under the 
sanction of an oath of secrecy, reveals it to the youth, who 
expresses his abhorrence of the declaration with no small 
degree of asperity. The betrayed and despised Phaedra re- 
solves on immediate self-destruction, and instigated by re- 
sentment at Hippolytus for his disdain, she dies with a letter 
in her hand accusing the youth of the very crime which his 
virtue had rejected with horror. This accusation is readily 
believed by the infatuated father, who, having pronounced 
a sentence of bamshment against his son, entreats Neptune 
to punish him severely for his supposed guilt ; Hippolytus 
to avoid the further resentment of his father, pursues his 
journey by the sea-shore ; where his horses are so much ter- 
rified at the appearance of a bull sent by Neptune, that they 
run among the rocks, till the chariot in which the young 
prince is riding is broken to pieces, and he is mortally 
wounded. Theseus considers this interposition as an ad- 
^tional proof of the truth of the accusation, when the testi- 
mony of the goddess Diana herself fully exculpates his son^ 
by revealing the displeasure of Venus, and the false accu- 
sation of Phsddra. Hippolytus is now conveyed into the 
presence of his repentant father; and after a scene of mu- 
tual tenderness and r^ret, he expires. 

The unhappy Pluddra, a character exhibited by Euripides 
with so much propriety, that we are equally surprised and 
gratified to find such refined delicacy among the ancient 
Gieek authoFB, has in the hands of a later writer, Seneca, 
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lost all its finest touches; Euripides represents her as 
compelled to love by the impulse of Venus, yet sensible to 
honour, shame, and virtue ; and having dropped an expres- 
sion which she thought disclosed too much, so ashamed, that 
she commanded her face to be veiled to hide her blushes, 
and dies to avoid the shame of discovery ; but represented 
by Seneca as a shameless and abandoned woman, deaf to the 
remonstrances of her nurse, and determined to indulge her 
passion, regardless of consequences; nay so £Eir forgetting 
herself as to reveal her love to Hippoly tus, and to urge her 
plea with all the vehemence of ungovemed feeling. Ra- 
cine has injudiciously imitated this writer, in preference to 
Euripides ; it could lose however but little of its beauty in 
his hands; indeed this excellent writer was sensible of the 
impropriety in the character of Phaedra by Seneca, and in 
his own tragedy has been studious to preserve delicacy and 
decorum. By representing Hippolytus in love he has totally 
changed the character, and with it the plan and conduct of 
the Greek drama ; though the amiable and gallant Hippo- 
lete of Bacine, forms a pleasing and interesting character, 
he is not the unyieldingly virtuous Hippolytus of Euripides. 
Our countryman, Mr. Smith, in thb drama closely imitated 
Bacine. 

The scene is at Troczene, in the vestibule of the palace of 
Pittheus. 

HIPPOLYTUS, ATTENDANTa 

Hippolytus. 
Hdl, Diana, Virgin bright. 
Fairest of the forms divine. 
That in heaven's etherial height 
Graced with beauty's radiance shine ! 

Thee, goddess, to adorn, I bring this crown 
Inwoven with the various flowers that deck 
The unshorn mead ! where never shepherd dar'd 
To feed his flock, and the scythe never came ; 
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But o'er its vernal sweets unshorn the bee 
Ranges at will, and modest nature rolls 
The irriguous streamlet ; garish art thou there 
No share ; of these the modest stiU may cull 
At pleasure, interdicted to th' impure : 
But for thy golden tresses, honour'd queen, 
Receive this garland from my pious hands. 

To me alone of mortals is this grace 
VouchsaPd, to share thy company, to hold 
Free converse with thee, and to hear thy voice. 
Though not permitted to behold thy face. 
But let my life, as I began it, end. 

Chorus. 
STROPHE I. 
There is a rock, from whose deep base 
The bubbling fountains flow; 
And from the top we sink the vase 
To reach the stream below. 
I have a friend, who thither brought 
Her vests with radiant purple' wrought. 
To bathe them in the crystal dews. 
Then on the rock's steep ridge display 
To the warm sun's etherial ray 
Their richly-tinctured hues. 

ANTISTROPHE I. 
There first from her the tidings came. 
That languishing away 
On her sick couch the royal dame 
In her apartments lay ; 
And, every eye avoiding, spread 
The light veil o'er her golden head. 

' THiB is a picture of ancient mannen, such as Homer exhibits in 
Naosica ; the mention of the purple robes, denotes the dame to be 
of the roya] honse^ which gives authenticity to the relation. 
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Three days from food, through pining grief, 
Have her ambrosial lips refrain'd ; 
And with some secret anguiah pain'd. 
From death she hopes relief. 

EPODE. 
But see the aged nurse before the doors 
Supports her from the house : a gloomy cloud 
Hangs thick'ning on her brow ; what this may be 
I wish to know ; and why, unhappy queen. 
The transient bloom is faded from her cheek. 

PHiBDRA, NUBSE, CHORUS. 

PhcBdra (to the Chorus). 
Troezenian dames, who this remotest verge 
Of Pelops' realms inhabit, through the long 
And silent night oft have my thoughts revolv'd 
The sad depravity of human life ; 
How prone to ill, through no defect, I think, 
Of nature : she to many gives the sense 
Of what is right ; but my reflections lead me 
To this conclusion ; what is good we know 
And feel, but do it not : through listlessness 
Some want the spirit to act; and some prefer 
The faVrite pleasure to the work of virtue; 
For life hath various pleasures: ill-spent hours 
Of frivolous conversation, indolence, 
A pleasing ill, and shame; but there are two 
Of these, the one not ill, the other sinks 
The house in misery: were the use of each 
Clearly distinguish'd, they no more would be 
Two, with the self-same letters each inscribed. 
When thus with serious thought I had revolv'd, 
I deem'd that no allurement had the pow'r 
To cheat my sense, and bend it to forsake 
Its honest purpose: but I will unfold 
The workings of my mind. Soon as I felt 
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The wound of love, my thoughts were tum'd how best 
To bear it: hence in silence I conceal'd 
My pain; for fiuthless is the tongue; it knows 
T* enforce the passions when discovered, oft 
Working the greatest ills. My next resolve 
Was well to bear the madness, and o'ercome it 
With chaste austerity. When those avail'd not 
To vanquish love, I deem'd it noblest for me 
To die: these resolutions none will blame, 
For be this mine: if virtuous be my deeds, 
LfCt them not be obscure; nor, be they base, 
Let me have many to attest my shame. 

Nurse. 
A sudden terror, lady, seized my heart 
When first I heard thy griefs; I now perceive 
My weakness; it is ever thus: the thoughts 
Draw wisdom from reflection. Nothing strange 
Afiects thee, nothing singular: severe 
The anger of the goddess rushes on thee. 
Lovest thou? what wonder I many feel the force 
Of love: wilt thou for this refuse to live? 
Dl would it fare with those that love, and those 
That shall hereafter love, if they must die; 
For Venus is resistless when she comes 
In all her force; but gentle to the heart. 
That to her influence yields : the proud, that bids 
Scornful defiance to her powV, she seizes. 
And, as too well thou know'st, chastises him. 

Fhadrcu 
This is what ruins many a noble house. 
And many a peopled town, this glozing speech. 
Behoves us now no blandishment that charms 
The ear, but what excites to virtuous deed. 

Nurse. 
Wherefore this lofty Btrain ? Thou hast no need 
Of fine form'd words. * * 
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FhcBdra. i 

Fie on thy tongue 1 wilt thou not close thy lips ? 
Wilt thou not cease to urge thy shameful plea ? 

PRSDRA, HIPPOLTTUS, NURSE^ CHORUS. 

Hippolyttis. 

parent earthy and thou ail-seeing sun^ 
What words of horrid import have I heard 1 

Nurse, 
Ah, speak no more, lest some one mark thy words. 

Hippolytus. 
Not speak, mine ears thus wounded with thy baseness I 

Nurse. 
Nay, I conjure thee by this beauteous hand. 

Hippolytus. 
Away, keep off thy hands, touch not my robes. 

Nurse. 
Thus at thy knees I beg, undo me not. 

Hippolytus. 
Why, since thou say'st thou hast spoke nothing ill ? 

Nurse. 
Affidrs like this may not be told to all. 

Hippolytus. 
Things honest may with honour be made known. 

Nurse. 
Ah, do not rashly violate thine oath. 

Hippolytus. 
My tongue indeed hath sworn, but not my mind. 

Nurse. 
What wilt thou do? In ruin sink thy friends ? 

Hippolytus. 

1 scorn you, nor hold friendship with the base. 

PtuBdrOy to her Nurse. 
Vile wretch, thou base corrupter of thy friends. 
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What mischief hast thou wrought me? May great Jove, 

The author of my race, with lightning blast thee. 

And sweep thee from the earth ! Did I not charge thee 

(For I perceiv'd thy purpose) to be silent 

Of what afflicts me now ? But thou thy tongue 

Ck>uldst not restrain ; I therefore shall not die 

With glory : new resolves must now be form'd ; 

For he, inflamed with rage, will to his iather 

Disclose my fault, to aged Pittheus tell 

My miseries, and all the country round 

Spread the reproachfiil story. Perish thou, 

And all like thee, that by inglorious means 

Are prompt to aid their friends against their will ! 

The queen strangles herself, and dies with a letter in her 
hand falsely accusing Hippoly tus ; and Theseus, in defiance 
of the protestations of his son, believes him guilty; banishes 
him, and calls on Neptune, agreeably to a former promise, 
to grant three of his requests, to destroy his son ; the god of 
the sea does so, by frightening the horses of Hippoly tus, and 
a messenger arrives with the gloomy intelligence. 

THESEUS, BIE88ENGEB, CHORUS. 

Messenger. 
Theseus, I bring thee tidings that must claim 
Sorrow from thee, and from thy citizens, 
Be they of Athen's, or Troezene's state. 

Theseus. 
What may this be ? hath aught of sudden ill. 
Ala rm i n g to these neighb'ring towns, befallen ? 

Messenger. 
Ilippolytus is dead, to speak in brief. 
Or draws his last short breath of vital air. 

Theseus. 
Whence this? The vengeance of some injur'd huBl)and, 
Whose wife he, as his father's, stain'd by force ? 
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Messenger, 
By his own car destroy'd, and thy request 
Thy imprecations to thy father made. 
The monarch of the main^ against thy son. 

TheseiLS. 
O gods 1 Now, Neptune, thou art prov'd indeed 
My father, rightly hast thou heard my prayers. 

DIANA, (enters.) 
Diana. 
Son of the noble Mgexi&y I command thee 
Hear me ; the virgin daughter of Latona, 
Diana, speaks to thee. Why, Theseus, why. 
Unhappy hast thou joy in these events ? 
Thy son not justly hast thou slain, deceiv'd '** 

By thy wife's falsehood ; dark the charge, but clear 
Thy &tal loss: deep in the shades below 
Wilt thou not hide, with shame depressed thy head ; 
Or take thee wings, and mount into the air 
From this disastrous ruin ? * * 

Htppolyttis is led in. 
O miserable me, how torn, how gash'd I 
The effect of that injurious doom pronounc'd 
By my injurious father. * • 

Diana, 
Unhappy youth, in what calamity 
Involved 1 Thy generous mind hath niin'd thee. 

Hippolytus. 
Odours divine breathe round me : in my ills 
My sense is full of thee ; it gives my pains 
Some respite. Is Diana in the house? 

Diana. 
Near thee, poor youth, thy honour'd goddess stands. 

Hippolytus. 
Seest thou, O queen, what miseries are mine ? 

p 
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Diana, 
I see ; but from my eyes no tear must flow. 

Thesem. 
It sinks me : life, my son, is irksome to me. 

Hippolytus, 
More than myself thy error I deplore. 

Theseus. 
Would I might die instead of thee, my son. 

Hippolytus. 
How fatal are thy father Neptune's gifts I 

Theseus. 
O that the wish had never passed my lips ! 

Diana. 
Forbear : this violent and cruel rage 
Of Venus, which hath crush'd thee for thy chaste 
And honest resolution, shall not sink 
In dark oblivion unreveng'd ; it shall not : 
For of her minions, one,^ whom her heart holds 
The dearest of mankind, shall feel the vengeance, 
Th' inevitable vengeance of this bow. 
To thee, unhappy sufferer, for these ills 
High honours in Troszene will I give.^ 
To thee the virgins, ere their nuptial hour. 
Shall, for a length of ages, from their heads 
Sever their tresses, and with tears bewail 
Thy fate ; to thee the melancholy song 
Their modest train shall raise ; nor shall the love 
Of Phasdra sink unmention'd and forgotten. 
Son of the aged ^geus, in thine arms 
Take thou thy son, embrace him ; for thy error 
Hath shun him, not thy will ; and mortal man 
Must err when so the gods appoint And thou, 

■ One ; Uiis is understood of Adonis. 

* This is in conibnnity to history. — Pansan. Corinth. 
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Hippoljtus, forbear to hate thy father ; 
For thus to perish was thy fate. But now 
Farewell 1 to see the dying or the dead 
Is not permitted me^ it would pollute 
Mine eyes ; and thou art near this fatal ilL 

Thesetu. 
Alas, my son, how wretched dost thou make me ! 

Hippolytus, 
I die : the gates of Pluto open to me. 

Theseus, 
And leaving me inexpiably guilty. 

Hippolytus. 
Not so, since I acquit thee of my death. 

Theseus. 
What ! dost thou free me from the charge of blood? 

Hippolytus. 
Be witness, goddess of th' unerring bow. 

Theseus. 
O my lov'd son, how generous to thy father ! 

Hippolytus. 
Thou too fareweU, my father ; be thou happy. 

The other tragedies of Euripides stiU extant are — The 
Bacchanalians — Ion — Alcestis — The Phoenician Damsels — 
The Supplicants — Hercules Distracted — The Heraclidae, or 
Children of Hercules — Iphigenia in Aulis — Rhesus — The 
Trojan Captives — Hecuba — Helen — Electra — Orestes — 
Iphigenia in Tauris — Andromache — ^and the Cyclops. 

The Bacchanalians. — This tragedy is different from the 
others remwiing to us of the Greek theatre ; it is valuable 
for the best account now existing of the orgies of Bacchus, 
those rites, even to the dress and manners being particularly 
described. The first choral ode is precious as a relick, and 
is all that remains to us of those songs in honour of Bac- 
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chuB; from whence tragedy deriyes its origin and name. 
Some of the best critics have ranked this drama among the 
finest of Euripides, and as respects its composition it is so ; 
nevertheless it is not interesting to ns, as we are unable to 
assume the sentiments of a Greek audience, and feel affect- 
ed by a story of their Bacchus and his frantic worshippers. 
This poet concludes five of his tragedies in almost precisely 
the same words : — 

** With various hands the gods dispense our fates ; 
Now show'ring blessings which our hopes 
Dared not aspire to ; now controlling ills 
We deem'd inevitable : thus the god 
To thee hath giv'n an end exceeding thought ; 
Such is the fortune of this awful day." 

It creates surprise that Euripides, fertile as his genius 
was, shoiJd have resorted to this sameness, it probably arose 
from his anxious desire to inculcate reverence for the gods. 
The above lines do not appear applicable to this tragedy, the 
proper moral having been previously expressed by Cadmus 
on the death of Pentheus, as follows : — 

« If there be 
A man whose impious pride contemns the gods. 
Let him behold his death, and own their power." 

Ion. — The Athenians not satisfied with claiming an origin 
from the earth of their country, went further, and derived 
their heroes and kings from some god ; being remarkably 
proud of high traced ancestry, such a descent was esteemed 
the greatest honour. The subject of this piece is fiunished 
by Ion, the son of Apollo, by Creusa, daughter of king 
Erectheus ; he is exposed when an infant, found by Mer- 
cury, and carried to the temple of Delphi, educated there 
till manhood, employed in the service of the god, and kept 
apart Scorn the business of the world. His religious edu- 
oalioii bad impfessed his mind with a deep sense of virtue. 
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and although superior to the aUurements of power and 
wealth, so soon as his father commanded him to leave his 
agreeable *office in the temple and assume his rank, he 
obeyed. Creusa his mother, having no other child, and in 
the belief that her husband Xuthus had been unfaithful to 
her, and with premeditated fhiud was bringmg a spurious son 
to her house and throne, commissions an old slave to poison 
Ion ; the attempt fails, and is found out, the mother is con- 
demned to death, and the son's desire to carry the sentence 
into execution, each unacquainted with their mutual rela- 
tionship, gives rise to a train of incidents leading to a disco- 
very, which after much tenderness and propriety closes the 
drama happily. 

Alcestis. — The subject of this tragedy is formed on the 
following unpromising fable. Admetus, king of Pherse in 
Thessaly, on his first accession to royal power, had kindly re- 
ceived Apollo, who was banished from heaven, and compelled 
to serve a mortal for the space of a year ; the god af^er he 
was restored to celestial honours did not forget that friendly 
house, but when Admetus lay ill of a disease, from which 
there was no recovery, prevailed on the fates to spare his 
life, on condition that some near relation woiJd consent to 
die for him; neither his father, mother, nor any of his 
friends however, were willing to pay such a ransom. His 
wife Alcestis on hearing this, generously devoted her own 
life to save her husband's ; and whilst the whole family are 
plunged in grief for her loss, and occupied in celebrating 
her funeral obsequies, Hercules arrives at Pherss, on his 
expedition to Thrace, and is hospitably entertained by Ad- 
metus, who conceals the cause of his deep melancholy ; till 
at length the hero, being informed of the distress of his 
generous host, watches Qrcus, attacks him while drinking 
the oblations at the tomb, and about to convey Alcestis to 
the infernal regions, and having overcome him, recovers the 
lady whom he restores to her husband. The design of this 
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drama its to recommend the virtue of hospitality^ so sacred 
among the Greeks ; with a beautiful simplicity and tender- 
ncssy the scenes of domestic sensibility and distress are 
exhibited in their full effect. 

The Pkcent8S€Bf or Phoenician Virgitis. — This tragedy is 
taken from *^ The Seven Chiefs against Thebes" by .^^schy- 
lus, the scenes of fiery daring of his heroes, and those of 
natural timidity, distress, and horror, of the female charac- 
ter, which the insolence of conquest might spread through 
a vanquished and plundered city, were painted in tlie 
warmest colours and strongest style of that sublime writer; 
this no succeeding poet could hope to exceed, or scarcely 
to equal. Euripides has therefore taken for his chorus 
some virgins brought from Phoenicia, the spoils of war, 
and devoted to the service of Apollo at Delphi, but detained 
at Thebes by the invasion of the Argive army, and from 
them the tragedy takes its title. As the persons of these 
virgins were sacred, their apprehensions were not so great, 
and as they were strangers at Thebes, they could not 
be BO deeply interested as the natives, whose lives and 
fortunes, with all they held most dear, were in great and 
immediate danger; although the subject is the same, the 
drama necessarily wants much of that distress and ter« 
ror which agitates the Theban virgins throughout the trar- 
gedy of .^Sschylus ; the view of arms and war is softened 
by Euripides with the sisterly affection of Antigone, at 
the sight of her brother Polynices, when she beholds him 
in the invading army; this beauty is peculiarly his own; he 
also enlarges on the simple plan of the former poet, by add- 
ing to the persons of the drama Jocasta, Polynices, Creon, 
Tiresias, Menooceus, (Edipus, and supports his characters 
with propriety, enriching his play by incidents chosen with 
much judgment; indeed he never fails to raise those emo- 
tioDB of sympathetic sorrow, of which he himself was so 
■wiMflb thai it has been said no man ever succeeded so well 
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in raising pity. Seneca also wrote a tragedy on this subject, 
principally distinguished, in the mutilated remains which 
have come down to us, by extravagance and bad taste. 

The Supplicants. — These are the mothers of the Argive 
Chiefs, who fell in the cause of Polynices before the gates of 
Thebes. Creon who succeeded to the throne on the death of 
the brothers, exceeded the cruel injunctions of Eteocles, and 
refused the rites of burial, not only to Polynices, but to all the 
leaders who perished in that attack, commanding that their 
bodies should lie unhonoured, and exposed to ravenous birds 
and beasts of prey. Adrastus, king of Argos, being unable 
to prevail on Creon to restore the bodies of his friends, and 
not in a condition to appeal to arms, goes to Eleusis, and 
implores the protection of Theseus, king of Athens ; the 
mothers of the dead chiefs attend him, and form the chorus; 
they entreat that benevolent sovereign to engage in their 
cause. Theseus at the intercession of his mother ^thra^ 
consents to an armed interference in their behalf; having 
defeated the Theban forces in a general engagement, he re- 
stores the remains of the fallen leaders to the kind offices of 
their friends; and the goddess Minerva recommends that 
the generous assistance of the monarch should be recom- 
pensed by an oath from the Argives of dose and perpetual 
alliance with the Athenians. This drama was no doubt 
written by the poet in honour of his countrymen, and to 
gratify their feelings; it was glorious in that people to 
have engaged in this common cause of humanity ; the in- 
tervention of Minerva was always highly agreeable, and 
has here a peculiar propriety. 

Hercules Distracted. — Among the fabulous labours of this 
hero, his descent to the infernal r^ons, to drag the triple- 
headed dog Cerberus to light, is one of the most extrava- 
gant, if taken in the literal sense; but the poet clearly 
explains its meaning, that such descent was his having 
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gone to be inhated into the EkoshiBui niT9ierie8» and fas 
brii^ing op Cerbenii» dial the terrors of those legBona 
were imaginarj and £dae. Daring fab abacnce faowerer, 
Ltcos, long of Thebes^ eeiies on his three aoDg» together 
with their modier Megara,and giandEtther Amphitrroii, in 
Older to aDajr his fears of their pc^mlaritj and inflnetM?^ by 
their immediate death ; but hk wicked intentions are ar- 
rested by the timely return of Hercolea, who avenges the 
injury offered to his fiunil j on the triant, whom he Idlla. 
At the instigation of Juno, Iris and Lvasa aflfict Hercules 
with beozTf under the influence of whidi he destroys his 
wife and sons, mistaking them for the rektions of £ur3rs- 
theus. On his reoorery he is struck with horror and grief 
at his involuntary crime, and is with difficulty prevailed on 
by his friend Theseus to accompany him to Athens, after 
committing to his htber Amphitryon the care of the fune- 
rals. This tragedy will not be considered an agreeable one 
by the generality of readers, on account of the fearful eflfiicts 
of the madness of Hercules, yet the various turns of for- 
tune are well managed, the scenes of distress highly wrought, 
and the passions of pity, terror, and grief strongly touched. 
Seneca has a tragedy on this subject, apparently for the pur- 
pose of showing how ill he could write on those dramas that 
had been finely treated by Euripides. 

The fferaehda, or Children of Hercules. — After the death 
of that hero, Eurystheus, king of Myceme, his bitter enemy, 
continues to persecute his family, driving them frmn every 
country where they seek refuge by the terror of his arms. 
Under the protection of lolaus, the fugitives at length reach 
the Athenian territories, and seek an asylum at the altar 
beforo the temple of Jupiter, at Marathon. Eurystheus;, 
when informed of this, sends an ambassador to demand them^ 
but Demophoon, the son of Theseus and king of Athens, 
refuses to deliver them up, till on consulting the oracle he 
is told that the defeat of the Athenians can only be averted 
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by the sacrifice of a noble virgin on the altar of Ceres. 
Averse to comply with this sad requisition, he is about to 
yield to superior force, when Macaria, the daughter of Her- 
cules, voluntarily offers herself up as a victim for the pre- 
servation of her family. A sanguinary battle now ensues, 
in which the Argive army is completely routed, and Eurys- 
theus being taken prisoner is immediately put to death by 
the orders of Alcmena, the mother of Hercules. This 
tragedy has the same tendency as the Supplicants — ^to show 
the ingratitude of the Lacedsemonians, who boasted of their 
descent from the HeraclidsB, and to animate the Athenians 
with oracular presages of victory. The glow of heroic 
virtue animates this drama, and in Macaria shines with the 
brightest lustre. The character of lolaus is scarcely less 
generous ; it is recorded of him that just before the battle 
he poured out this prayer to the gods, ^^ Give me back the 
strength of my youth for this one day, then let me die ;" 
so much dearer was the protection of the children of Her- 
cules to him than his own life. Euripides has judiciously 
omitted the latter part of the prayer, because the joy for a 
glorious victory was not to be clouded by the death of this 
illustrious and venerable hera 

Iphigenia in AuUs. — The Grecian fleet assembled at the 
port of Aulis, had been long detained there by contrary 
winds, and the oracle when consulted declared that a fa- 
vourable voyage to Troy, could only be procured by the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, the daughter of Agamemnon, on the 
altar of Diana. The unfortunate parent is at length pre- 
vailed on to send for the princess, under pretence of giving 
her in marriage to Achilles ; paternal tenderness however, 
prevails over all other considerations — ^he secretly forms 
measures to prevent her coming, is detected, and disap- 
pointed. Iphigenia arrives, attended by her mother, Cly- 
temnestra, and is soon informed of her impending fi^te, 
agunst which she at first remonstrates with her fi^ther; 
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but finding that the £eite of Greece depended upon her ao- 
quleacence, she oonsents to the expiation demanded, but at 
the moment of eacrifiee, the maiden is suddenly conveyed 
away by the goddess Diana, and a hind^ is found in her 
stead. In this drama Euripides has been perfectly success- 
fill in painting scenes of deep distress, and equally powerfiil 
in exciting the softest emotions of pity. Aristotle in criti- 
cising this tragedy, considers IjJiigenia an instance of the 
inoonabtent character ; there being no probable conformity 
between her fears and supplications at first, and her firm- 
ness and resolution afterwards : to this it has been replied, 
that Iphigenia is drawn indeed in the first instance as fear- 
fiil and suppliant, and properly so with an acute observance 
of nature ; the information of her destination to the altar 
as a victim was sudden, and without preparation, when her 
thoughts were employed on her anticipated nuptials ; but 
when made aware of the importance of the cause in which 
she was to die, it is not unreasonable that she should after- 
wards be ready to devote herself as a sacrifice. The 
Iphigenia of Bacine is modelled not on that of Euripides, 
but on the comment of Aristotle, and is not considered to 
be improved by it 

Rhesus. — The subject of this tragedy is taken from the 
tenth book of the Iliad, in which Diomed and Ulysses un- 
dertake in the night to explore the Trojan camp ; they meet 
Dolon, who was sent by Hector on the like adventure to 
find out the designs of the Grecians ; from him they receive 
information that Rhesus has just arrived to the aid of Troy, 
and encamped separately. After killing their informant, 
they penetrate to the tent of the Thracian monarch, whom 
they put to death, and carry off his celebrated horses. The 
story of this drama is simple, it is a good exhibition of bar- 
baric manners. 

' Hind ; in some statoments a beautiful goat is montioned. 
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The Trojan Captives. — Troy haying been captured by 
the Greeks, this drama commences with a conference be- 
tween Minerva and Neptune, who agree to punish the 
sacrilegious offence of Ajax Oileus on the Greek navy, for 
suffering the criminal to escape with impunity. In the 
meanwhile Hecuba, who is stretched on the ground before 
the tent of Agamemnon, is roused by the entrance of the 
Grecian herald, who informs the unhappy queen, that she 
must shortly sail in the train of Ulysses to whose lot she 
had fallen. Cassandra is secretly married to Agamemnon ; 
Polyxena is sacrificed on the tomb of Achilles; Andromache 
is not only adjudged to be the prize of Neoptolemu% 
but is forcibly separated from her infant son, whom the 
Greeks at the instigation of Ulysses put to death, by in- 
humanly casting him down from the turrets of Pergamus ; 
the body is afterwards committed to the care of Hecuba^ 
who is permitted by the conquerors to bestow on him the 
rites of sepulture. Flames are then applied to that part of 
the city which had escaped the previous conflagration, and 
the Greeks hasten their departure. This tragedy is a sad^ 
and talented combination of woe, pity, and terror. 

Hecuba. — ^During the period that the Grecian fleet is de- 
tained on the coast of Thrace, on its return from the seige 
of Troy, the ghost of Achilles appears in the middle of the 
night, and demands the sacrifice of Polyxena, the daughter 
of Priam, who is accordingly put to death. A little after- 
wards a dead body is cast on the shore, and Hecuba re- 
cognizes it to be that of her son Polydorus, whom king 
Polymestor his guardian had murdered, in order to obtain 
possession of those treasures with which the young pxinoe 
had been amply supplied by his father. In the prosecu- 
tion of her revenge Hecuba secures the interest of Aga- 
memnon, and sends for the perfidious monarch, who arrivee 
with his two sons; she and her companions then delude 
him with a pretended discovery of secreted wealth, and 
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seizing a favourable opportunity, they deprive Polymestor 
of his eye-sight, and kill his two sons. This outrage is the 
cause of a formal complaint to Agamemnon, who excul- 
pates Hecuba. The sensibility and generous spirit of the 
devoted Polyxena create admiration of her virtues, with 
pity for her unhappy fate; the vilhdny of Polymestor 
excites disgust, and the revenge of Hecuba gives rise to 
feelings of terror. 

Helen. — The celebrated Helen, whose fatal beauty and 
misconduct occasioned the destruction of Troy, and a long 
series of calamities to Greece, is here, by a fiction of the 
poet, represented as an innocent and injured woman, a 
futhful and generous wife. To accomplish his object, 
Euripides represents Paris as deceived by a phantom, while 
the true Helen was placed under the protection of Proteus, 
king of Egypt, during the seige of Troy, and in time Me- 
nelaus finds, and is reconciled to his wife. Ancient poetry 
appears to have delighted in such aerial images, and the poet 
has employed his talent to render this drama agreeable. 

Electro. — The subject of this piece is the same with 
that of the Choephoras of .^Ischylus, but the disposition 
of it is much altered, as might be expected from the dif- 
ferent genius of the poets. Here Orestes, on arriving in 
disguise at the court of MycenaB, finds his sister Electra 
had been forcibly wedded to a peasant, dwelling in a 
paltry cottage, and compelled to the performance of menial 
offices. He is recognised by an old tutor, who advises 
him to slay iEgisthus at a public sacrifice ; he does so, and 
afterwards kills his mother at the instigation of Electra. 
No sooner, however, has he committed this shocking act, 
than he is struck with remorse at the guilt which he has 
contracted, when Castor and Pollux descend from the skies, 
and recommend him to repair to Athens, seek the protec- 
tion of Minerva, and take his trial before the court of Are- 
opagus, after bestowing his sister in marriage on his friend 
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Pylades. The three great poets are considered to have 
taken the following methods in the discovery of Orestes to 
his sister, .^schylus has most dignity, in Sophocles it is 
most affecting, and in Euripides most natural 

Orestes. — To the Choephone of iEschylus we likewise 
owe the Orestes of Euripides. This drama represents that 
hero pursued by the enmity of the Furies, as a punishment 
for the murder of his mother; while the Argives, at the in- 
stigation of Tyndarus, the father of Clytemnestra, prefer 
a charge of parricide against the young prince and his sis- 
ter. At this juncture Menelaus arrives at Argos with 
Helen, and is solicited by his nephew to support his cause 
before the judges; apprehensions of danger, however, pre- 
vent his interference, and Orestes with Electra are con- 
demned to death. To punish the apathy of Menelaus, the 
more cool Pylades proposes to kill Helen, and she is about 
to fall a sacrifice to their resentment, when she suddenly 
and miraculously disappears. The two friends then by the 
aid of Electra obtain possession of Hermione, the daughter 
of Menelaus, whom they threaten with instant death, but 
Apollo interposes and rescues the maiden, directing Mene- 
laus to bestow his daughter on Orestee, to whom he pre- 
scribes the means necessary for expiating his guilt in the 
punishment he had inflicted on his mother. This piece is 
chiefly remarkable for the scene in which the madness of 
Orestes is exhibited with a hand so masterly and correct, as 
to be considered a perfect specimen of tragic elevation ; and 
here, as it has been correctly observed, the poet himself saw 
the Furies. 

Ipkigenia in TaurU. — In this piece the reader will renew 
his acquaintance with the amiable but unfortunate Iphi- 
genia; from the altar of Diana at Aulis, she had been re- 
moved by that goddess to her temple in the Tauric Cher- 
sonese, now called Grim Tartary, where she reluctantly pre- 
sided as priestess over the cruel rites there established by 
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Tkoas, the long of that country^ who was accustomed to 
sacrifice all strangers on their arrival in his dominions. 
Orestes and his friend Pylades land on this inhospitable 
coast, to obtain possession of the statue of Diana, in obe- 
dience to the oracle of Apollo ; they are seized and carried 
to the king, who sends them in chains to the priestess, as vic- 
tims to the goddess; their death, which appears inevitable, 
is prevented by the recognition of Orestes and his sister. 
Iphigenia now conspires with her brother and his friend 
to escape from this barbarous country, and to convey the 
divine statue to Athens, which design happily succeeds. 
The rage of Thoas against the supposed accomplices of 
their flight, and his eagerness in pursuit, are restrained by 
the appearance of Minerva, who communicates to him the 
future destiny of the fugitives. The circumstances of this 
drama are made to arise naturally from each other, and are 
conducted with much skilL 

Andromache^ — After the destruction of Troy, Andro- 
mache, the amiable wife of Hector, fiedls to the lot of Pyrr- 
hus, to whom she bears a son named MoUossus. The un- 
fortunate captive and her child excite the jealousy of 
Hermione, the barren wife of the conqueror ; she, in con- 
junction with her father Menelaus, determines to take 
advantage of the absence of Pyrrhus at Delphi, to destroy 
both mother and child, which cruel design is only pre- 
vented by the interference of Peleus. Hermione finding 
her schemes defeated, resolves to lay violent hands on her- 
self to avoid her husband's resentment, but is dissuaded 
from doing sa Orestes arrives, with him Hermione con- 
sents to elope, and Pyrrhus^ is soon after murdered by the 
Delphians, at the instigation of Orestes. The grief of 
Peleus at the premature death of his grandson, is allayed 

' Pyrrhas, called also Neoptolemus, or new warrior, because it 
was in the latter years of the se^ of Troy, that he joined the 
Greek army. 
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by the appearance of Thetis, who directs him to bestow 
Andromache In marriage on Helenus, the son of Priam; the 
crown of Epirus is to be conferred on her son Molos8u% 
from whom a long succession of princes is to descend. This 
tragedy was probably written to gratify the feelings of the 
Athenians, by exhibiting the chiefs of Sparta in an mi- 
amiable light ; the baseness of Menelaus, the cruelty and in- 
solence of Hermione, and the malignantly revengeful spirit 
of Orestes, are all unfavourable pictures. The modest virtue 
and conscious dignity of Andromache are here rewarded, 
while her fame has been rendered immortal in the writings 
of Homer, Euripides, Virgil, and Racine. 

The Cyclops.^ — Ulysses on his return from the Trojan 
war is driven on the eastern coast of Sicily, near Mount 
^tna, where he finds Silenus and his sons slaves to Poly- 
phemus, the king of the Cyclops. This monster is a can- 
nibal, and determines to feast on Ulysses and his compar 
nions: af);er devouring several of them, he is made tipsy 
with some wine which Ulysses had brought in his ship, and 
falling asleep his eye is put out with a firebrand; Ulysses 
taking advantage of his blindness escapes, carrying ofi^ his 
companions. This tragedy is valuable as a specimen of the 
burlesque dramas, or Mimes, the features of which were 
satire and coarse drollery, in very homely language. The 
Pantomimes* consisted solely of gesticulation, and were 
carried to a considerable degree of perfection. 

1 The Cyclops, a race of men of gigaDtic stature, supposed to be 
the sons of Coelus and Terra; they had but one eye iu the middle 
of their forehead, whence their name. From their vicinity to 
Mount ^tna they were supposed to be the workmen of Vulcan, 
and to have fabricated the thunderbolts of Jupiter. The most solid 
walls and strongest fortresses are styled by the ancients Cyclopean, 
to give an idea of more magnificence. 

' Pantomimes — it was among the Romans, however, that they 
advanced to perfection ; they will be again mentioned in the second 
volume of this work. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
GREEK COMEDY. 

THE ANCIENT, THE MIDDLE, AND THE NEW — COBUC FOET8 

EUPOUSy CRATINA8, ABISTOPHANES, AND MENANDER 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The precise period when comedy took its rise among the 
Greeks is not known with certidnty; its antiquity is about 
the same as that of tragedy. The Parian chronicle says, 
*^ Since comedies were carried in carts by the Icarians, Su- 
sarion being the inventor ; and the first prize proposed was 
a basket of figs and a small vessel of wine." Susarion was 
a native of Megara, and contemporary with Thespis, about 
562 B. C. A comparison cannot fairly be instituted be- 
tween the state of tragedy and comedy in Greece; the 
latter never advanced in any high degree towards the per- 
fection to which the former was carried, indeed the state of 
society hardly permitted its existence ; few of the familiar 
rektions which give rise to comic sentiments and situations, 
were known in those times. The Athenians had strong 
and lively notions of the ridiculous, and whilst they listened 
with rapture to the strains of Sophocles and Euripides, 
they laughed and were amused at the sarcastic drolleries of 
Aristophanes. The influence of women was not sufficiently 
ascendant to confer grace and dignity on comedy, and the 
enlightened sensibility to moral delicacy and beauty was 
defective. 

The Greek comedy is divided into the ancient, the mid- 
dle, and the new. Eupolis and Cratinas, who flourished 
about 450 B. C, were writers of the first species ; we have 
no remains of it, although we know that it was a bitter 
satire, and mimicry of real personages exhibited by name 
upon the stage, which became so intolerable,'^that the law 
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wad called in to repress its licentiousness. It gave birth to 
the middle comedy, which continued the satirical delinea- 
tion of real characters, but under fictitious names. The 
last improvement, the new comedy, consisted in banishing 
all personal satire, and confining it to a delineation of man- 
ners. The comedies were performed by public authority 
three or four times a year ; at the feasts of Bacchus called 
the Dionysia, which were celebrated towards the spring; 
at the Panathenea, or feast of Minerva, every fifth year ; 
and at the feasts of the Lena^an Bacchus, annually at the 
end of autumn. Besides these it is believed there was ano- 
ther festival held particularly in honour of Bacchus, named 
Anthesteria, and divided into three, called the feasts of the 
Tuns, the Cups, and the Pots. 

Aristophane$ flourished 435 B, C. 

This poet was bom about 460 B. C. ; it is doubtful whe- 
ther the place of his birth were Athens, or iBgina. At his 
commencement as a comic author, he used much caution 
in the composition of his plays, with the view of reducing 
the vague construction of the old comedy, to a more cor- 
rect and useful form. It is asserted that. his piece on the 
subject of Cocalus, king of Sicily, furnished Menander 
with the groundwork on which he erected the structure 
of his dramas. The works of Aristophanes are highly valu- 
able as the only complete specimens of the Greek comedy 
which exist, and as the standard of Attic writing in its 
purity. His comedies are of a mixed species, sometimes 
personal, at others inclining to parody, according to the 
character of the middle comedy, on some occasions elevated., 
grave, and highly polished, at others sinking into humble 
dialogue, coarse indecency, puns, and quibbles. The ver- 
satility of his genius is great, for he exhibits to our view 
every rank and description of his countrymen : that he pos- 
sessed splendid talents for the stage there can be no doubt, 
the lightness and grace of his trochaic metres, and the 

Q 
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majestic swell of the anapaestic tetrameter, which has taken 
its mune from him, are fraught with music the most elo- 
quent, even under all the disadvantages of neglected ao- 
oentSy and modem pronunciation. Schlegel observes, ^^that 
in many passages of serious and earnest poetry, here and 
there introduced, Aristophanes shows himself to be a true 
poet, and capable had he chosen it of reaching the highest 
eminence, even in the more dignified departments of his art.'^ 

In r^ard to the character and moral bearing of the 
writings of this poet, much diversity of opinion has been 
expressed, both in ancient and modem times ; some authors 
have blamed him with unmitigated severity, others have 
gone nearly as far in his praise, fascinated by the wit of 
his pieces ; it may not therefore be uninteresting to take a 
brief view of the state of society in Athens when he rose 
into notice, indeed it is only justice to his memory to do so, 
in order to arrive at a candid and fiur opinion. A feital 
compact had been silently, although not the less effectually 
made, between the Athenian people and Pericles ; the for- 
mer bargaining for amusement, pay, outward splendour, and 
nominal sovereignty, the latter contenting himself with the 
possession of unostentatious but real power, and the agree- 
ment had been sealed by acts of gross corruption. Betri- 
bution, however, almost immediately followed; war without 
the walls of the city, and the plague within, conmienoed their 
deadly work on both parties. The children of Pericles fell 
victims to the pestilence, the father soon followed them, 
and the reins of government held by his firm, but not ty- 
rannical hands, (those of a man of rank, of talent, of splen- 
did taste, a scholar, and a gentleman,) were usurped by a 
series of low, cormpt, and profligate demagogues — Cleon, 
a tanner, Hyperbolus, Eucrates, the vender of flax and 
tow, Lysides, a cattle dealer, &c. : these men disappeared, 
" another and another succeeded, the last knave as welcome 
as the first" Cleon and Hyberbolus were followed by 
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Cleophon, originally a maker of musical instruments, not of 
true Attic origin, and, as it is stated, unable even to speak 
the language with correctness; the innate vices of the 
Athenian constitution had placed this man at the head of 
public affidrs, and for a time the life and fortunes of the 
citizens depended on his nod, and were equally insecure. 
What the actual position of the people was under such a 
domination, is best learned from the pages of Xenophon, 
and the legal speeches of Isocrates and Lysias: violent 
party spirit, heart-burnings, and jealousies ; the disruption 
of all family and social ties, treacheries, commotions, exile, 
assassinations, all the worst features of disorganized society, 
meet us at every turn, and present a most melancholy pic- 
ture. If therefore, Aristophanes, as the public censor, an 
office with which he found himself virtually invested, had 
confined himself to pointing out the above abuses, and lash- 
ing with the keenest edge of his wit the authors of them, 
he would not only have been blameless but entitled to 
great praise. It was his wanton and unjust attacks, how- 
ever, on the characters of the most excellent citizens, 
Socrates, Euripides, and others, which have left so foul 
a stain on his memory. It is true that Socrates never 
went to the theatre, except to see the tragedies of his in- 
timate friend Euripides, whose productions he admired for 
their morality; he disliked the comic poets, being shocked 
at the licentiousness of the old comedy ; it was only when 
Critias or Alcibiades compelled him by earnest entreaties 
that he ever condescended to appear. It was his senti- 
ments of disapproval that gave Aristophanes a disgust to 
Socrates, and led him to seek opportunities for revenge. 
There is another charge against this poet, the gross inde- 
cency which fi^uently appears in his works. Taking 
therefore, a dispassionate view of his character and conduct, 
exhibited in his writings, allowing him all due praise for wit 
and ability, the most judicious opinion appears to be, that 
Aristophanes was a vicious man, of revengeful and malig- 
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nant feelings, defectdve in hid principles of morality and 
decency, which in a great measure destroyed the efficacy 
and usefulness of his talents. It does not appear that 
Aristophanes performed in his own pieces, if we except the 
part of Cleon' in " The Knights," who was so formidable a 
person, that no one could be found bold enough to represent 
him. This poet was author of about fifty-four comedies, of 
which we have eleven extant, besides some fragments quoted 
by Athenieus, and other ancient authors. He was not happy 
in his family, the conduct of his wife was so indifferent that 
he felt ashamed of her ; and his sons Philippus and Ararotes 
did not conduct themelves with credit. Aristophanes died 
about 388 B. C, upwards of seventy years of age. 

THE CLOUDS. 

The piece called " The Clouds,** is considered the most 
ingenious of all the comedies left to us by Aristophanes. 
In the invention of the subject and distribution of its parts, 
hiB comic talent is admirably displayed; but its glory is 
almost eclipsed by the ridiculous light in which he exhibits 
the excellent and moral Socrates. It may not be true, nor 
indeed is it very probable, that it cost that great man his 
life, as he lived twenty-three years after its first represen- 
tation ; at the same time great and just blame is attachable 
to Aristophanes on this subject. This play was not favour- 
ably received at its first performance, it was twice exhibited 
in competition for the prize, but without success. The poet 
declares this to be the most elaborate of his works, and un- 
hesitatingly indulges in unbounded praises of himself, a 
licence which appears to have belonged to the comedy of 
his time. 

' The witty delineation of Cleon in '' The Knights,'* obliged 
that venal and peculating demagogue to refund five talents of which 
he had robbed the Islanders, under the pretence of persuading 
the Athenians to lighten the burdens they had imposed upon 
them. 
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The subject — Strepeiades, a rich old Athenian, has an 
extravagant wife and son, who threaten to cause his ruin by 
their conduct in running him into debt ; in his difficidties 
he is represented as having recourse to the advice and les- 
sons of Socrates, through which in a little time he becomes 
so great a rhetorician as to puzzle his creditors, and drive 
them from his dwelling. He then sends his son to the 
philosopher, who not only masters his father in argument, 
but thrashes him soundly besides ; Strepsiades in a fit of re- 
pentance and rage, at length sets fire to the residence of 
Socrates. The scene lies near the house of the philosopher 
at Athens. 

STREPSIADES, PHIDIPPIDES HIS SON, AND THE SERVANT OF 

STREPSIADES. 

Strepsiades. 
Ah me I ah me ! will this night' never end? 
Oh kingly Jove, shall there be no more day ? 
And yet the cock sung out long time ago ; 
I heard him — ^but my people lie and snore. 
Snore in defiance, for the rascals know 
It is their privilege in time of war. 
Which with its other plagues brings this upon us, 
That we mayn't rouse these vermm with a cudgel 
Here's my young hopeful too, he sleeps it through 
In his five folds of goat-skin blanket wrapt. 
Would I coidd sleep so sound 1 but my poor eyes 
Have no sleep in them ; what with debts and duns. 
And stable-keepers' bills, which this fine spark 
Heaps on my back, I lie awake the whilst. 
And what cares he but to coil up his locks. 
Ride, drive his horses, dream of them all night. 
Whilst I, poor mortal, may go hang — ^for now 

' This comedy begins between cock-crowing and the first dawn, 
(opOpos fioBvi); the scene represents the bedchamber of Strepsiades, 
his servants and son sleeping near. 
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The moon in her last quarter wanes apace. 
And my usurious creditors are gaping. 
What hoa ! a light ! bring me my tablets, boy ! 
That I may set down all, and sum them up. 
Debts, creditors, and interest upon interest 

(Boy enters with a light and tablets,) 
Let me see where I am, and what the total — 
Twelve^ pounds to Pasias — Hah ! to Pasias twelve ! 
Out on it, and for what ? a horse forsooth. 
Bight noble^ by the mark — Plague on such marks ! 
Would I had given this eye from out this head. 
Ere I had paid the purchase of this jennet ! 

Phidippides (in his sleep,) 
Shame on you, Philo ! — ^keep within your ring. 

Strepsiades. 
There 'tis I that's it, the bane of all my peace ! 

He's racing in his sleep. 

Phidippides. 

A heat — a heat ! 
How many turns to a heat ? 

Strepsiades. 

More than enough ; 
You've given me turns in plenty — I am jaded. 
But to my list — What name stands next to Pasias? 
Amynias,' three good pounds — still for the race 

' The Athenian pound was of the value of 100 drachmas, and 
each drachma 6 oboli ; computing the pound about 3 of ours, which 
is correct, the price of the horse was £36. 

* In the original the mark is the koppa, whence these horses were 
koppatio, as those stamped with the sigma were called samphorae. 
The bucephali had the mark of the ox's head, and probably Alex- 
ander s charger was of this, sort 

' Amynias was the archon when this comedy was acted, and the 
poet mentions his name by way of ridicule. At length the persons 
of tho archons were by a special law protected from ridicule and 
detraction. 
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A chariot^ mounted on its wheels complete. 

Pfddippides. 
Dismount, unharness, and away I 

Strepnades. 

I thank you ; 

You have imhamess'd me : I am dismounted. 

And with a vengeance — All my goods in pawn. 

Fines, forfeitures, and penalties in plenty. 

Phidippides. (toakes,) 

My father ! why so restless? what has vex'd you? 

Strepsiades. 
The sheriffs vexes me; he breaks my rest 

Phidippides. 
But suffer me at least to sleep awhile. 

Strepsiades. 

Sleep on. 

But take this with you ; all these debts of mine 

Will double on your head : a plague confound 

That wicked match-maker, who drew me in 

To wed forsooth that precious dame of mine ; 

I liv'd at ease in the country, coarsely dad. 

Bough, free, and full withal as oil and honey, 

And store of stock could fill me, till I took, 

Clown as I was, this limb of the Alcm»on's, 

This vain, extravagant, high-blooded dame : 

Rare mate-fellows and dainty — ^were we not ? 

I, smelling of the vine-vat, figs, and fleeces. 

The produce of my fiurm, all essence she. 

Saffron and wanton's kisses, paint and washes 

A pamper'd woman — ^idle Fll not call her ; 

' The chariot here alluded to was built extremely light, with 
wheels of a stated constniction, for the race. The price annexed to 
it shows that it was of slight and simple workmanship. 

The Athenian Demarchos, here rendered sheriff, had the cus- 
tody of all goods pledged to creditors. 
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She took due pains in fiuth to work my mini 
Which made me tell her, pointing to this cloak. 
Now thread-bare on my shoulders — see, good wife. 
This is your work, in troth you toil too hard. 

(Bay re-enters.) 
Master, the lamp has drunk up all its oiL 

Strepsiades. 
Aye, 'tis a drunken lamp; the more fault your's ; 
Whelp, you shall howl for this! 

Strepsiades knocking violently at the door of the house of 
Socratesy a Disciple calls out from within. 

Disciple. 
Go hang yourself! and give the crows a dinner. 
What noisy fellow art thou at the door ? 

Strepsiades. 
Strepsiades of Cicynna, son of Phidon* 

Disciple. 
Whoe'er thou art 'fore heaven thou art a fool 
Not to respect these doors ; battering so loud. 
And kicking with such vengeance, you have marr'd. 
The ripe conception of my pregnant brain. 
And brought on a miscarriage.^ 

Strepsiades. 

Pardon me. 

Afar off in the country I reside — 

But say, what subject have I thus disturb'd ? 

Disciple. 

These are things 

We never speak of but amongst ourselves. 

Strepsiades. 
Speak boldly then to me, for I am come 

To be amongst you, and partake the secrets 

Of your profound academy — 

^ This is a sneer of the poet, as the mother of Socrates was a 
midwife, and his father a sculptor. 
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Disciple, 

Enough ! 

I will impart, but set it down in thought 
Amongst our mysteries. This is the question. 
As it was put but now to Chssrephon 
By our great master Socrates, to answer — 
How many of his own lengths at one spring 
A flea can hop — ^for we did see one vault 
From Chserephon*s black eye-brow to the head 
Of the philosopher. 

Strepsiades. 

And how did the other 

Contrive to measure this? 

Disciple. 

Most cleverly. 

He dipt the insect's feet in melted wax. 

Which, hardening into sandals as it cool'd. 

Gave him the space by rule infallible. 

Strepsiades. 

Imperial Jove, what subtilty of thought ! 

The comedy continues with much gross raillery, till So- 
crates is represented in the air in a basket. 

Strepsiades. 
But look I who's this suspended in a basket ? 

Disciple. 

'Tis himself. 

Sirepsiades. 
Himself! who? 

Disciple, 

Strepsiades, 

O Socrates! 
Gro you and call him with a mighty voice. 

Disciple, 
Call him yourself, for I am not at leisure, f exit J 

Strepsiades, 
O Socrates — ^my Socratidion! 



Socrates. 
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Socrates. 
Why call'st thou me, ephemeral ? 

Strepdades. 
I would know what thou art doing. 

Socrates, 
I tread in air, contemplating the son. 

Strepsiades, 
Ah, then I see you're basketed so high, 
That you look down upon the gods — Good hope. 
You'll lower a peg on eartL 

Socrates, 

Sublime in air. 

Sublime in thought, I carry my mind with me. 

Its co^tations all assimilated 

To the pure atmosphere in which I float* 

Lower me to earth, and my mind's subtle powers, 

Seiz'd by contagious dulness, lose their spirit ; 

For the dry earth drinks up the generous sap. 

The vegetating vigour of philosophy. 

And leaves it a mere husk. 

Strepsiades, 

What do you say ? 

Philosophy has sapt your vigour ? Fie upon it ; 

Come down, come down, dear Socrates, to me — 

And teach me those fine things I came in quest of. 

Socrates, 
And what fine things are they ? 

Strepsiades, 

A new receipt 
For sending off my creditors, and foiling them 
By the art logical ; for you shall know 
By debts, pawns, pledges, usuries, executions, 
I am rackt and rent in tatters. 

Socrates, 

Why permit it ? 

What strange infatuation seiz'd your senses? 
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StrepsiadBs. 
The horse consumption, a devouring plague. 
But so ydull enter me amongst your scholars. 
And tutor me to trick my creditors ; 
Name your own price, and by the.gods I swear, 
m pay you the last drachm. 

Socrates. 

By what gods ? 

Answer that first ; for your gods are not mine. 

Strepriades. 

How swear you then ? As the Byzantians swear. 

By their base iron coin. 

Socrates, 

Art thou ambitious 

To be instructed in celestial matters. 

And taught to know them rightly ? 

Strepsiades. 
IS there be such, by Jove. 

Socrates, 
What if I bring you to a conference 
With my own proper goddesses, the Clouds ? 

Strepsiades. 
'Tis what I wish devoutly. 

Socrates, 
Sit down then on this sacred pallet-bed. 

Strepsiades, 
Lo, I am seated. 

Socrates. 

Now take tlus chaplet — ^wear it 

Strepsiades. 

Why this chaplet ? 

Would'st make of me another Athamas, 

And sacrifice me to a doud ? 

Socrates. 

Fear nothing, 

It is a ceremony indispensable 
At all initiations. 
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Strepsiades. 
Then what will 't profit me ? 

Socrates, 

Thou shalt become 

Subtle, refin'dy and eloquent of speech ; 

Only be stilL 

Strepsiades. 

By Jove, there's no mistake ; 
Pounded thus I soon shall turn to flour. 

Socrates. 
Well-omen'd silence, the old man beseems. 
With patient ear to listen to my prayer. 

Invocation. 
O air, despotic king, whose boundless chain. 
Girds the suspended earth, and thou, bright sether. 
Ye Clouds too, venerable deities. 
Who breed the thunder and the lightnings bolt ; 
Appear on high to your philosopher. 

Strepsiades. 
Not yet, not yet, until I fold myself 
Within my doak, lest I be drenched by rain. 
Wretch that I was, to venture out of doors 
Without my dogskin cap I 

Socrates. 
Thrice honour'd Clouds, 
Reveal yourselves to him, whether ye sit 
Upon Olympus' sacred snow-capp'd head. 
Or in your father Ocean's gardens weave 
The holy dance among the nymphs, or else 
In streams of Nile, your golden goblets dip ; 
Or whether on Mceotis' lake ye dwell. 
Or Minas' snowy rock^ give ear, I beg. 
And graciously accept my offerings.^ 

' Of powdered aromatic leaves, part of which he had cast on 
Strepsiades. 
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Chanu of Clouds* 
Ascend^ we watery clouds, on high. 
Daughters of Ocean, climb the sky, 
And o'er the mountain's pine-capt brow 
Towering our fleecy mantle throw ; 
Thence let us scan the wide-stretch'd scene. 
Groves, lawns, and rilling streams between. 
And stormy Neptune's vast expanse. 
And grasp aU nature at a glance. 
Now the dark tempest flits away. 
And lo ! the glittering orb of day 
Darts forth his clear etherial beam. 
Come let us snatch the joyous gleam. 

Socrates, 
Yes, ye divinities whom I adore, 
I hail you now propitious to my prayer. 
Did'st thou not hear them speak in thunder^ to me ? 

Strepsiades. 
And I too am your Cloudships most obedient 
And under sufferance. * * 

Socrates. 

Forbear 
These gross scurrilities, for low buffoons 
And mountebanks more fitting. Hush I be stilL 

Chortis of Clouds, 
We douds, replete with fruitful showers, 
Here let us seek Minerva's towers, 
The cradle of old Cecrops' race, 
The world's chief ornament and grace; 

^ After Socrates has performed his solemn iDcantatioD, the clouds 
give sign of their approach by thunder, and that ceasing they chant 
their Lyric ode in the style of Archilochus, as they are descending 
towards the earth. Aristophanes had the clouds represented by 
figures which were probably striking. The manner of imitating 
thunder in the theatre at Athens, was by pouring stones from o 
vessel or cask, against the sides of a large brass caldron. 
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Her mystic fanes and rites divine 
And lamps in sacred splendour shine; 
Here the gods dwell in marble domes 
Feasted with costly hecatombs, 
That round their votive statues blaze. 
Whilst crowded temples ring with praise ; 
And pompous sacrifices here 
Make holidays throughout the year ; 
And when gay spring-time comes again, 
Bromius convokes his sportive train. 
And pipe, and song, and choral dance, 
Hidl the soft hours as they advance. 

Strepsiades, 

By Jupiter, £ pray thee, Socrates, 

Tell me who utters this musical sound — 

Some heroines? 

Socrate$, 

Not so. 

No dames, but clouds celestial, friendly powers, 

To men of sluggish parts; from these we draw 

Sense, apprehension, volubility. 

Wit to confute, and cunning to ensnare. 

Strepsiades. 
Aye, therefore 'twas that my heart leapt within me. 
For very sympathy when first I heard them : 
Now I could prattle shrewdly of first causes, 
And spin out metaphysic cobwebs finely, 
And dogmatize most rarely, and dispute 
And paradox it with the best of you. 

Socrates. 

Be idlent, and if aught 
Of doubts disturb thy thoughts, dismiss them straight. 
And having barr'd them from thy mind, agiun 
Revolve thy meditations. 

Strepsiades. 
Hah I my precious Socrates. 
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Socrates, 
Wliat would'st thou, old man? 

Strepsiades. 

I have sprung a thought, 
A plot upon my creditors. 

Socrates. 
What? 

Sirepsiades, 
Answer me this — Suppose that I should hire 
A witchy who some fair night should raise a speU, 
Whereby I'll snap the moon from out her sphere. 
And bag her. 

Socrates. 

What to do? 

Strepsiades. 

To hold her fast. 

And never let her ran her courses more ; 

So shall I escape my creditors. 

Socrates. 

How so ? 

Strepsiades. 
Because the calculations of their usury 

Are made from month to month. 

Socrates. 

A gallant scheme ; 

And yet methinks I could suggest a hint 

As practicable, and no less ingenious. 

Suppose you are arrested for a debt, 

Well say five talents, how will you contrive 

To cancel at a stroke both debt and writ ? 

Strepsiades. 

Patience, I cannot tell yon how off hand ; 

It needs some cogitation, 

Socrates. 

Were you apt. 

Such cogitations would not be to seek ; 

They woidd be present at your fingers' ends. 
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Buz^ng alive, like chafers in a string, 

Ready to slip and fly. 

Strepsiades. 

Fve hit the nail 

That does the deed, and so you will confess. 

SocrcUes. 
Out with it then. 

Strepsiades, 
Good chance but you liavc noted 

A pretty toy, a trinket in the shops, 

Which being rightly held produceth fire 

From things combustible. 

Socrates. 

A burning glass 

Commonly called — 

Strepsiades, 

You are right; it is so. 

Socrates. 

Proceed! 
Strepsiades. 

Put the case now, your rascal b^liff comes, 

Shews me his writ I, standing thus, mark me. 

In the sun's stream, measuring my distance, guide 

My focus to a point upon his writ. 

And off it goes in smoke. 

Socrates. 

By the graces I 

Tis wittingly devis'd. 

Strepsiades. 

The very thought 

Of his five talents cancelled at a stroke, 

Makes my heart dance for joy. 

Socrates. 

But now again — 
Strepsiades. ^ 

What next ? 

Socrates. 

Suppose yourself at bar, surpriz'd 

Into a suit, no witnesses at hand. 
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The judge prepar*d to pass decree againBt you. 
How will you parry that ? 

Strepsiades, 

As quick as thought. 

Socrates. 
But how ? 

Strepsiades. 

Incontinently hang mys^. 

And baulk the suitor. 

Socrates. 

Come, you do but jest. 

Strepsiades. 
Serious by all the gods ! A man that's dead 
Is out of the law's reach. 

Socrates. 

Pve done with you. 
Instruction's lost upon you; your yile jests 
Put me beyond all patience. 

The author has found it difficidt to give an exact idea of 
this comedy, without occasionally altering the received 
translations, in keeping more with the original Another 
difficulty has arisen from the wit and raillery of the piece, 
often degenerating into coarseness and gross indelicacy. 

THE WASPS. 

This comedy is a severe satire upon the passion of the 
Athenians for courts of justice : an acute observer has cor- 
rectly observed, that ^* to enact a law, to plead a cause, to 
decide a suit, and to execute a magistracy, were four things 
which constituted the very instinct of an Athenian." Sel- 
dom indeed, has a more instructive lesson been offered than 
in this piece, and in a manner more likely to produce bene- 
ficial cfiects ; but unfortunately it came too late, the passion 
was so inveterate that it could not be eradicated. This is 
shown by the example of Philocleon ; the good sense and 

R 
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honour of his son were not able to eztinguifih a failing 
which rendered the father contemptible to persons of inte- 
grity, and the sport of a giddy populace. The son, worthy 
of much praise, endeavours to divert his parent from the 
love of courts, and to inspire him with a new feeling. The 
father, however, in entering the new course of life opened 
to him, carries thither his excesses, and all the follies which 
had distinguished his former tastes ; he even preserves the 
same tone and expression, and in changing the name still 
retains enough of its character to make the forensic propen- 
sity contemptible and ridiculous. The method chosen by 
the son to cure his father of the mania, is an inimitable 
satire against the folly of the magistrates and people, who, 
neglecting the consequences of a war^ which threatened 
the ruin of the state, were solely occupied in courts and 
judgments. Such a subject as this could only be treated 
properly by an author possessed of the wit and talent of 
Aristophanes, and was doubtless highly agreeAle to the 
feeling of Athenians, the most scandalizing people that 
ever existed, affording them much diversion at the expense 
of some of their most eminent men. It was upon this 
piece that Bacine founded his amusing comedy of '^ Les 
Plaideurs," the only one he has written. 

The scene lies at Athens, in the house of Philocleon. 

PHiLOCLEON, {the Father), bdeltcleon, {the San,) 
CHORUS, ( Old Men habited as Wasps.) 

PhUocleon. 
And straight from the beginning will I show 
That our dominion is surpassed by none. 
For what in life's more happy than a judge. 
What more luxurious or more terrible 
When he is old ? whom, as he creeps from bed, 

• This comedy was acted iu the ninth year of the Peloponnesian 
war, under the Archon Amynias, at the LieDSDan feasts. 
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Huge men, four cubits high,^ guard at the bar. 
And then as I approach, some one extends 
His supple hand, with public rapine fillU 
Then pouring forth a miserable voice. 
They bend in supplication, " Pity me, 

father, I beseech thee, if thou e'er 
Hast in thy magistracy pillag'd aught. 

Or in the army, bartering with thy messmates! 
Who had not known that I were in existence 
But for his late acquittal. 

Bdelycleon. 

Let this saying 

Touching the clients be my memorandum. 

PhUachoru 
Then entering, by solicitation press'd. 
And anger wip'd away, of all I promis'd, 
Arriy'd withm, no part will I perform. 
But listen to the supplicating voice 
Utter'd by those who would elude conviction. 
For then what flattery may a judge not hear ? 
Some weep their poverty, and loads of woe. 
Until they equal mine — some tell us fables. 
And others one of Msof^^ drolleries. 
Some jest, that I may be provok'd to laugh. 
And lay aside my wrath — and if by these 
We fail to be persuaded, straight they drag 
The children, male and female, by the hand: 

1 listen — ^they stoop down and bleat together. 
And then on their behalf the trembling sire 
Beseeches me, as if I were a god. 

To firee him from th' impeachment, " If thou'rt pleas'd 
With a lamb's voice^ pity a child's complaint." 
And if in little pigs I take delight, 
Then should I listen to his daughter's voice, 

' Four cubits, or six feet high. 
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And then our rage we lower a small peg. 
Is this not empire and contempt of wealth? 

Bdelycleon. 
This too, thy second saying, I inscribe 
<< Contempt of wealth" — and reckon o*er to me 
The profits of thine empire over Ghreece. 

PhilocleofL 
GHie children's puberty we may inspect; 
And if to his defence CEagrus^ come, 
He's not dismiss'd e'er he recite to us 
Some sweet selected part from Niobe. 
And if the piper gain his cause, he gives 
To us his judges, as a recompence, 
TVith mouth well fortified, a parting strain. 
And if a father at his death bequeath 
To any one his daughter, and sole heiress, 
Bidding the testament bewail at length. 
And shell* that nicely covers o'er the seals 
We give her to that man, whose supplication 
Shall have persuaded us, and this we do 
Quite irresponsible — a privilege 
To none inferior. 

Bdelycleon. 

I wish thee joy. 

For this and all the blessings thou hast nam'd; 

But thou dost wrong in shelling up the wiU 

Regarding the sole heiress. 

PkUocleon. 

And moreover. 

When in deciding on some great affidr. 

The senate and the people are in doubt, 

^ (Eagrus, a tragic actor. 

* The ancients were in the habit of covering the signature and 
seals of their important acts with shells, in order to preserve them 
from injury. 
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It is decreed to render up the culprits. 

To us their judges — ^then Evathlus,^ and 

That mighty cringing shield-rejecting fellow 

Declare 'tis not their purpose to betray us, 

But for the democratic state to fight ; 

And no opinion with the crowd prevail'd. 

But that which said the bench should be dismissed. 

Soon as the judges had dispatch'd one cause. 

And Cleon, who in bawling conquers all. 

At us alone gnaws not, but with his hand 

Protecting, drives away fix>m us the flies. 

BdelycUon. 
Speak to satiety — ^for thou, at length 

Wilt surely cease from thine illustrious rule. 

And in unwashen nakedness appear. 

Fhilocleon. 
But the most sweet of all I had forgot — 

When I go home having received my fee. 

And all salute me for the money's sake ; 

Then first of all my daughter washes me. 

Anoints my feet, and stooping kisses me ; 

Then at the same time, calling me '^ papa," 

She buts her tongue for my triobolus ; 

And my cajoling little wife brings to me 

A cake of kneaded flour, while sitting near. 

She presses me with — " eat this, taste of that" — 

Thus am I gratified, and not compell'd 

To look towards thee and the steward, what time 

He serves the dinner, muttering out an oath. 

Lest haply, he should bake another for me. 

ChoriLS. 

Ne'er have we heard, 

A man so clearly, or so wisely talk. 

* Evathlos, a rhetoridan, and a sycophant often lampooned by the 
comic writers of his time. 
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ffulocleatL 
No — but he thought to make an easy vintage 
Of a deserted vine. For well he knew 
That I was most prevailing in this art 

Ckanu, 

How hath he gone through all, and passed by nothing 

So that I grew in hearing, and appear'd 

To hold a session in the happy isles,^ 

Delighted with his words. 

Fhiloclean. 

How he bi^ins 

To yawn, and is not master of himself I 

111 make thee look to-day as at the lash. 

Chorus to BdelyckoTL 
And it behoves thee all deceits to weave 

For thine acquittal — since 'tis di£Bcult 

To mollify my rage, unless thy words 

Regard my interest 

BdelycleoTL 
'Tis a hard task, and one that asks more counsel 

Than comedy can boast to heal an ill, 

Which, in the state, has long bred inwardly. 

But 01 Satumian sirel 

Fhtlocleon. 

Cease, sire not me. 
For if o' th' instant, thou instruct me not 
How I should be a slave, it cannot chance 
But thou must die, tho' fix>m the sacred entrails 
It were my destiny to be removed. 

Bdelycleon. 
Hear then, O sire, relax thy front awhile. 
And first count lightly, not with calculi, 
But on the fingers, what a sum of tribute 
Comes to us fix>m the cities, and besides, 

' Alluding to the judges in the shades below— -see the poetical 
description in Pindar's second Olympic ode. 
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The many hundredths, prytanean pledges. 

The metals, nuurkets, harbours, salaries, 

And sales of public confiscations. 

From these we nearly draw two thousand talents. 

Deposit thence the judges* yearly pay. 

Who sojourn here, six thousand and no more. 

Yours are one hundred then and fifty talents. 

IVuloclean. 
Then not the tenth part comes to us for fee.^ 

Bdelycleon. 
No truly — and where fly the other moneys? 

PhilocleoTL 
To those whose cry is — ** I wiD not betray 
Th' Athenian people, but will always fight 
To aid the multitude." 

Bdelyclean. 

These, O my father. 
Thou choosest to rule over thee, deceived 
By such slight words : they then receive in bribes 
Talents by fifties, from the other states. 
Whom with such threats as these they terrify, 
" Pay tribute, or 111 thunder down your city." 
And thou'rt content to eat up the remains 
Of thy dominion ; the allies meanwhile. 
When they perceive the refuse of the crowd 
With hunger pining, gnaw the ballot box, 
R^ard thee as the suffirages of Connus,' 
But bring them presents — ^pickle, jars, wine, carpets, 
Cheese, honey, sesamum, cushions, cups, doaks, 
Chaplets, chains, goblets, wealth, and sanity. 
To thee, of all whom thou command'st on earth. 

About £45 per annum of our money for each of the six thou- 
sand judges. 

^ Connus. A young man who had wasted his patrimony, and 
become a pauper. 
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And all thy toils at sea achiev'd, not one 
Presents to cook thy fish, a head of garlick. 

PhilocleofL 
Not 8O9 by Jove — ^but from EucharideB^ 
I have myself sent for three garlick heads. 
But thou annoyest me^ not showing forth 
This shivery of mine. 

Bdelycleon, 

Is it not great 
That those who rule themselves, and flatterers all 
Are brib'd alike ? To thee should any one 
Give the three oboli, art thou content 
With pay which fighting or beseiging towns. 
By labour manifold thou hast achiev'd ? 
But late as he may come, the advocate 
Receives his drachma as the pleader's fee.* 
And with another of the Archons, sharing 
What an acquitted culprit may bestow, 
You two arrange together the affidr. 
While like a saw one gives, and one withdraws it. 
Thy gaping look observes the treasurer. 
But the manoeuvre still escapes thy notice. 

Fhiloclecn. 
Is't thus they treat me ? What, alas I say 'st thou. 
Stirring the very bottom of my soul ? 
My mind thou so attractest, that I know not 
What 'tis thou do'st to me. 

Bdelycleon. 

Consider then. 

That, when thou might'st with all the world grow rich, 

Thou'rt always compass'd round by demagogues, 

> Eucharides, a seller of garlick. 

* Drachma, a sOver coin of 7|d. or 8d. yalue. This was the 
daily sum granted to the forensic orators. Aristotle tdls us that 
they wore ten in number, and chosen by lot. 
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Who over many cities bearest sway. 

From Pontus to Sardinia — ^thou hast nought 

To make thee glad, save the small salary 

Which thou receiv'st — and that by little still 

They squeeze for thee in drops, as out of wool. 

Like oil, for the support of thine existence. 

For they would have thee poor — and for what reason 

I will declare to thee — that thou may'st know 

Thy keeper, and when he shall hiss thee on. 

Leap savagely upon thine enemies. 

If they desir'd to give the people food. 

Nothing were easier — since a thousand cities 

Convey us tribute; if to each of these. 

The charge were given to nourish twenty men. 

Two himdred thousand of the citizens 

Had liv'd on hare*s flesh — ^with all sorts of crowns 

And early and coagulated milk ;^ 

Enjoying pleasure worthy of our land. 

And of the trophy gain'd in Marathon ; 

And now like olive-gatherers, ye go 

In company with him who bears the fee. 

Philoclean. 
Alas ! what torpor's o'er my hand diffiis'd I 
Tm now so soft that I cannot hold my sword. 

Bdelyclean, 
But when in fear, Eubcea they would give you. 
And promise to grant com by fifty bushels ; 
Yet they ^ve nothing, save of late five bushels 
Of barley thou receivedst, and scarce these, 
(Convicted as a stranger) by the chaanix. 
On this account I keep thee here confin*d. 
Wishing to nourish, and not expose thee 
To be the sport of these vun promisors. 

^ Early and coagulated milk. The word mfop literally dgoifies, 
the first drawn milk after calving, and nvptanis scalded cream. 
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Philockon. 
Bather a dog's death should he onee be taken. 

Bdelyckon. 
WeU> the defendant Labes^ is in the court 

Phihcleon. 

O wretch impure ! how like a thief he looks ! 

Grinding his teeth he thinks he shall deceive me. 

But where is the Cydathenssan dog. 

Who prosecutes ? 

Dog. 

Bow, wow I 

Bdelycleon. 

This other Labes 

Is here — skill'd both to bark and lick the dishes. 

Sosias. [as a herald.) 

Silence, sit down, ascend thou and accuse him. 

Xanthias. 
O judges, this our written accusation 
Ye hath heard already, for he hath treated 
Me and the sailors most unworthily ; 
Running into a comer he hath eaten 
In the Sicilian fashion, a huge cheese. 
And in his dark retreat hath fiU'd himself. 

PhUocleofu 
By Jupiter 'tis true — this nasty fellow 
Hath just now belch'd against me, his cheese odour. 

Aristophanes must have been perfectly acquainted with 
the feelings of his countrymen, otherwise he would not 
have exhibited any thing so daring and sarcastic as the 
above, however faithful the likeness may have been. 

The other comedies remaining to us of this poet are — 
The Achamians— The Knights— The Peace— The Birdfr— 

1 Laches, who eondacted the expedition to Sicily in the second 
year of the 88th Olympiad, is here designed by the dog Labes. 
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The Gnieeinophoriaziiaae — ^Lysifltmta — The Frogs — The 
Female Haranguen — and Plntus. 

The Achamians. — ^This comedy was acted in the third 
year of the 88th Olympiad, and the sixth of the Pdopon- 
nesian war, at the Lensean feasts; and was written by 
Aristophanes to show the evils arising from a continuation 
of the war. Dicasopolis, a citizen, whose patience becomes 
exhausted at the false pretexts with which the people are 
put off, and all terms of peace thwarted, sends an embassy 
to Lacedsemon, and concludes a separate peace for himself 
and his family. He then returns into the country, and in 
defiance of all disturbances, makes an enclosure before his 
house, within which there is peace, and a nuurket for the 
neighbouring people, while the rest of the country is ha- 
rassed by the war. The advantages of peace are clearly 
exhibited to hungry people ; the &t Boeotian brings his eels 
and poultry for sale, and nothing is thought of but revell- 
ing and feasting. Lamachus, the general, who lives on the 
other side, is called to repel a sudden attack of the enemy, 
while Dicasopolis is invited by his neighbours to a feast, to 
which each brings his contribution. The preparations for 
arms, and those for the table, go on with equal diligence 
on both sides. Liamachus returns with a broken head, 
and wounded foot, supported by two soldiers; on the other 
side, Dicasopolis appears tipsy, and led by two kind-hearted 
damsels, l^e contrast between the lamentations of the 
one, and the exultations of the other, is carried to the 
highest point 

ITie Kniffhts^ — This piece takes its name from the order, 
second in rank among the Athenian people, called the Hip- 
podaielountes, or Knights, who were in time of war obliged 
to find a horse, and serve in the cavaby. It is a severe satire 

' This piece was acted in the seventh year of the Pelopennesian 
war. 
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upon Cleon, treasurer-general of the army. A personal 
hatred, as much as a wish for the public service, induced 
Aristophanes to inveigh so bitterly against this powerful 
man. Cleon had accused the poet of a serious crime, and 
disputed his right to the freedom of the city ; he was 
a demagogue of a haughty and overbearing disposition, 
the son of a currier, and actually exercising that trade; 
and had raised himself by intrigue and flattery till he be- 
came in a great measure master of the state; he was at 
the height of his glory when the poet attacked him, not 
indirectly, but by presenting him openly upon the stage ; 
although he had the prudence not to name him personally, 
but to describe him so that he could not be mistaken. 
His only adversaries were the more wealthy men of pro- 
perty, the Eoiights, and these Aristophanes blended with 
his party, by making them his chorus. The poet himself 
was obliged to play the part of Cleon, and for that purpose 
he moimted the stage for the first time ; none of the come* 
dians daring to perform the character, or expose themselves 
to the vengeance of so formidable an individual Not be- 
ing able to find a workman bold enough to make a mask 
resembling Cleon, as they usually did for all whose charac- 
ters were represented, he bedaubed his face, and appeared 
without one. Cleon is reproached with peculation, eager- 
ness in accepting presents, address in seducing the people, 
and taking to himself the merit of actions which he did not 
deserve. After a storm of bitter sarcasm, the droUer scenes 
follow, where the two demagogues, Cleon, and his antago- 
nist, a sausage-maker, by adulation, prophecies, and dain- 
ties, vie with each other in wooing the favour of an old 
dotard. Demos, the representative of the Athenian people. 
An extraordinary alteration, however, takes place towards 
the conclusion of the play;^ the scene changes from the 
Pnyx, the place of the popular assemblies, to the majestic 

' The choral song at the end of this comedy is wanting. 
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Propjbeap and Demoe restored to yoath and senaey comes 
forward in the drese of the old Athenian's ezpresaing the 
sentiments of the daja of Marathon. 

The Peace. — This comedy is of the same description as 
the Achamians, and nearij on the same subject. The poet 
himself has fixed the date of it in the thirteenth year of 
the Peloponnesan war, at which period the Athenians, 
notwithstanding their pride, having suffered considerable 
reverses, were becoming weary of the contest. Cleon 
and Brasidas were dead, the former the general of the 
Athenian people, and the latter of the Lacedaemonians. 
The design of Aristophanes was to disgust his countrymen 
more and more with a ruinous warfare, and to inspire them 
with a love of peace, equally desirable for the conquerors 
and the conquered. ** The Peace** b^ins in a curious and 
lively manner, the war-hating Trygaeus riding to heaven on 
the back of an immense beetle, in the manner of Bellero- 
phon. Arriving there he is told by Mercury that the gods 
had departed from home, leaving him to guard their furni- 
ture, pipkins, cans, and little wooden tables, with the ex- 
ception of War, a wild giant, and his comrade Tumult, 
who are the sole inhabitants of Olympus. The former is 
pounding the cities in a large mortar, in which operation 
he uses the generals as his pestles. The goddess of peace 
lies buried in a deep weU, whence she is hauled up with 
ropes, by the united exertions of the various Greek states. 
Such ingenious and fantastic scenes were likely to produce 
an amusing effect ; the poetry, however, does not keep up 
in elevation with a banning of so much promise. No- 
thing remains but to sacrifice to the new found goddess, 
while the pressing visits of the parties who found their 
advantage in the war, form a pleasing entertainment, but 
not a satisfactory conclusion. 

The Birds. — This allegorical piece was performed in the 
eighteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. Alcibiades, 
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one of the commanders of the Athenian expedition against 
Sicily, was accused just before the sailing of the expedition, 
of having mutilated and disfigured the statues of M^ury ; 
he denied the accusation, and demanded a trial before leav- 
ing Athens, which was refused through the intrigues and 
fears of his enemies. He was obliged to sail, and in his 
absence the charges were renewed, and in consequence the 
Salaminian galley was sent to bring him home. Alcibiades 
knowing the superstition of his countrymen, dreading their 
resentment, and enraged at their conduct, escaped to Sparta, 
and to obtain his revenge he encouraged the Lacedsemonians 
to imdertake three successful and fatal expeditions against 
the Athenians. The first was to succour Sicily, the second 
to attack his country at home, and the third, the most im- 
portant of all, to fortify Decelea, which being in the neigh- 
bourhood of Athens, was productive of great injury to that 
commonwealth. *^ The Lacedaemonians," says Cornelius 
Nepos, *^ by the advice of Alcibiades, made an alliance 
with the king of Persia, fortified Delecea in Attica, placed 
there a strong garrison, by which means they held Athens 
in continual check, and after having detached the lonians 
from the interests of their rival, they assured themselves of 
the empire of Greece against Athens." The design of for- 
tifying Delecea was on the point of being executed when 
Aristophanes brought forward this comedy ; he foresaw the 
fatal consequences of it, and composed this allegorical piece 
to expose the project, with the ambition of Lacedsmon, 
and to warn Athens of the misfortunes which threatened 
her, if Delecea became an arsenal of the former people. 
The comedy of The Birds sparkles with the exertions of a 
bold and rich imagination, it shows the two particular qua- 
lifications of Aristophanes, fire and strength, to great effect. 
There is a touch at every thing, gods and men ; all that was 
remarkable in the stories about birds, in natural history, 
in mythology, augury, JSsop's fables, or even in prover- 
bial expressions, the poet has blended in this piece ; it is a 
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merry, buoyant creation^ bright with the gayest plumage 
in the fantastically marvellous. The Subject — Two fiigi- 
tives of the human species, find their way into the terri- 
tory of The Birds, who are determined to take vengeance 
on them, for all the injuries they have suffered from man; 
the captives save themselves by showing that The Birds are 
pre-eminent above all creatures, and advise them to collect 
their scattered powers into one enormous state, which leads 
to the wondrous city Nephelococcygia (cloud- cuckoo-town,) 
being built upon earth; all descriptions of unbidden guestsi, 
priests, soothsayers, geometricians, poets, syloophants, and 
lawyers, wish to feather their nests in the new state, but 
are ordered away. New gods are ordiuned after the image 
of birds, as mankind had made theirs afi;er the form of hu- 
man bei]%8 ; the frontier of Olympus is walled up against 
the old gods, so that no savour of sacrifice could reach 
them, consequently they are brought into great distress, 
and send an embassy, consisting of Hercules, Neptune, and 
a Thracian god, who talks Greek indifferently, but dis- 
courses gibberish; these, however, are compelled to put up 
with whatever terms The Birds please to ofier, and to leave 
them the sovereignty of the world. It is evident from 
this play, that the poet was not a superstitious man, but 
was quite aware of the folly of Ghreek mythology. 

The ThesmophmcLZVLS(B^^ or the Feasts of Ceres and Pro^ 
serpine. — These lasted five days at Athens during the month 
of Pyanepsion (part of October and November) and one 
day of the five was kept as a fast. None but women 
were allowed to be present at the celebration of these 
mysteries ; a similar prohibition took place among the Ro- 
mans at the feasts of the Bona Dea. This comedy is not 
honourable to Aristophanes, it is a bitter satire on Euri- 
pides. The women are represented as the enemies of the 

^ It was acted at the festival of the Dionysia in the 21 st year of 
the PelopoDDesian war. 
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enemies of the poet, and employed in deliberating on his 
ruin. There is much cutting ridicule, and the parodied 
scenes composed almost in the same words of the tragedies 
of Euripides are exceedingly clever. That great author was 
very old at the time, and the malicious attempt of Aristo- 
phanes did him little or no injury. 

Lysistrata. ^ — This comedy takes its name from Ly sistrata, 
the wife of one of the principal Athenian magistrates. The 
women, according to the poet's invention, being tired of the 
war, determine to refuse their husbands the rites of marriage 
till peace be made. Under the guidance of their clever 
leader, they organize a conspiracy for this object through* 
out all Greece, and in Athens they get possession of the 
fortified Acropolis. The sad plight to which their husbands 
are reduced, occasions very ridiculous scenes ; ambassadors 
pass between the different parties, and the peace is quickly 
concluded imder the direction of Lysistrata. The bold 
grossness of this comedy, does not convey a favourable idea 
of the delicacy of manners in ancient Greece. 

The FrogsJ^ — This play is upon the decline of the tragic 
art Sophocles and Euripides were dead, and none remained 
but second-rate tragedians. Bacchus missing Euripides, 
wishes to bring him back from the other world; he there* 
fore, in imitation of Hercules, equips himself with the lion's 
hide, and club of that hero ; but as he is very unlike him in 
character, and a cowardly voluptuary, he gives rise to much 
laughter. The boldness of Aristophanes is here strikingly 
shown ; he does not scruple to attack the guardian god of 

' This comedy was acted at the Lenaean feasts, in the 21st year 
of the Peloponneaian war. 

' This comedy was acted in the twenty-sixth year of the Pelo- 
pomiesian war, and the third year of the 9drd Olympiad. It gained 
the prize at the Lenean games over the muses of Phrynicus, and 
the Cleophon of Plato. It was fdso played a second time, a strong 
testimony of its superior merit. 

8 
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his own art, in honour of whom the play was exhibited. 
It was the common belief in his time, that the gods under- 
stood and liked fun, as well, if not better than men. Bac- 
chus rows himself over the Acherusian lake, where the 
frogs do not fail to greet him with their unmelodions 
croaking. To the proper chorus, however, the shades of 
the initiated in the Eleusininn mysteries, odes of great 
beauty are assigned, .^schylus had at first assumed the 
tragic throne in the lower world, but now Euripides appears 
desirous of thrusting him from it. Pluto proposes that 
Bacchus should decide the contest between these two great 
poets. JEschylus and Euripides stand opposite each other, 
and submit specimens of their art ; they sing and declaim 
against each other, and all their features are characterized 
in a masterly style. At last a balance is brought, on 
which each lays a verse; but whatever puns Euripides 
takes to produce his best lines, a verse of ..^Ischylus in- 
stantly jerks up the scale, and here becomes evident the 
ill-will which Aristophanes still entertained towards Eu- 
ripides. At length .^^hylus grows weary of the contest, 
and tells Euripides that he may mount into the balance 
himself, with all his works, his wife and children, and he 
will lay against them only two verses. Bacchus in the 
meantime has gone over to the cause of ^schylus, and 
although he had sworn to Euripides that he would bring 
him back with him to this'world, he dismisses him with an 
allusion from his tragedy of Ilippolytus. .^Lschylus there- 
fore returns to the earth, and resigns the tragic throne to 
Sophocles during his absence. This comedy is written with 
much care, its style is clear, the dialogue lively, and the 
interest well sustained. 

The Female Haranguers^^ or Women in Council Assembled. 
— This comedy contains the most violent satire extant 
against women; and Lysistrata is somewhat in the same 

> Performed in the fourth year of the 96th Olympiad, 
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style ; Euripides, who is known to have been no admirer 
of .the sex, never wrote anything so severe. The object 
of this piece is to turn into ridicule the system of Plato, in 
favour of a community of wealth, women, and children ; it 
is also a satire upon the ideal republics of the philosophers. 
The introduction, the private assembly of the women, and 
the description of it, are all ably treated, but towards the 
middle it falls off. Little now remains but to exhibit the 
confusion arising firom the different communities, particu- 
larly that of the females, and the appointment of the same 
rights in love for the old and ugly, as for the young and 
beautiful, which is amusing enough. 

Plutus. — This play has not a political tendency like 
others of Aristophanes, but is of general application ; it 
was acted in the fourth year of the 97th Olympiad ; it is 
neither slanderous nor satirical, and the personal raillery 
which occasionally occurs is not violent. The subject is 
that of a peasant having met a blind man, and finding that 
he is Plutus, or the god of riches, his sight is restored, and 
he is looked up to with such reverence as to be worshipped 
in the place of Jupiter. The great object which Aristo • 
phanes had in view, was to reprove his countrymen, who 
were devoted to Plutus, as if he were their only divinity, 
and to ridicule the extraordinary preference shown to 
wealth, rather than to mediocrity: he has employed the 
most cutting ridicule in the language used by poverty re- 
garding the homage piud to riches, and the abuse of them. 
In this comedy the characters are well arranged, the scenes 
agreeably varied, while the expression is pure and elegant. 
In closing the works of Aristophanes, it is only justice to 
mention, that he strenuously endeavoured to give the Athe- 
nians most useful lessons, and often displays in the happiest 
manner his valuable art of impressing truth on that sove- 
reign people. 
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Menamler flourished 324 B. C. 
This poet was bom at Athens, in the year of the 109tb 
Olympiad, or 344 years B. C. It is stated that his first 
comedy was exhibited the third of the 1 14th Olympiad, or 
324 years before the Christian era, when he was only 
twenty years of age. He is looked up to as the founder 
and prince of the new comedy, in which was banished all 
personal satire, it being confined to a delineation of man- 
ners. Menander possessed a copiousness of invention, a 
vein of the most delicate wit, a happy elegance of expres- 
sion, with the utmost purity of moral sentiment. Unfor- 
tunately only a few fragments remain to us of his works, 
although he wrote upwards of one hundred comedies ; wc 
are enabled to judge of his merits, however, from his copy- 
ist and translator Terence, to whom Julius Caesar, when 
addressing himself in a compliment, calls ^^ Dimidiate Me- 
nander,*" Half Menander. He died 292 B. C. at fifty-two 
years of age. 

ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE FRAGMENTS OF MENANDER. 

TJie Pleasures of Solitude. 
How sweet and pleasant to a man endued 
With moral goodness, is deep solitude. 
Pensive to rove, not meditating harm. 
And live in affluence at his country farm. 
For in large cities where the many bide, 
Self-cankering envy dwells, and high-blown pride : 
There lull'd in all the luxury of ease. 
They live at large, licentious as they please ; 
Yet soon these pleasures pall, and quick decay. 
Like the light blaze that crackling dies away. 

The Misery and Folly of Man. 
Lord of creation, man I — come, all things see 
Exceed in happiness and wisdom thee. 
Behold yon ass, to whom thy partial race 
Gives in the world of life the lowest place ; 
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Thou call'st him wretched, and I grant hini 8o, 
But not from self his pitied sufferings flow ; 
Beneath stem nature's load the wretch may groan, 
Yet wisely still adds nothing of his own : 
But man, alas I besides his natural share, 
Makes half those evils he repines to bear. 
Does any sneeze ?^ grief turns the hearers pale ; 
We bum with anger if the world should rail : . 
Unlucky dreams with terror fill the soul; 
We tremble at the hooting of an owl : 
By contests, prejudices, pride, and law, 
Unnumber'd evils on ourselves we draw. 

Worship due to the Deity. 

Serve then the great first Cause whence nature springs, 
Th' almighty fire, th' eternal King of kings ; 
Who gave us being, and who gives us food. 
Lord of all life, and author of all good I 

Man Unhappy as compared with other Creatures, 

If to my choice indulgent heaven would give. 

This life worn out, another life to live. 

And say, ^ Partake what from delights thee best, 

^ Be man again, again with reason blest, 

^ Assume the horse's strength, the sheep's warm coat, 

^ Bark in the dog, or wanton in the goat ; 

^ For this is fate's immutable decree, 

* And one more being is reserv'd for thee ;' 

To bounteous heav'n Fd thus prefer my pray'r — 
^ O let not reason's lamp be lighted here ! 

* Make me not man ; his only partial race 
^ Holds vice in credit, virtue in disgrace. 

^ The steed victorious in the rapid course, 

' Eats food more dainty than the sluggish horse : 

^ Is there a dog distinguish'd for his smell ? 

* No common dog will ever fare so well : 

' Sneezing was commonly reckoned an ill omen among the ancients. 
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' The gullant cock that boasts heroic blood, 
^ Rakes not in dirty dunghills for his food ; 
^ And should he strut among the feather'd crew, 

* Each conscious brother pays him honour due. 
' AlaUy though of each acGcxnplishment ]>o68e8t, 
^ Renown'd for valour, and with virtue blest, 

* Gains from the heedless world no due regard, 
^ Ills worth no praise, his valour no reward : 

* Wliilc fSEiwning flatterers bask in fortune*s ray 
^ Knaves that detract, and villains that betray. 

* 'Tis better far through any form to paaai, 

* To crawl a reptile, or to drudge an ass, 

^ Than see base miscreants, guilt's abandon'd crew, 
^ Enjoy those honours that are virtue's due.' 

On Evil Company. 

Let not false arguments thy reason blind. 
For evil converse taints the virtuous mind.^ 

ON MENANDER. 

From a Greek Epigram in the Anthotogia. 

On thy sweet lips the bees in clusters hung. 
And dropp'd Hybla»n honey on' thy tongue; 
For thee the muses pluck'd Pierian flowers; 
The graces woo'd thee in sequestered bowers : 
Ages to come shall celebrate thy name, 
And Athens gather glory from thy fame. 

The name of Menander, from the praises lavished on liim 
in ancient and modem times, suggests to us a complete 
model of gaiety ; we are entitled from the universal assent 
of his contemporaries to expect this quality in a writer to 
whom it was said so eminently to belong. Gloomy and 
melancholy as he now appears to us, he was once, according 

' St. Paul appears to have copied this senteace from Menander, 
<l>6fifX)v<Tiv rjOrf xpn^^ ofukuu KOKot, which are the very words of our 
author, " Evil communications corrupt good manners," 1 Cor. xv. 33. 
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to Pliny, "Omnia luxurise interpres;" and in the language 
of Plutarch, " the constant worshipper, the chief priest of 
the god of love, who, like some universal spirit, pervaded 
and connected all his works." "In supporting the cha- 
racter of fathers, sons, husbands, soldiers, peasants, the 
rich and the poor, the violent and the gentle, Menander 
surpassed all in consistency, and by the brilliance of his 
imagery threw every rival into the shade;'' such is the 
character given of him by Quintilian. Yet his ideas were 
considered so delicate and pure, that his writings were 
placed without scruple in the hands of youths and virgins. 
Time, alas ! has revelled fearfully on the noble image of 
this great poet ; it has preyed on all that was inviting in 
his aspect, sparing little else than his frowns and wrinkles. 
What a sad proof is here presented of the instability of 
fortune, when we find that of his voluminous works, the 
monuments by which he hoped to be immortalized, only 
fragments enough remain to present to our view the very 
reverse of that which they were designed to perpetuate! 
Where are the perfumes, the breathings of gallantry and 
tenderness, the sprightly sallies of wit, and all the a])para- 
tus of youth and delight, that conveyed and recommended 
morality to the gay and thoughtless, by attiring her in a 
dress that fascinated her beholders? It is certain that the 
strikingly moral passages with which the works of this poet 
abounded, caught the attention of the fathers of the primi- 
tive church, who found in the Greek comedian a strain of 
piety so nearly approaching to their own feelings, that the 
idea of a preponderance of satire over moral precept, must 
yield to evidence, so irresistible, as the approbation of Cle- 
mens Alezandrinus and Eusebius. 

It is from the writings of the melancholy, and of the 
religious, that we are furnished with our specimens of 
Menander ; and doubtless it would have been a great gain 
to i)06terity had tlie gay, the lively, and the witty finished 
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hu$ portrait, by tnmamitting to after aged examples tlia 
might enable us to measure him by the standaitk of humoui 
sprightliness, and fancy. Menander was drowned in th( 
harbour of the Piraeus at a time of life, when he had don< 
enough for immortality, but whilst his powers were unim 
paired by age, and his genius sufficiently ardent to do stil 
more. He is to l)C clasi«ed in the unfortunate list of great 
men to whom the jealousy, bad taste, or vices of the time: 
in wiiioh they lived denied justice ; and to whose names 
fame and honour are attached, when they are beyond the 
enjoyment of them. 



CHAPTER IX. 
OTHER POETS OF GREECE, 

NOT USUALLY MENTIONED IN THE FIB8T OR GRECIAN AGE OF 

LEARNING BION, M06CIIU8, CALLIMACHU8, ilFOLLONIUS 

RBODIU8, AND MELEAGER — ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Bionjlouruhed 280 B. C. 

This bucolic poet was bom at Smyrna, in Asia Minor ; it 
appears that he spent great part of his life in Sicily ; he was 
contemporary with Theocritus; little, however, is known 
Hoarding him. Of his works there are still extant nine 
Idyllia, and a^ few fragments ; the former combine much 
beauty, sweetness, and delicacy. It is stated that he died 
by poison. 

" O hapless Bion ! poison was thy fate ; 
The baneful poison circumscrib'd thy date. 
How could fell poison cause effect so strange. 
Touch thy sweet lips, and not to honey change ? 

In the third Idyllium of Theocritus, called Amaryllis, 
that poet says, 

Adonis fed his flocks upon the plain. 

Yet heavenly Venus lov'd the shepherd swain ; 
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She moum'd Iiim wounded in the fatal chace. 
Nor dead dismissed him from her warm embrace. 

And Bion, in his first Idyllimn, " The Death of Adonis,*' 
which has been esteemed one of the finest remains of anti- 
qnity, in allusion to the last line of the above, puts the 
following beautiful words into the mouth of Venus : — 

Raise, lov'd Adonis, raise thy drooping head, 
And kiss me ere thy parting breath be fled ; 
The last fond token of affection give, 
O kiss thy Venus, while the kisses live ; 
Till in my breast I draw thy lingering breath. 
And with my lips imbibe thy love in death. 

IDYLLIUM IX. 
On Friendship, 

Thrice happy they ! whose friendly hearts can bum 
With purest flame, and meet a kind return; 
With dear Pirithous, as poets know, 
Theseus was happy in the shades below ; 
Orestes' soul no fears, no woes deprest, 
'Midst Scythians, he with Pylades blest 
Blest was Achilles while his friend surviv*d. 
Blest was Patroclus every hour he liv'd : 
Blest when in battle he resign'd his breath. 
For his unconquer'd friend reveng'd his death. 

Moschus flourished 272 B.C. 

This poet was a disciple of Bion, and wrote a beautiful 
el^y on the death of his preceptor ; he was a native of 
Syracuse, but changed his residence to Magna Graecia ; he 
was also contemporary with Theocritus. Of the writings 
of MoBchus we have still left to us nine Idyllia and an epi- 
gram ; and although the remains of this poet, with those 
of Bion, are not admitted by some of the learned as true 
pastorals, they are allowed to be beautiful poems. 
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Elegy on the Death of Bion, classed as the fourth Idt/llium. 

Ye woods, with grief your waving summits bow, 
Ye Dorian fountains, murmur as ye flow, 
From weeping urns your copious sorrows shed. 
And bid the rivers mourn for Bion dead : 
Ye shady groves, in robe of sable hue 
Bewail ; ye plants, in pearly droi)s of dew : 
Ye drooping flowers, difluse a languid breatli, 

And die with sorrow at sweet Bion's death. 

« * 

Alas I the meanest flowers which gardens yield, 
The vilest weeds that flourish in the field. 
Which dead in wintry sepulchres appear. 
Revive in spring, and bloom another year : 
But we, the great, the brave, the leam'd, the wise, 
Soon as the hand of death has closed our eyes. 
In tombs forgotten lie, no suns restore. 
We sleep, for ever sleep, to rise no more,* 

1 This moumfally elegant sentiment has been embellished by 
various authors, Shakspeare, Spencer^ Catullus, Job, &c. 

Thus Catollas— 

Sole$ oeeidere et redirt possunt : 
Nobis^ eum semel oecidit brevia lux, 
Nox est perpetua una darmienda. 

" The sun that sinks into tlie main. 
Sets with fretli light to rise again ; 
But we when once our breath is fled, 
Die, and are number'd with the dead ; 
With endless night wc close our day. 
And sleep eternity away." 

And in Job, chapter 14pth. *' Man cometh forth as a flower, and 
is cut down. There is hope of a tree if it be cat down, that it will 
sprout again, and that the tender branch thereof will not cease. Bat 
man dieth and wasteth away ; yea, man giveth up the ghost, aad 
where is ho ? Ho lictli down, and riscth not, till the heavens bo 




no more." 
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IDYLLIUM V. 
The Choice. 

When zephyrs gently curl the azure main. 

On land, impatient, I can scarce sustain 

At ease to dwell ; a calm yields more delight : 

But when old ocean to a mountain's height 

Rolls, with tremendous roar, his foaming floods, 

I loathe the sea, and sigh for fields and woods. 

Safe is the land ; then piny forests please. 

Though hoarse winds whistle through the bending trees. 

Hapless the fisher's life I the sea his toil. 

His house a bark, and faithless fish his spoil. 

But O ! to me how sweet are sliunbers, laid 

Beneath a lofty plane's embowering shade ; 

And thence the tinkling of a rill to hear. 

Whose sound gives pleasure unallay'd by fear I 

Callimachus flourished 270 B. C. 

This poet was a native of Cyrene, the famous city of 
ancient Lybia; we are not acquainted with the particular 
year of his birth, although it is known that his fame com- 
menced under the patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
continued in the reign of his successor Ptolemy Evergetes; 
he was appointed one of the keepers of the Alexandrian 
library. Before Callimachus was recommended to the fa- 
vour of the Egyptian court, he taught a school at Alex- 
andria, and educated Apollonius, the author of the Argo- 
nautics, who making him an unkind requital for his labour, 
provoked our poet to vent his anger in an invective poem 
against his ungrateful scholar, under the reproachful name 
of Ibis, which furnished Ovid with a pattern and title for 
his biting piece of the same nature. Of all the writings 
of Callimachus we have only remaining a few hymns and 
epigrams. In regard to the former, a very high authority,^ 

' Dr. W. H. TyUer. 
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says, " It is evident to every person of learning and taste, 
that the style of ancient poetry is greatly superior to that 
of the modem; and that those who can enable the unlearned 
to taste of the beauties of the Greek and Roman poets of 
eminence in modem languages, are entitled to no vulgar 
praise. The beautiful hynm of Callimachus, where he 
celebrates the praises of Ptolemy Philadelphus, infinitely 
degrades our modem ^ Joys to Caesar/ not on account of its 
superior veracity, but the beauty and simplicity of its con- 
struction, devoid of that cumbersome and nauseous machi- 
nery of extravagant encomium; on account of which a 
modem man of taste cannot help wishing to bury the Lau- 
reates, and the Laurelled in obscurity. Lideed VoItaire^s 
specimen' of an ode, in the address to the proud man in 
Zadig, contains an everlasting model for the instruction of 
Laureates, in the composition of their vile madrigals to 
princes." 

HTUN FIRST — TO JUPITER. 

And in which the praise of Ptolemy Philadelphus is 
introduced with great art Callimachus raises his noble 
patron to a deity, as much as a mortal man can be exalted, 
by making him the supreme power on earth, as Jupiter is 
in heaven. 

Whilst we to Jove immortal and divine. 

Perform the rites, and pour the mddy wine; 

Whom shall the muse, with sacred rapture sing, 

But Jove th' almighty and eternal king, 

Who from high heav'n, with bursting thunder, hurPd 

The sons of earth, and awes th' etherial world ! 



* Que son merite est extrtoe, 
Que des graces que des grandeurs, 
Ah ! combien Monseigncur, 
Doit etrc content do lui mtoe. 
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Though mighty Jove 1 thy scepter'd sons obtain 
Abundant wealth, and means of glory gain. 
Yet all receive not, by thy great decree, 
An equal share of splendid pomp from thee ; 
For warlike Philadelphus reigns alone. 
And pow'r supreme supports his sacred throne: 
Glad ev'ning still beholds the vast designs 
Complete, to which his morning thought inclines. 
Beholds complete in one revolving sun. 
What others, in long ages, but begun. 
For Jove, in wrath, makes other kings to mourn. 
Their counsels blasted, and their hopes forlorn. 
Haa I mighty king; hail I great Satumian Jove, 
Who sends life, health, and safety from above ; 
Thy glorious acts transcending human tongue. 
Nor were, nor shall by mortal bard be sung I 
O, from thy bright abode let blessings flow ; 
Grant wealth, grant virtue to mankind below : 
For we with wealth are not completely blest, 
And virtue fails when wealth is unpossessed ; 
Then grant us both ; for these united prove 
The choicest blessing man receives from Jove. 

HYMN SECOND— TO APOLLO. 

This beautiful hymn ends with the victory of Apollo 
over Python, but Callimachus has added a satire on his un- 
grateful pupil, Apollonius Rhodius, who had endeavoured 
to prejudice their common patron Ptolemy against our 
own author on account of the brevity of his poems, which 
Callimachus considered an excellence ; and we learn from 
Athenrous that he introduced the qusdnt saying, '^ A great 
book is a great eviL" He both ridicules his adversary, and 
celebrates his patron, by comparing the former to Python, 
and the latter to Apollo ; and by the fate of Mofios, or envy, 
we are informed that the insidious attempts of his enemy 
proved unsuccessful. 
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What force, what sudden impulse thus can make 
The laurel-branch, and all the temple shake I 
Depart, ye souls profisme ; hence, hence ! O fly 
Far from this holy place I Apollo's nigh :^ 
He knocks with gentle foot ; the Delian palm 
Submissive bends, and breathes a sweeter balm. 
Begin, young men, begin the sacred song. 
Wake all your lyres, and to the dances throng. 
Remembering stiU, the Pow'r is seen by none 
Except the just and innocent alone. 

• * 

An equal foe,' pale envy, late drew near. 
And thus sugg^ in ApoUo's ear ; 
I hate the bard, who pours not forth his song. 
In swelling numbers, loud, subUme, and strong ; 
No lofty lay should in low murmurs glide 
But wild as waves, and sounding as the tide. 
Fierce with his foot, indignant Phoebus spum'd 
Th' insidious monster, and in wrath retum'd; 
Wide rolls Euphrates' wave, but soil'd with mud. 
And dust and slime pollute the swelling flood : 
For Ceres still the fair Melissas bring 
The purest water from the smallest spring. 
That softly murm'ring creeps along the plain. 
And falls with gentle cadence to the main. 
Propitious Phoebus ! thus thy pow'r extend. 
And soon shall envy to the shades descend. 

' It has already been mentioned, that the adoration paid U 
Apollo, or the sun, was the most ancient and unirersal species o 
idolatry; it is therefore no wonder that this hymn should hnn 
been ranked among the most celebrated productions of our poet 
It was held in such estimation by the ancients, as to be sung fa 
ages at the festiTals of this deity in the different countries o 
Greece. 

* To Python the serpent. 
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HYMN THIRD. 

This hymn to Diana, or the Moon, has been reckoned 
one of the finest poems of antiquity, and superior to either 
of the former. The poet has exerted all his powers in 
celebrating this famous divinity, who was supposed to be a 
female ; and therefore he represents her both as the moon, 
and as a beautiful female, possessed of many amiable quali- 
fications. 

Though great Apollo claim the poet's lyre, 
Yet cold neglect may tempt Diana's ire. 
Come, virgin goddess, and inspire my song. 

To you the chace, the sylvan dance belong. 

« « 

Thrice happy nations, where with look benign 
Your aspect bends ; beneath your smiles divine 
The fields are with increasing harvests crown'd. 
The flocks grow fast, and plenty reigns around. 
Nor sire, nor infant-son black death shall crave. 
Till ripe with age they drop into the grave ; 
Nor fell suspicion, nor relentless care. 
Nor peace-destroying discord enter there ; 
But friends and brothers, wives and sisters join 
The feast in concord and in love divine. 
O I grant your bard, and the distinguish'd few 
His chosen friends, these happy climes to view ; 
So shall Apollo's love, Diana's praise. 
And fair Latona's nuptial grace my lays. 

What city, mountain, or what sacred isle. 
What harbour boasts your most auspicious smile ? 
And of th' attendant nymphs, that sportful rove 
Along the hills, who most enjoys your love, 
O goddess teU : K you inspire their praise. 
Admiring nations will attend my lays. 
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AN EPIGRAM. 
This excellent epigram has been much celebrated by 
ancient poets and philosophers, and also by modem com- 
mentators, particularly Salmasius, who calls it '^ Nobilissi- 
mum epigramma." 

A youth in haste, to Mitylene came, 
And anxious, thus reveal'd his am'rous flame 
To Pittacus the wise ; O sacred sire, 
For two fair nymphs I bum with equal fire. 
One lovely maid in rank and wealth like me. 
But one superior, and of high degree. 
Since both return my love, and each invites 
To celebrate with her the nuptial rites, 
Perplex'd with doubts, for sage advice I come : 
Whom shall I wed ? 'Tis you must fix the doom. 
So spake th' impatient youth ; th* attentive sage 
Bais'd the support of his declining age, 
An ancient staff; and pointing to the ground 
Where sportive striplings lash'd their tops around 
With eager strokes ; let yonder boys, he cry'd. 
Solve the dispute, and your long doubts decide. 
The youth drew nigh, and listen'd with surprise. 
Whilst from the laughing crowd these words arise, 
" Let equal tops with equal tops contend.** 
The boys prevailed, and soon the contest end. 
The youth departing shunn'd the wealthy dame. 
And chose the inferior maid to quench his flame. 

ApoUonius Rhoditis flourished 244 B. C, 

This poet was bom at Alexandria, in Egypt, and edu- 
cated under Callimachus ; he received the name of Rhodius, 
or the Rhodian, from the island of Rhodes; during his stay 
in that place he finished his Argonautic poem, the only one 
extant of his works, and founded a school of rhetoric Pto- 
lemy Evergetes recalled him from his retirement at Rhodes, 
and appointed him successor to Eratosthenes, in the care of 
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the Alexandrian library. The favours which had been con- 
ferred on Callimachus in the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
were continued to him by his successor Ptolemy Evergetes; 
this circumstance, with others, gave occasion to those jealou- 
sies and dissensions which existed between these rival poets. 
ApoUonius, anxious to establish his own reputation, and 
envious of his master's, had depreciated the more numerous 
but lighter productions in which the genius of Callimachus 
exceUed, hymns, elegies, and epigrams. 

The Argonautic expedition has been an admired subject 
of the Greek, Roman, and modem poets, from Onoma- 
critus, who lived in the days of Pisistratus, to the present 
period. The elegant poem of our author has had many 
copyists, Virgil in his ^neid, Valerius Flaccus, who made 
choice of the same subject with the Bhodian, our own Mil- 
ton, the refined and talented Camoens ; Apollonius himself, 
however, has borrowed from Homer. 

Inspired by thee, O Phoebus, I resound^ 
The glorious deeds of heroes long renown*d, 
Whom Pelias urg*d the golden fleece to gain, 
And well-built Argo wafted o'er the main. 
Through the Cyanean rocks. The voice divine 
Pronounced this sentence from the sacred shine, 
* Ere long and dreadful woes, foredoomed by fate, 
^ Through that man's counsels shall on Pelias wait, 
^ Whom he, before the altar of his god, 
' Shall view in public with one sandal shod.* 
And lo I as by this oracle foretold. 
What time adventurous Jason, brave and bold, 
Anaurus past high swoln with winter's flood. 
He left one sandal rooted in the mud. 

1 Thus begins Homer's Batrachomyomachia; the ITthldjIliumof 
Theocritos; and the poem of Aratns. 
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To Pelias thus the hasty prince repaired. 

And the rich banquet at his altar shar'd. 

• • 

As moum'd Alcimeda ; her handmaids hear. 
Sigh back her sighs, and answer tear with tear. 
Then Jason these consoling words addressed. 
To soothe the rising anguish of her breast : 

* Cease, mother, cease excess of grief to show, 

* Oh I cease this wild extravagance of woe. 

* Tears cannot make one dire disaster less, 

* They cherish grief and aggravate distress. 

* Wisely and justly have the gods assigned 

* Unthought of miseries to all mankind. 

* The lot they give you, though perchance severe, 

* Confiding in Minerva bravely bear. 

^ Minerva first this bold adventure^ mov'd, 

* Apollo and the oracles approv'd. 

* These calls of heaven our confidence command, 

* Join'd with the valour of this princely band. 

* Haste, royal mother, to your native tow'rs, 

' Pass with your handmaids there the peaceful hours ; 
^ Forbode not here calamities to come ; 
^ Your female train will reconduct you home.' 
He spoke ; and from the palace bent his ¥ray. 

When rosy morning beaming bright appear'd. 
The neighbouring peasants round, with early day. 
Flock to the seer,^ their due regards to pay : 
This daily custom love and reverence taught ; 
And some provision for the sage they brought. 
All came to learn by his prophetic lore ; 
He to the rich divin'd, and to the poor ; 
For numerous votaries he relieved from dread. 
Who dearly lov'd him, and who daily fed. 

^ The Aigonautic expedition for the golden fleece. 
' Phineus, son of Agenor. 
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With diese his steady friend Parssbius came. 
Who saw with joy these gallant sons of fame. 
To him prophetic Phineus had foretold 
That a young band of Grrecians, brave and bold, 
Should in their voyage to the Colchian shore. 
In Thynia's bay their well-built vessel moor; 
And from these coasts those ravenous birds of prey 

The harpies drive, though sent by Jove away. 

♦ # 

Cupid, meantime, through liquid air serene, 
Speeds to the Colchian court, his flight unseen ; 
Like that large fly, which breeze the shepherds call. 
That hastes to sting the heifers in the stalL 
The nimble god unseen the porch ascends. 
And there his bow behind a pillar bends ; 
A fatal arrow from his quiver took, 
And, quick advancing with insidious look. 
Behind great .Olson's son, conceal'd from sight, 
He fits the arrow, fatal in its flight; 
Bends the tough bow with all his strength and art, 
And deep he hides it in Medea's heart 
A sudden transport seiz'd the melting maid; 
The god, exulting now, no longer stay'd. 
The glowing shaft the virgin's heart inspires. 
And in her bosom kindles amorous fires. 
On Jason beam'd the splendour of her eyes,^ 
Her full breast heaVd with unremitting sighs; 
Thus, kindling quick, love's secret flames invade. 
And torture, as they rise, the troubled nudd ; 
Her changeful cheeks the heartfelt anguish show. 

Now pale they turn, now like the ruby glow. • 

« « 

With water stor'd, once more the busy train 
Embark, and lash the foamy brine again. 

' It was through Medea's art in magic that Jason is said to have 
succeeded in his enterprize. 
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Assiduous ally with equal ardour glow. 

Distant to leave Salmonis' lofty brow. 

As o'er the Cretan deep the galley flew. 

Around them night her sable mantle threw ; 

Pernicious lught, whose all-investing shade 

Nor star, nor Phoebe's brighter rays pervade. 

Thick darkness, or from heaven or hell profound. 

Spread, as it rose, its rueful diades around. 

Uncertain whether cm huge billows tost^ 

Sublime they sail, or sink to Pluto's coast, 

Unoertun where the bursting wave may throwv 

They to the sea commit their weal or woe. 

Jason aloud, with lifted hands, addrees'd 

The god of day to succour the distressed. 

The tears fast trickling down his sorrowing face. 

He Tow'd with gifts the Delphic shrine to grace ; 

He vow'd with choicest gifiis, an ample store 

To load Amyclte and Orty^'s ^re. 

Attentive to his tears and meek request, 

Phoebus firom heaven descends, and stands confess'c^ 

Where frowning hideous o'er ihe deeps below. 

The rocks of Melans Bft their shaggy brow. 

Awhile on one of these he takes his stand. 

His golden bow high lifting in his hand; 

Assisted by whose fiuvreflected light. 

An isle of small extent attracts their sights 

Amid the'Sporades; against it stood 

Hippuris, circled by the rolling flood. 

Their anchors here they dn^. * * 

The success of the expecKtian is mentioned thus: — 
Hail, happy race of heroes, and repay 
With tributary praise my tuneful lay I 
TVlth pleasure still may distant times rehearse^ 
And added years on years exalt my verse I 
For here I fix the period of your woes, 
And with your glorious toils my numbers dose. 
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Melea^/er flourished 100 B.'C* 

This poet waa bom at Tyre, and lived in the reign of 
SeleucuSy the last of the Seleucidse. It is to his well- 
directed labours that we are indebted for the Anthologia, 
or collection of ancient Greek epigrams, which contains 
many valuable specimens of the taste and poetical fancy of 
the Greeks; the best of the modem epigrams may be traced 
to this source* The mind of Meleager was woven of the 
finest texture, shaded, but not darkened by melancholy, 
and easily affected by change of place or season. To his ce- 
lebrated collection, our author prefixed a poem descriptive 
of the work, and of the authors by whose contributions it 
was enriched. This preface is entitled the garland, in which 
the choicest flowers of the ancient and contemporary poets 
are wreathed together, and presented to his friend Diocles. 

Mehageii Epitaph. 

Tyre was my island nurse. An Attic race 

I boast, though Gtulara my native place. 

Herself an Athens — ^Eucrates I daim 

For sire, and Meleager is my name ; 

From childhood in the muse was all my pride: 

I sang, and with Menippus, side by side, 

Urg'd my poetic chariot to the goal 

And why not Syrian? To the free-bom soid 

Our country is. The World; and all on earth 

One universal chaos brought to birtL 

Now old, and heedful of th' approaching doom, 

These lines, in memory of my parted bloom 

I on my picture trace, as on my tomb. 
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CHAPTER X. 
ON HISTORY, 

ITS DEFmmON^ AMD ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE FBOM 1 
PHYSICAL AND BfATHElCATICAL SCIENCES ITS GRi 



|, DIVISIONS, OR ERAS — TRADITION^ WRITTEMy AND PRnr*: 

HISTORY — ^DIFFERENT BfETHODS OF TREATDfO IT 

QUISTTES NECESSARY TO FORM AGOOD HISTORICAL WRF 

CELEBRATED HISTORIANS OF GRESCE, HEBODOTUa^ T] 

CYDIDES, AND XENOFHON. 




The term history appears to have had a different aco 

tation among the ancients, from that which it has obtaii 

in modem times; the Greeks, who framed the 'word, imd 

stood by it an inquiry, an examination, and in this senst 

is employed by Herodotus. Among the modems, howe^ 

history is understood to mean narrative or recital, ei 

when it has little pretension to veracity. The ancients w 

content to search for truth, the modems believe that tl 

possess it; it was doubtless this feeling of uncertainty wh 

induced the former to adopt so modest a term; and impres 

with its propriety, the author will conader history as o 

nected with inquiry, examination, and the study of fa 

History, indeed, is to some extent an actual inquest of fa 

reaching us only through the medium of other persons; 

historian therefore, who knows his duty, ought to consi 

himself as standing in the situation of a judge, who calling 

fore him the witnesses of a circumstance, interrogates th 

and endeavours to arrive at the truth. Not witnessing 

fact himself, it is obvious that he can with difficulty n 

complete certainty, and that he must frequently judge 

analogy ; hence results the necessity of considering hi 

rical facts under a double relation. 

History, considered as a science, differs* essentially £ 
the physical and mathematical sciences ; in physical sci< 
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the facts are permanent, and are capable of being presented 
to the spectator, or exhibited to the witness. In history the 
facts exist no longer, they are gone, and cannot be presented 
to the view of the spectator, nor confronted with the wit^ 
ness. Physical science addresses itself immediately to the 
senses, history to the memory and to reflection ; the former 
carries with it evidence and certainty, the latter has two 
adjuncts of an inferior degree, likelihood and probability : 
hence originates a difference in the decisions which may be 
pronounced on the same facts, for every one judges of like- 
lihood and probability according to the nature and extent 
of his knowledge. Herodotus has here set us an example : 
speaking of the voyage of a Phoenician vessel, which Ne- 
cho, king of Egypt, despatched by the Red Sea, and which 
having sailed round Africa, returned three years afterwards 
by the Mediterranean,^ he says, " The Phoenicians related 
on their return, that in sailing round Lybia they had the 
sun on their right ; this story seemed to me by no means 
credible, but perhaps it may be believed by others.*' This 
circumstance is with us the strongest proof of the fact; and 
Herodotus, who decided erroneously upon it, is at the same 
time highly commendable for reporting it without addition 
or alteration, and for not having exceeded the bounds of 
his own information. Ancient historians and geographers, 
who were more presumptuous,* have, upon their imperfect 
knowledge, decided that the story was felse ; but their error 
which is now demonstrated, is a useful warning to avoid 
pronouncing judgment from the dictates of prejudice, and 
with imperfect information. 

History may be arranged in three grand divisions or eras ; 
firstly, tradition ; secondly, written ; thirdly, printed history. 

Firstly, Tradition. In the transmission of facts by speech 
or tradition, all the caprices and eccentricities of the hiunan 

' 604 B. C. ' Strabo for example. 
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mind are brought into action. It is easy to conceive thai 
circumstances which arc transmitted from mouth to mouth, 
and from generation to generation, will undergo consider- 
able alterations ; when we frequentlj see an individual vBry 
in his account of the same occurrences, according as he ex- 
periences the influence of a change of interest, or feelings. 
Confidence in tradition is therefore usuaUy decried, and be- 
comes more absurd in proportion as it is removed by great 
intervals of time and place from the original source. It is 
by tradition, however, that history has commenced in all 
countries; andontakingaviewof it in general, we find that 
its details are chimerical and extravagant, in proportion 
as they ascend to periods of remote antiquity, and are con- 
nected with the origin of nations ; but as history approaches 
to known times, to ages in which the arts and the moral sys- 
tem have made some progress, it assumes the character of 
probability and rationality, analagous to what we at present 
experience. Thus, in comparing the history of states, we 
arrive at this conclusion, that its representations arc incon- 
sistent with nature and reason, in proportion as the condi- 
( tion of nations approaches to that of savages ; and on the 

jj contrary, that its statements arc more analogous to the 

f, order with which we are acquainted, in proportion as those 

nations become enlightened, polished, and civilized. 

Secondly, Written History. When a circumstance is 
transmitted by writing, its state becomes fixed, and it pre- 
serves immutably that kind of authority which it derives 
from the character of the narrator. It may have been 
previously disfigured, but as it has been committed to pa- 
per, so it remains ; and if, as it may frequently happen, 
difibrcnt minds give to it different interpretations, they are 
still obliged to recur to that character, which, if not origi- 
nal, is at least positive. Besides, every written document 
{)osdcs8es this further advantage, that notwithstanding the 
intervals of time and sjxice, it transmits facts immediately 
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as they existed, or as they have been recorded ; it brings 
the individual before us, and at the distance of thou- 
sands of years introduces us to a conversation with Homer, 
Cicero, and other great authors. Nothing more is neces- 
sary than to prove that the writing is not doubtful, and is 
really the work of the person whose name it bears. If the 
work have been translated, it loses nothing of its authen- 
ticity ; but in passing from one Janguage to another, the 
circumstances are removed one degree farther from their 
origin, and they always receive a colouring, more or less 
vivid, according to the disposition and ability of the trans- 
lator; still, however, we have the opportunity of examining 
the original, and rectifying any mis-statements that may 
have occurred. 

Thirdly, Printed History. Until towards the conclusion 
of the fifteenth century, all books were in manuscript ; it 
was only in 1440,, that John Guttenberg, of immortal me- 
mory, made his first essay in the art of printing. He was 
followed by his associates Fust and Schefier, who made 
their original characters in wood, and afterwards in metal, 
and by this ingenious invention instantaneously obtained an 
infinite number of repetitions, or copies of the first modeL 
This splendid innovation produced a change in the subject 
of history, which it is important to remark. When writing 
was the only means by which books could be produced, the 
time such a laborious operation required, and the expense 
it occasioned, rendered copies exceedingly scarce and dear. 
Works of literature were created with much difficulty, but 
easily destroyed; one copyist slowly brought forth an indivi- 
dual book, the press in a moment gives rise to a generation. 
Original copies being few, and confined to the possession of 
wealthy individuals, or to public libraries, the number of 
persons who could collect materials for the composition of 
historical, works was necessarily limited; their statements 
were not so liable to be questioned as those of modem 
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writers, and they might omit or alter facts with greater im- 
punity. The drcle of their readers being confined, their 
judges were proportionably few; on the ixmtnry, since 
the diaoovery of the art of printing, a work once proved 
to be authentic, may, by the multiplication of copies^ be 
submitted to an extensive examination, and to the critical 
discussion of an immense number of readera To mis- 
state circumstances, to vitiate the text of an author, and to 
avoid detection, are no longer easy; and thus historical cer- 
tainty has acquired great and real advantages. 

It must be allowed, that the number of years which the 
composition of a book required among the ancients, the long 
period necessary for its distribution, and before it could 
become extensively known, afforded an opportunity for 
divulging bold truths, because time had removed a great 
number of those who were interested in the narration. This 
style of publication was certainly favourable to historical 
veracity, but it also encoiuraged partiality, and it became 
less easy to refute errors, as there were few who had the 
means of investigating them; private circulation being 
equally in the power of the modems, while they possess 
the means of obviating its inconveniences, the advantage 
appears to be completely on their side. The nature of the 
above circumstances tended among the ancients to concen- 
trate both the study, and the composition of history, within 
a very limited circle, consisting of the rich and men in public 
situations. To be well acquainted with circumstances it wt» 
necessary to have been actually engaged in publlo affiurs ; 
indeed the greater part of the Grreek and Boman historians 
were generals, magistrates, and individuak of fortune, or of 
distinguished rank. Among the oriental nations, priests were 
almost the only historical writers. Thus we can easily account 
for the character of dignity and elevation which distingoishes 
the authors of antiquity, and which was the natural conse- 
quence of the cultivated education they had received. 
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The art of printing has so increased and facilitated the 
means of reading and composition, that authorship has be- 
come in some degree an object of commerce, and modem 
writers have assimied a mercantile boldness, a rash confi- 
dence, which debases history, and profanes the sanctity of 
its object It is true that antiquity had likewise its com- 
pilers and literary pretenders, but the trouble of copying 
their works prevented the lumber from descending to suc- 
ceeding ages, and thus far the difficulty of multiplying books 
has been serviceable to science. This advantage was, on the 
other hand, counterbalanced by serious inconveniences ; the 
well-founded suspicion of an almost unavoidable partiality^ 
by a dlBposition to personality, the ramifications of which, 
extended in proportion as the writer had been engaged in 
the transactions he recorded, and influenced in his sentiments 
by interest or passion ; by feelings of family and consan- 
guinity, which in Greece and Italy constituted a spirit of 
general and indelible faction. A work composed by an 
individual became the common property of his family, par- 
ticularly if they espoused the opinions of the writer. Thus, 
a manuscript of the Fabii, or the Scipios, was transmitted 
from generation to generation by inheritance ; and if there 
existed in a less powerful family a manuscript which tended 
to disprove it, they were ever ready to seize it, considering the 
prize an important victory. Among the modems however, 
an attempt to environ with secrecy an historical work is 
vain, even when supported by the credit of wealth, defended 
by family, and protected by the power of authority. A short 
investigation, and slight opposition, are sufficient to raise 
doubts, and to overthrow an edifice of falsehood, which the 
labour of years may have been necessary to erect. Such is 
the signal service the art of printing renders to truth, that 
an obscure individual, if he have the virtues and talents of 
an historian, may brave the indignation of nations, while he 
censures their errors, and condemns their prejudices. Ac- 
customed as we are to the uniform influence of printing, we 
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are not sufficiently sensible of all the advantages it producei 
To estimate the effects of its priYation, it is neoeeeaiy t 
have lived in a country where the art does not exist ; ther 
we should soon see what confusion in accounts, absurdly ii 
reports, uncertainty in opinions, obstacles to infonnation 
and general ignorance, the want of books create. Such^ii 
the power of the press, such its influence on civilization — 
that is to say, on the development of the fiEKnilties of man 
in the manner most useful to society — ^that the epoch of its 
invention divides the moral state of nations, as well as their 
history, into two distinct and different systems. Its exist- 
ence so marks the possession of knowledge, that to know 
whether a people be civilized or barbarous, it is only neces- 
sary to ask — Does the art of printing flourish among them? 

It appears to the authi^r, that there are four different 
ij methods of treating history: — Firstly, the chronological, 

in which the rule of time is followed. Secondly, the 
systematic method, founded on the connection of fact& 
Thirdly, the philosophical analysis of a particular art or 
science: and Fourthly, the same method applied to a gene- 
ral history, consisting in an exposition of the whole physical 
and moral condition of a nation. 

Firstly, then, the chronological method is a collection 
and classification of events, according to their dates. The 
style is that of simple narrative, intermixed with few or no 
reflections ; it is the least complicated, and requires but a 
small amount of study and talent in the composition. Thus, 
we find that under the name of Chronicles and Annals, this 
kind of history has been the first in every nation. In this 
modest form, however, it has sometimes risen to a high 
degree of merit; when authors, such as Tacitus in his 
Annals, and Thucydides in his Peloponnesian war, have 
known how to select interesting facts, and to add to the 
fidelity of the picture the bold and brilliant colouring of 
ncrvou;3 cxpre^iou. On the other hand, when writers with- 
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out taste, present their readers with a dry detail of facts ; 
when their labour is reduced to dull insipid narratives of 
the reigns and deaths of princes, or of battles, plagues, and 
famines, as is the case with nearly all the historians of an- 
cient and modem Asia, as well as those of the middle ages 
of Europe ; it will be allowed that this sort of composition 
deserves the contempt which is usually bestowed on books, 
bearing the title of chronicles. Such compositions are but 
rude draughts, and form only the first step towards the 
other kinds of history. 

Secondly, the systematic method. It renders all acces- 
sory narrations subservient to the main story, connecting 
and blending the collateral transactions with the principal 
events. We have an excellent example of this method in 
the history of Herodotus, the basis of which is the war of 
the Persians and Greeks. The author has so arranged the 
incidents, that commencing with the origin of both nations, 
he traces the gradual rise of the power of each ; by a series 
of incidents skilfully introduced, he makes his readers ac- 
quainted with the history of the Lydians, the Medes, the 
Babylonians subdued by Cyrus, then the Egyptians con- 
quered by Cambyses, the Scythians attacked by Darius, 
next the Indians, and in treating their history he takes a 
general view of the extremities of the world, as known in 
his time. At last Herodotus returns to his leading subject, 
and terminates it with the triumph of the little Grecian 
states over the immense army of Xerxes, when they fought 
at ThermopylsB and Salamis. In the adoption of this plan, 
the author disposes of his materials as he pleases ; and his 
success depends upon his art and talent in connecting, sus- 
pending, and combining the principal events dP the story, 
so as to produce a correspondence of all the parts with the 
whole. Such different and varied advantages of freedom in 
the scheme, boldness in the execution, beauty in the detail, 
and interest in the result, have given to this method a dra- 
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niktic character, and prucured for it the decoded pre&renci 
of a great number of writera in modem timee. There is 
however, one serious fault to be guarded agunst, that oi 
fonning hypotheses from the uncontrolled exerciee of tht 
imaginatioD, which renders this kind <^ hist4»7 liable tc 
error. 

Tlurdly, by philoeoi^cal analyms. This method oon- 
sist« in tracing any particular subject, art, or sdence, &om 
its origin, or from a ^ven period, and con^dering it singly 
throughout its pn^ress, classifying and arranging the sub- 
ordinate parts, BO as to resolve them into one whole. The 
present " History of Literature" falls under this head ; em- 
bracing, as it does, language, writing, poetry, history, ^iik>- 
Bophy, oratory, 8ic, it comprehends them under one subject, 
literature. The talents called into requiration here, are 
vast and untiring research, with judi(»ous criticism, that 
many authorities should be consulted, the originals in the 
first instance, and then the translations ; afterwards care 
and ooosideratlon are necessary to arrive at sound conclu- 
rions. 

Fourthly, the last method of treating history is the same 
as the former, with respect to the management of the sub- 
ject, but it di^rs in being more oom{»elRnBive ; and in- 
stead of discumng a sin^e subject, or science, it embraces 
history in all its parts : considering nations as individoala, 
it follows them through the doration of their fdiysioal 
and moral existence, for the purpose of dedudng the caosea 
and efiects of the pn^^rees, the gisndeur, and decline o£ 
their state or government ; it combines not only the Mo- 
gTM^y of a nation, but also the physitJogical study of its 
laws, with the growth and decay of its social system. The 
author is not aware that any history as yet exist<^ with 
Intimate cliums of bdoig conducted on a principle so oom- 
preheosive, profound, and complete. It was oertunly irom 
a conviction of such difficulties, that the study of ht8t<H7 
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was amoDg the ancients confined to men of education, who 
were destined for public employments. In China, an em- 
pire famed for many wise institutions, a special college of 
historians has existed for ages. The people of that coun- 
try have not unreasomtbly supposed, that the business of 
collecting and transmitting the facts which constitute the 
remembrance of a nation, ought neither to be abandoned 
to the hazard, nor the caprice of individuals. It has ap- 
peared to them, that the composition of history would form 
a magistracy, which might exercise a powerful influence on 
the conduct of governments; they have therefore been 
desirous that individuals, selected for their knowledge and 
talents, should be charged with the task of collecting the 
events of each reign ; and that without communicating with 
each other, they should deposit their notes, or memoranda, 
in sealed boxes, not to be opened until the decease of the 
ruling sovereign, or the expiration of his dynasty ; a method 
unquestionably well calculated to insure truth and impartial 
correctness. 

In r^ard to the requisites necessary to form a good his- 
torical writer, various opinions have been offered both in 
andent and modem times ; the most judicious of which 
appears to be that of Lucian, who lived in the reign of 
the Emperor Trajan, A. D. 180 ; his treatise is divided into 
criticism and precept In the former, he ridicules, with 
that lively wit peculiar to himself, the bad taste of a nmn- 
ber of historians, to whom the war of Marcus Aurelius 
against the Parthians gave birth, and who perished, as he 
says, like a swarm of butterflies after a storm. Among 
the &ults with which he reproaches them, he particulariy 
notices their amplification of style, affectation of learned 
words, and superfluity of epithets; by a natural conse- 
quence of so corrupt a taste, falling into the opposite ex- 
tremes of trivial expression, low details, intermixed with 
daring falsehoods and base flattery. In short, the epide- 
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micol corruption witli which the Boman writers of the 
oond centiuy were attacked, was distinguished by the aa 
symptoms which modem Europe exhihita in frequent ' 
amplee among every people. In the second part, precc 
Lucian describes the qualities and duties of a good his 
nan; he would have him endowed with sagatnty, capal 
of thinking justly, and of diacloung his thoughts, fi 
from fear and ambition, inaccessible to the soductione 
menaces of power; disposed to declare the truth witho 
diffidence, and without acrimony; juet without seTcril 
prepared to censure, but diaduning to calumniate; ai 
neither influenced by a party, nor a national spirit. I 
would have him a (dtizen of the world, subject to no mt 
ter, obeying no law, regardless of the opinions of his on 
time, and looking only for the esteem of the wise, and tl 
suffrage of posterity. As to the style of history, Lucti 
recommends that it should be easy, pure, clear, and suited 
the subject; habitually «mple in narrative, but beomnii 
noble, dignified, and almost poetic, according to the seen 
it pourtrays; seldom oratorical, and never declomator 
The reflections ought to be short, the materials well disti 
buted, and the evidence carefully scrutinized. The mii 
of the historian, as he observes, should be a fiiithful mi 
ror, reflecting fiicts without distorting them. If he state 
Duirvellous occurrence, he should simply describe it, withoi 
affirmation or denial, that he may not be responsible for i 
correctness or falsehood ; ho ought to have no object bi 
truth, no motive but the desire of being useful, and i 
rectmipence in expectation but the t4)probation of tho< 
who are the best judges of his labours. Such is the sol 
stance of the excellent treatise of Lu(nan.' 

' The emperor Harcns Aarelius was m cliarmcd with the mo 
>f Lncian, Uint he appointed bim rcgiatnr to the Roman gorcni' 
of Egypt, a. situation of dignity and emolument. 
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Herodotus flourished 450 B, C. 
This great historian was bom at Halicamassus, a consi- 
derable town of Asia Minor, 484 years before the Christian 
era. He was descended from an illustrious family, origi- 
nally Dorian, and both his parents were of rank in the 
state. Soon after Herodotus had reached the age of early 
manhood, he entered on a course of travelling, and visited 
the most remarkable parts of the world then known, Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, Colchis, the northern parts of Africa, the 
shores of the Hellespont, the Euxine Sea, Scythia, and it 
is believed Babylon, and Ecbatana. In these coimtries he 
pursued his researches with unwearied industry, convinced 
that circumstances, which at the first view'appear trifling, 
are frequently a cause of that variety which human na- 
ture assumes in different climates ; he also devoted much 
patient attention to the reli^on, history, morals, and cus- 
toms of the nations which he visited. On his return to 
Halicamassus, he found that his imcle Panyasis had been 
put to death by the tyrannic ruler Lygdamis ; and consi- 
dering his life not secure in his native city, he withdrew 
to the neighbouring island of Samos. This voluntary 
exile gave him leisure to arrange the researches he had 
made in his travels, and to form the plan of his history. 
An innate love of liberty, however, combined with a desire 
to avenge the death of his kinsman, inspired our author 
with the idea of overthrowing the tyrant, and restoring 
freedom to his country : there were many of the citizens 
discontented with the tyranny of Lygdamis, to these the 
talents and experience of Herodotus gave decision and 
unanimity; when their plans were ripe for execution, ho 
appeared in his native place at the head of a formidable 
party, the tyrant was dethroned, and Halicarnassus had an 
opportunity to become free; l)ut the men of rank and 
wealth, who had been eager in the overthrow of Lygda- 
mis, seized the government, and established an aristocracy. 
The people presently discovered that the assumed enthu- 

u 
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niasiii for liberty was but a pretext which had stibje 
ihem to a yoke more galling, that instead of one ty 
ihey were now oppressed by many; and, looking o 
Herodotus (whose intentions in the transaction had t 
iionourablc) as the author of a change niinouB to th 
selves, they treated him with such insolence and centum 
that he bode &rewcll for ever to fais native land. 

He proceeded to Olympia, the games were then o 
brating, and a generous desire of fame led him to reat 
an illustrious meeting in the Opiethodomus' a portion 
his history; it was received with such appUuse that 
names of the nine muses were unanimously given to 
nine books into which it b divided. Encouraged by si 
distinguished approbation, he dedicated the next twt 
years of his life to the improvement of a work desti 
not only to survive long after his decease, but to remiui 
future generations an inexhaustible mine of useful km 
ledge and practical wisdom. He recommenced his tiu' 
with renovated ardour, and as he had formerly cUrected 
attention more particularly to the nations and connt 
which acknowledged the supremacy of the Persian emp 
he now travelled with the same patience of investigat 
over the various provinces of Greece, collecting the recc 
of the most illustrious families of the different townf 
any note. Having brought hie history to a degree of ] 
fection more satisfactory to his mind, he presented him 
before the Athenians at the Panathensa, a festival o 
bratcd in the suouuer, and again read some extracts ft 
it; that enlightened people not only applauded the wi 
but also presented him with ten talents &om the pu 
treasury. Herodotus was then tlurty-ninc years of i 
and he shortly afterwards quitted Athens with a bod; 
adventurers to found a colony at Thurium, near the anc 

■ The Opiitbodomus was « Urge hall in the back {wrt ol 
tampls of Olympian Jupiter at Elis. 
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Sybarid, in the south of Italy. In the band was Lysias, 
who afterwards became so renowned an orator. The repu- 
tation of our historian was now in its zenith ; in the new 
colony he appears to have passed the remainder of his days, 
making various improvements in his work: the exact pe- 
riody manner, and place of his death, are oncertain. Some 
authorities assert that he died at Pella, in Macedonia: 
Marcellinus, in a passage which occurs in the life of Thu- 
cydides, affirms that the tomb of Herodotus was to be seen 
at Athens, among the monuments of Cimon ; on the other 
hand, Stephen of Byzantium, gives an inscription, said to 
have been foimd at Thurium, as follows : ^^ This earth 
contains Herodotus, son of Lyxes, a Dorian by birth, but 
the most illustrious of the Ionian historians.'' He appears, 
however, to have attained a good old age, not dying till his 
77th year. 

His history contains the most remarkable occurrences 
within a period of 240 years, from the reign of Cyrus, the 
first king of Persia, to that of Xerxes, when the historian 
was living. The work, as has been already intimated, 
is divided into nine books, named after the nine muses. 
The first book, Clio, commences thus, " To rescue from ob- 
livion the memory of former incidents, and to render a just 
tribute of renown to the many great and wonderful actions, 
both of Greeks and barbarians, Herodotus of Halicamassus, 
produces these historical researches."^ It then proceeds to 
develope the causes of hostility between the Greeks and 
barbarians, treats of the transfer of the kingdom of Lydia 
from Gyges to Croesus, the minority of Cyrus, and his 
subsequent overthrow of the unwieldy Lydian empire ; it 

' The nmplidty %vith which Herodotus begins liis history, and 
enters immediately on his subject, has been much and deservedly 
admired ; it exhibits a striking contrast to the elaborate introduc- 
tions of modem writers. It is not, however, peculiar to Herodotus, 
it was a beautiful distinction of almost all the more ancient authors. 
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also notices tbc ri^g greatneea of the powerAil repul 
of Athene and Laccdicmon. The eecond bool^ Eate 
giYCS a coi)iouB and excellent acoouot of Egypt, of 
tnannera and customs of that country, and a long <Ua 
tation on the succeaeion of its kings. The third, Thi 
contains a detail of the exploits and achievements 
Cambj-scs, particularly of the subjugation of the wl 
of £gypt by that capriciously tyrannical monarch; : 
finally, records the election of Darius Hystaspes to 
Persian throne, whic^ had become vacant by the death 
Smerdis, the impostor. The fourth, Melpomen^ give 
narrative of the unfortunate and cahunitovu expe^Sdm 
the Persians, daring the reign of Darius Hystaspee, agai 
the Scythians. The fifth, Terpsichore, mentions the rep 
lies of Athens, Lacednmon, and Corinth, in their progrea 
stability and iamc ; gives a condse view of their icsoui 
and strength, in the time of the Persian sovereign Dar 
and concludes with the ezpul^on of the tyrant Hip] 
from Athens. The sixth, Erato, records the origin of 
Lacedasmonian kings, the causes which induced Dariui 
declare war against Greece, the first invamon of that co 
try by the Persiang, and finishes with the memorable ba 
of Marathon. The seventh, Polyhymnia, contains a 
narrulive of the formidable expedition of Xerxes, the aoi 
Dnriiis Hystaspea, against Greece, and concludes with 
aniniiitcd account of the battle between the Greeks and I 
eiaup, at the straits of Thcrmopylie. The eighth, Urania, i 
r»tc^ the further progress of the arms of Xerxes, the tak 
an<l )>uming of Athens by the Persians, with the evt 
whiol took place at the navd battle of Salamis, which ev 
tuallj led to the overthrow of the Pcrman power in Gro 
The ninth. Calliope, treats of the battle of PUtea, the ft 
of the promontory of Mycale, and the aubsequent reti 
of the Perraans in consequence of these engagements. 

To BefodotoB we are indebted for what we know of 
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ancient dynasties of the Medes, Persians, PhcBnicians, Ly- 
dians, Greeks, Egyptians, and Scythians. His ultimate 
object, however, is to commemorate the glorious struggle 
between the Greeks and Persians; in which the former 
successfully defended their liberties against the vast multi- 
tudes, brought into* the field from all parts of the world by 
the latter, whose dominion extended over the whole of Asia 
and Africa then known, and some parts of Europe. The ac- 
coimt of the immediate causes of the war, and of the events 
which ensued after its breaking out, commences at the fifth 
book, and is continued to the end of the work ; occasionally 
interrupted by digressions, or rather episodes, introduced 
with consiunmate skilL The most important circumstances 
may be summed up very shortly : the lonians having ensured 
the assistance of the Athenians, revolt from the Persian 
empire ; the Athenians send a few ships to the succour of 
the former, who were their descendants ; they obtain pos- 
session of Sardis, and set its buildings on fire. Darius, 
king of Persia, informed of the share the Athenians had 
in the capture and destruction of Sardis, vows that he will 
take vengeance on them ; he begins by reducing the lonians 
once more to subjection, and' then despatches a formidable 
army ag^nst Athens, but the Persians are beaten at Mara- 
thon. Exasperated at the tidings of this defeat, Darius 
makes still greater preparations; his vengeance, however, 
is suspended for a time by the rebellion of Egypt, one of 
his provinces, and finally arrested by death. Xerxes, his 
son and successor, prompted by ambition and imprudent 
coimsels, instead of confining his designs to the punishment 
of Athens, resolves to subdue the whole of Greece, and 
determines to march in person against that coimtry. He 
raises the most numerous army ever heard of, he mans a 
considerable fleet, and establishes for this immense multi- 
tude, magazines of com and provisions on the frontiers of 
Greece ; and after two years of incessant preparations, com- 
mences his march in the spring of the third. He first re- 
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ccivc8 a check at Thermopylse, and his fleet being afterwai 

defeated at Salamis, he returns to Asia covered with disgrat 

His chief general, MardoniuB, is left in £urope with tl 

' ablest part of the forces ; in the following year he is ca 

quered, and falls at Platea ; and by a singular ooincidenc 

on the very day of that battle another is fought, by t] 

forces on board the Grecian fleet, against a Persian army st 

tioncil at Mycale, in Caria of Asia Minor, and here also tl 

I Greeks obtain a signal victory; these latter events conclud 

. the history. But Herodotus, whose genius for expatiating 

w eminently qualified him for the investigation of causes 

while his character inclined him to devote his talents t 
' the service of his fellow men, saw that if he confined hi 

history within such narrow limits, the Greeks would fom 
but an im{)erfect idea of the difficulties with which thcii 
ancestors had to contend. It was necessary to show them 
that the heroes of Marathon, Thermopylae, Salamis, Platea, 
and Mycale, had conquered the conquerors of the world, 
and it became indispensable to present to their view the 
history of the Persians. Hence an accoimt of this remark- 
able and highly civilized people, forms the connecting chain 
j throughout the whole of the nine books; to the various 

links of which, Herodotus with surprising art, attadies the 
histories of the other barbarians, the manners and customi 
of foreign nations, the wonders of distant lands, with th< 
antiquities and early traditions of the Greeks themselves. 

m 
I 

It is certainly interesting, and may not be unimportant 
to consider the principles of moral and religious philosoph] 
which pervade the history of Herodotus. They are sub 
mitted to the reader in an early i)art of his work, and re 
presented as proceeding from the mouth of Solon, in hii 
conversation with Croesus, king of Lydia : they arc, — " Thai 
power and riches are not sufficient to constitute happiness ; 
for the man in jx)S8es8ion of a moderate fortune, is oftcr 
more liap[)y than the sovereign on liis throne — that every 
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thing is subject to the law of destiny — that the divinity ia 
jealous of the pride and vanity of men^ and loves to abash 
those who raise themselves too high ; consequently no man 
can be said to have been truly fortunate, until he end his 
life in a state of happiness." There are two other mRTiina 
repeatedly illustrated in the course of his work — ** That the 
divinity visita great crimes with pumshment in this world; 
and is wont to interfere directly in human afiairs." The 
private character of Herodotus was amiable and excellent 
In his political one, he was a moderate, although sincere 
republican ; allowing the doctrine, however, that every na- 
tion knew best what government was fittest for itself. 

Herodotus is styled by Cicero the father of history, not 
only because he is the most ancient author, whose writings 
of that kind have been handed down to posterity, but also 
in regard to his great and superior excellence. Dionysius, 
of Halicamassus, an able judge, assigns to him the same 
station among historians, as to Homer among epic poets, to 
Sophocles among tragedians, and to Demosthenes among 
orators ; that of the highest rank. His style is pure, ele- 
gant, and copious : his veracity is to be depended upon in 
all matters which fell under his own observation ; he is at 
the same time inclined to admit too easily the reports of 
others, and to lean towards the marvellous. On Grecian 
affairs he displays much learning, and an ardent love for his 
country. As he read his work to a large assembly whom 
he wished to please, it is not improbable that he was atten- 
tive to suppress what might be disagreeable to their feelings- 
Taking a candid and liberal view of his work, however, his 
memory is justly entitled to a high degree of admiration and 
respect Herodotus wrote another history of Assyria and 
Arabia, which is lost The life of Homer has been ascribed 
to him ; but it is evident from the style of it, that such an 
opinion is not correct ; and besides, of all the ancient au- 
thors who have written the fortunes or poems of Homer, 
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not (jnc has mentioned such a work as bcarini; the xuiz 
thid hi;5torian. 

Thucydidtt flourished 437 B. C. 
This histomu wad born 47 1 ycara before the Chri 
em : lie w:id descended tix>ni a noble funiily, and relate 
the great Miltiaded ; his education was carefully attendc 
and acconling to Marcellinus he studied philosophy u 
Anaxa^oras. It apjicars tliat his father carried hiui tc 
Olympic games?, in the fifteenth year of his age, and 
he wiLs present when Herodotus read hid liistoiy to 
^1 illustrious ad.-^embly ; filleil with a noble ambitiun he b 

into tciirsy *' Olorus/' said the father of history to his jmr 
"thy son burns with the desire of knowledge," At the 
of seventeen lie entered the army, and at forty-seven 
command of an Athenian ilect of seven 8hi{)s, which 
off Tluisos, was given to him. But lia^dng been too I 
(neither through negligence nor cowardice) in prevenl 
BnisidiUH, the Lacedaimonian general, obtaining j)ossessio] 
Amphii>olis, which belonged to Athens ; although he sa 
Eion, very near the former, at the mouth of the Stryn 
he was, through the influence of Clcon, condemned 
twenty years banishment, 423 B. C. Thucydides was i 
forty-eight years old, and at leisure, his private fort 
being ample, to attend to the great object of his an 
tion, that of writing the history of the Peloponnesian \ 
" Kxile," according to Plutarch, " was a blessing which 
nuises bestowed uj)on their favourites, enabling them 
complete their most l>eautiful and noble comiwsitions." 
then quotes our author for the first proof of his obset 
tion ; " Thucydides, the Athenian, compiled his history 
the Peloi)onncsian war at Scaptesyle, in Thrace, where 
fixed his residence." A general amnesty was passed, -; 
B. C, of which our author seems to have availed hinis( 
he lived twelve years afterwards, and died 391 B. C, be 
then about eighty years old. 

The firi^t twenty -one ycarr* of the Pcloi)onnC8ian w 
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from 431 to 410 B. C. form the subject of the history 
of Thucydides, composed in eight books, and the first is a 
kind of introduction to the others. It commences thus — 
" Thucydides, an Athenian, hath compiled the history of 
the war between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians, as 
managed by each of the contending parties. He began to 
write upon its first breaking out, from an expectation that 
it would prove important, and the most deserving regard of 
any that had ever happened. He grounded his conjecture 
on the earnestness of both the flourishing parties to make 
the necessary preparations for it ; and he saw that all the 
rest of Greece was engaged on one side, or the other; some 
joining immediately, and others intending soon to do sa 
For this was the greatest commotion that ever happened 
amongst the Grecians, since in it some barbarians, and it 
may be sud the greater part of mankind were concerned. 
The actions of an earlier date, and those still more ancient, 
cannot possibly, through length of time, be adequately 
known ; yet from the information which a search into the 
most remote times has afforded me, I cannot think they 
were of any great importance, either in regard to the wars 
themselves, or any other considerations. It is certain that 
the re^on now known by the name of Greece, was not 
formerly possessed by any fixed inhabitants." On the 
ignorance and credulity of men, he says, " For it is the 
custom of mankind, nay, even when their own coimtry is 
concerned, to acquiesce with ready credulity in the tradi- 
tions of former ages, without subjecting them to the test of 
sedate examination." Thucydides then proceeds to investi- 
gate the causes which led to the war, the real one being the 
jealousy which the Peloponnesians entertained of the power 
of Athens, and interrupts his narrative to give an account 
of the rise and progress of the Athenian state. He re- 
sumes his history with the negotiations of the confederacy 
previous to the declaration of war, and concludes the first 
book with the oration of Pericles, which induced the Athc- 
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nianx to rcfudc compliimce with the demands of the hew 
[Hirtics. The speeches which he introducee in his woi^ : 
not mere invctitioiis of hid own, but contain the gent 
ecn«} of what waa actually said, although the style i 
arrangement arc undoubtedly his. An olgectioo has be 
niado to the chronological nuuincr in which Thucydides I 
arranged his work, into eummcrs and winters ; but it ong 
not tu be foi^otten, that at the period he wrote, no settl 
era hud come into uac, not even the famous one of i 
Olrmpiadtf. The ecverol states of Greece computed tii 
by H uiuthod of their own, and it woe not easy to mal 
these mctbods coincide with one another. The Atheniai 
reckoned by their annual ^Vrchone, the LacedEmoniana I 
tlicir Ephori, the Argivcs by the years of the priestess ' 
Juno, &c. The work of our author comes under the deni 
mination of annalst and it must be admitted, that a specime 
of this style of writing lias probably never been compoM 
with more majesty and spirit. 

This great historian claims for himself the merit of tl 
strictest accuracy, to which he is justly entitled. H 
knowledge of human character was profound ; he penctrati 
into tlie motives and policy of the leading actors in the wi 
with much case, and he draws from the events which I 
relates lessons of political wisdom, which have made h 
work a favourite study with intelligent and thoughtful ii 
dividunlu of all countries. He wrote in the Attic dialec 
and hb dtylc is a contrast to the full and flowing periods > 
IlenMlotus ; it i>osseBses a sententious brevity, but is ene 
getic and lively. He has a moral elevation in his mcth< 
of treating a subject, hardly to be found in any other write 
with the exception of Tacitus. 

At his death he left his work unfinished ; the eighth ar 
lost book breaks oiF abruptly. The wholo history is sud t 
have fallen into the hands of Xenophon, who at the dcccui 
of TliiicvtIidcK wiw an exile from Athens, and to Xenopho 
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is ascribed the honour of having made it public ; he conti- 
nued the history, and wrote the events of the remaining six 
years of the Peloponnesian war.* 

Xenophon flourished 415 £. C 
This great man, illustrious as a philosopher, an historian, 
and a general, was bom at Athens, about 450 B. C. Eager 
for military glory, he joined Cyrus the younger, and ac- 
companied him in his culpable and unfortunate expedition 
ag^nst his brother Artaxerxes, king of Persia ; after the de- 
cisive battle in the plains of Cunaxa, and the fall of Cjrrus, 
Xenophon conducted that astonishing retreat of the Ten 
thousand^ from Babylon to the Euxine, which has been the 
subject of so much admiration in all succeeding ages, from 
its having been accomplished in defiance of every obstacle 
which famine, the vast distance, and a victorious army could 
throw in his way, during a period of fifteen months. Shortly 
after Tus return to Greece, he followed the fortunes of Age- 
silaus, enjoyed his confidence, fought under his standard, and 
conquered with him in the provinces of Asia, and at the 
battle of Coronse. As usual he had the misfortune to be 
banished, the low demagogues who so frequently ruled the 
Athenian republic, having apparently introduced a mania 
among that fickle people, for either banishing or putting to 
death their most excellent citizens. He retired to Scillus, 
a small town in the neighbourhood of Olympia, and having 
acquired wealth in his Asiatic expeditions, he dedicated the 
latter years of his life to the writing of history, and other 
literary compositions. Owing to war breaking out between 
Elis and Lacedaemon, he was obliged to leave his retreat, 
and retire to Corinth, where he died in the 90th year of 
his age, about 360 B. C. 

^ TbeopompaB, of Chios, the pupil of Isocraiee, is said also to 
have continued the history of the Peloponnesian war ; all his com- 
positions arc lost, however, excepting a few fragments. He was 
born about 380, and died 307 0. C. 
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The rcninining Ax years of the Peloponnesion wai 
written by Xcnophon^ in continuation of the hi^toi^ 
Thucydides, till the naval power of the Athenians was 
struyeil, and the city of Athens itself surrendered to her f 
which is properly the end of the war of that name, 403 B 
But the istate of Lacedasmon elated with the consequen 
cnlargcuicnt of her jwwer, exerted it in too haughty £ 
imiKriou:) a manner^ the resentment of the other Gn 
sUito:) w:is raiijed, a new war ensued, in which Sparta, 
Lacodiunion, was nearly ruined, and the sovereignty 
k| GroocT.' wild transferred to Thebes. The battle of jMan 

ncu, which was fought 363 B. C., and in w*hich the Tt 
bans l)y losing E{>aminondas, their able general, equal 
celcl)ratcd for his private virtues and military talents, na 
bo Kiid to have lost their all, closed this struggle for supr 
macv, and left the several states to become a commodio 
prey to Philip, of Maccdon, who soon afterwards began 
act. The liistory of Greece by our historian, ends with tl 
account of tliat famous battle, including a period of fort; 
seven years and a luilf. Xenophon closes the account 
the surrender of Athens, his native city, thus — " Wh^ 
Theramenes and the other ambassadors were arrived at Ssi 
lasia, and were asked, * What instructions they liad?' The 
answer was — * they liad full jwwers to make a pcao 
Upon this the Ephori called them to an audience, and ( 
their arrival they summoned an assembly, in which tl 
Corinthians and Thcbans distinguished themselves above ( 
others, though several joined in their sentiments. Th^ 
argued that * the Athenians ought to have no peace, b' 
should be utterly destroyed.' The Lacedaemonians dcclan 
they would never enslave a Grecian city that had doi 
such >'aluable scr^'ice to Greece in the most perilous time 
Accordingly they granted ])eace on condition * that th< 
should demolish the long walls and the Piraeus, deliver i 
all their ships except twelve, recall their exiles, should ha^ 
the s{iuio friends and the same foes with the Laceda'm< 
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nianSy and follow them at command cither by land or sea.* 
Thcramcnes and his colleagues returned to Athens with 
these conditions. At their entering the city, a crowd of 
people flocked about them, fearing they had been dismissed 
without any thing being done ; for their present situation 
would admit of no delay, such numbers were perisliing by 
famine. On the following day the ambassadors reported 
the terms on which the Lacedaemonians offered to make 
peace. Theramcnes assured them, ^ they had no recourse 
left, but to obey, and demolish the walls;' some spoke 
against, but a large majority being favourable, it was re- 
solved * to accept the peace.' In pursuance of this, Lysan- 
der stood into the Piraeus, and the exiles returned into the 
city. They demolished the walls with alacrity, music play- 
ing all the time, since they judged this to be the first day 
that Greece was free." 

Other works of Xenophon are, his Anabasis, an authen- 
tic and interesting narrative of the expedition of Cyrus, in 
which he partook, although he appears rather complimen- 
tary to the virtues of that prince. His Cyropaedia, or the 
history of the elder Cyrus, in eight books, according to the 
opinions of Plato and Cicero, a moral romance, and not so 
much what Cyrus had been, as what every good and virtu- 
ous prince ought to be. He has also left two excellent 
political tracts on the constitutions of Athens and Laceda;- 
mon, with some smaller works of inferior note. He was a 
disciple of Socrates, and a fellow pupil with Plato ; his at- 
tachment to his master was most amiable and exemplary ; 
he vindicated his fame, defended him in an affecting and 
beautiful apology, and transmitted his sentiments and dis- 
courses to posterity, under the name of memoirs, with a 
happy and impressive effect It is difficult to find a more 
illustrious and accomplished hero among the ancient Grreeks 
than Xenophon; instructed and formed by Socrates, he 
exemplified his valuable philosophy in the conduct of a 
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It>iig life. It U not ea^y to decide which arc the most ej 
cellent in their kind, his historical, or his philosophic 
works ; a fine strain of niond feeling ][)crvades all Iiis writ 
ings. His style is remarkable for simplicity, elegance, am 
vigour; it was extremely popular, and to combine thcsH 
three im[X)rtant qualificiitiims is the nearest approach U 
[lerfection in any author.* 



CHAPTER XL 

TUB RISE AND PROGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY IN GREECE — THE 
IONIC SECT FOUNDED BY TIIALES, AND IMPROVED BY ANAX- 

AGOKAS — THE ITALIAN BY PYTHAGORAS THE ELEATIC BY 

XENOPHANES — THEIR DOCTRINES, AND DISCIPLES. 

The increasing taste for poetical composition which took 
place in Greece after the time of Homer and Ilcsiod, gave 
rise to a class of men tenneil Khapsodists, whose employ- 
ment it was to recite at the games and festivals tlic works 
of the older i)oets, t*) comment on their merits, and explain 
their principles ; some of these founding schools of rheto- 
ric and instruction, were dignified by their pupils with the 
name of Sophists, or teachers of wisdom. The ascendancy 
of imagination over reason in the Grecian intellect, is dis- 
cernible in philosophy, {xarticularly when it considers the 
operation of the mind. In fabulous times severity of judg- 
ment is scarcely to be expected, and it would be useless to 
examine the tenets of Linus, Ori)heuB, or others who pre- 
ceded the age of Solon, which was that of the seven sages, 
and in which the moral, social, and poetical condition of the 
Greeks liad become changed. The foundation of philoso- 
phy in Greece was laid by Thales, and he became the Ie;ulor 
of the most ancient sect, called the Ionic 

^ A narrative of the other historians of Greece, not included in 
the first or Orecian age of learning, will bo «»iven in a subsequent 
chapter. 
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Tholes flourished 610 A C. 

The most ancient school of philosophy in Greece, the 
Ionic, was founded by this great man, who was bom at 
Miletus, one of the chief cities of Ionia, in the first year 
of the 35th Olympiad, 640 B. C. He was descended from 
Phoenician parents, and the wealth which he inherited, with 
his superior abilities, raised him to distinction among his 
countrymen. He travelled to Crete, and afterwards to 
Egypt, in search of knowledge ; returning to Miletus, with 
a high degree of reputation for wisdom and learning, Thales 
became an individual of general attention among his coim- 
trymen, and his acquaintance was solicited by all who were 
desirous of acquiring information, or ambitious of being 
ranked as philosophers. Although he taught his system of 
philosophy as a science, his engagements did not prevent 
him from prosecuting his mathematical, astronomical, and 
metaphysical studies ; it is true that his attainments may 
be thought inconsiderable when compared with those of 
later times; it should however, be remembered, that the first 
truths in science are the most important, it being compara- 
tively easy to follow when the way is pointed out, and that 
great praise is deservedly due to those who discovered them. 
With so much ardour did our philosopher devote himself to 
study, that in order to become free fit)m every avocation he 
gave up the care of his affidrs to his nephew, and chose to 
continue in a state of celibacy, that he might avoid paren- 
tal anxieties. He lived to the age of ninety, and died of 
infirmity, whilst he was attending the Olympic games. 

We are unable to speak with absolute certainty of the 
opinions held by Thales ; neither this philosopher nor any 
of his successors in the first Ionic school, have left written 
records of their doctrines ; we are therefore obliged to de- 
pend upon the information of later philosophers. Our best 
authorities are Plato and Aristotle, but the former distorted 
the systems of his predecessors to assimilate them with his 
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own, und it is iHrlicveil that the latter gave an impcrf 
and olt^urc account of ancient opinions that his doctri] 
might apjwar more valuable. The narratives ^ven 
this school by Laertius, Plutarch, and other later writi: 
were at so greiit a distance of time, that they cannot 
considered as deserving of implicit credit. From care 
research the following account may be considered ncai 
correct. — Thales, and his disciples, attentively studied t 
fiinnation of the universe, the nature of things, and physi 
in general ; the fonner held, that the first princijde of nat 
ral ImkIics, or the simple substance from which all things 
this world are formed, is water ; he considered that all an 
mals and i)lants are produced and supported by moist ur 
lie supposed tliat the passive principle in nature admittc 
an intelligent and efficient cause. He taught the beli< 
of an over-ruling providence, that God is the most ai 
cient Being, who has neither l^eginning nor end, that a 
things are full of him, and that he animates the universe 
as the soul does the body. A principle of motion wherevc 
it exists, is according to him, mind ; hence he believed thi 
the magnet and amber are endued with a soul, which : 
the cause of their attracting jwwcrs. The moral doctrine 
of his school were pure and rational, of which the follovi 
ing are specimens — * Neither the crimes, nor the thoughl 
of men, arc concealed from the gods. — Health of Ixxly, 
competent fortune, and a cultivated mind, are the chi< 
sources of liappiness. — Parents may expect from their chi 
dren that obedience which they themselves paid to the 
])arent8. — Take more pains to correct the blemishes of tl 
mind, than those of the face. — Stop the mouth of skndi 
by j>rudence. — Be careful not to do tliat yourself whic 
you blame in another.' His own motto was — * Know thj 
self.' Regarding the material world, Thales taught ths 
night existed before day, a doctrine of the Greek theogon; 
which placed night, or chaos, among the divinities. H 
held tluit the stars arc fiery YxKlies, the miton an oj^aqii 
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substance illuminated by the sun, and the earth a spherical 
body placed in the centre of the universe. In mathematics 
he is said to have invented several fundamental proposi- 
tionsy afterwards incorporated into the elements of Euclid, 
particularly the following theorems : that a circle is bisected 
by its diameter; that the angles at the base of an isosceles 
triangle are equal ; that the vertical angles of two intersect- 
ing lines are equal ; that if two angles and one side of one 
triangle, be equal to two angles and one side of another 
triangle, the remaining angles and sides are respectively 
equal ; and that the angle in a semicircle is a right angle. 
Of his acqumntance with the principles of mensuration, 
and consequently of the doctrine of proportion, the method 
by which he measured the height of the pyramids is a suf- 
ficient proof; it was done thus — at the termination of the 
shadow of the pyramid he erected a staff, perpendicular to 
the surface of the earth, and thus obtained two right angled 
triangles, which enabled him to infer the ratio of the height 
of the pyramid to the length of its shadow, from the ratio 
of the height of the staff to the length of its shadow. 

Considerable improvements in astronomical as well as in 
mathematical science, appear to have been imparted by 
Thales to the Greeks ; he was so well acquainted with the 
celestial motions, a branch of knowledge which he seems to 
have acquired in I^pt, that he greatly astonished them by 
predicting an eclipse, although probably with no very near 
approach to accuracy in respect to time ; for Herodotus, who 
relates the fact, says, that he foretold the year it would liap- 
pen, and all subsequent commentators disagree about the 
precise period when it occurred. He taught his country- 
men the division of the heavens into five zones, the sol- 
stitial and equinoctial points, and approached so near to the 
knowledge of the true length of the solar revolution, that 
he corrected their calendar, and made their year contain 
365 days. Thus, the above particulars respecting the 
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Xl Bcientific improvements introdoocd by Tfaales, give u 

unfavourable idea of the abiUties and sttainmento of 
father of Grecian philoeophy. 

The sciences which Thales had commenced were euo 
fully cultivated by his disciple Anai i mander, who was 1 
in the third year of the 42nd Olympiad, 610 B. C. ; an 
Cicero calls him the friend and companion of Tbales, 
probable that he was a native of Miletus. This philoso] 
was the first who laid aside the defective method of oral 
dition, and committed the prindples of natural ecieDO 
writing : he lived to the age of sixty-four. The doctrin 
Anaximander concerning nature, and the origin of things, ' 
that infinity, ro aimpor. is the first prinuple of all ; that 
universe though variable iu its parts, aa one whole is imt 
table, that all things are produced firom infinity, and tCT 
nate in it What this philosophermeant by infinity, howe< 
has been the subject of much controversy, and ingeoi 
conjecture, but has not been decided. Mathematics i 
astronomy were indebted to him ; he framed s connec 
series of geometrical truths, and wrote a sununaiy of 
doctrine. He was the first who undertook to delineate 
surface of the earth, and mark the divisions of land i 
water upon an artificial globe. The invention of the e 
dial is ascribed to him ; but it is not likely that mank 
had remained till his time unacquainted with so useful 
instrument, considering how much attention had been [ 
to astronomy in other countries, and how early we rea/i 
the division of time into hours. Herodotus, with grei 
probability, ascribes this invention to the Babylonians 
probably made use of a gnomon in ascertaining more t 
rectly than Thalea had done, the meridian line, and 
points of the solstices. Other opinions ascribed to Am 
mander are, that the stars are globular collections of ur i 
fire, home about in the spheres in which they are pU( 
inhabited and animated by portions of the divinity ; t 
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the sun has the highest place in the heavens, the moon the 
next, the planets and fixed stars the lowest ; that the earth 
is a fixed globe, placed in the middle of the universe, and 
that the sun is twenty-eight times larger than the earth. 

Anaximenes, also a native of Miletus, was bom in the 
second year of the 56th Olympiad, 555 B. C. He was a 
pupil, and afterwards a companion of Anaximander; he 
followed the footsteps of his master, not however without 
attempting to throw new light upon the system. He 
taught that the first principle of all things is air, which he 
considered to be infinite, or immense ; he held it indeed to 
be the divinity, because it is difiused through all nature, and 
is perpetually active. The air of this philosopher is then a 
subtle ether animated with a divine principle, whence it be- 
comes the origin of all beings. He supposed that the sun 
and moon are fiery bodies, whose form is that of a circular 
plate ; that the stars, which are also similar substances, are 
fixed in the heavens as nails in a chrystalline plane ; and 
that the earth is a tablet resting upon air. 

Anaxagoras, of Clazomene, bom in the first year of the 
70th Olympiad, 500 B. C, was a disciple of Anaximenes. 
He inherited from his parents a patrimony sufiicient to 
secure him independence and distinction at home; but such 
was his thirst after knowledge, that he left his country in 
the twentieth year of his age, without taking proper pre- 
cautions concerning his estate, and went to reside at Athens. 
Here he applied himself to the study of eloquence and poe- 
try, and became particularly conversant with the works of 
Homer, whom he admired as the best preceptor, not only 
in writing but in morals. Engaging afterwards in specu- 
lations concerning nature, the fame of the Milesian school 
induced him to leave Athens, that he might attend the 
public instructions of Anaximenes ; under him he became 
acquainted with his doctrines, and those of his predecessors. 
Visiting his native city, he found that whilst he had been 
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busy ID the pursuit of kuowledge, his estate had i 
waste, which drew from him the remark " that to h 
he owed his prosperity." After remaming some j< 
Miletus, he returned to Athens, and there tau^t 
aophy, and hod the pleasure of ranking among his 
Euripidee, Pericles, Socrates, and Themistocles. 

The high reputation which Anazagoraa had aoqaii 
bngth exdted the jealousy and eovy of his contempo 
and led to a cruel persecution. He was thrown into f 
and condemned to death ; from which he was oared 
difficulty through the interference of Pericles, who obi 
from his judges a remission to the milder sentence c 
nishment. It appears that his real offence was, the js< 
gation of new opinions concerning the gods, and partici 
teaching that the sun is an inanimate fiery body, and 
scquently not a proper object of worship. There ca 
little doubt that as this philosopher waa indefatigab 
his researches into nature, he ventured on many occa 
to contradict the vulgar opinions and superstitionsL 
rebtted that he ridiculed the Athenian priests for predii 
an unfortunate event, from the unusual appearance of a 
with one bom, and to convince the people that there 
nothing in the a&ir which waa not perfectly natura 
opened the head of the animal, and showed them thi 
was so constructed, as necessarily to prevent the growl 
the other bom. Such freedoms did not suit the imderst 
ing of his countrymen, being too far in advance of his 
and were probably the cause of his being exiled. He 
tired to Lampeacus, where be passed the remmnder of 
life in instructing youth. He obtiuned great respect 
influence among tbc ma^trates and intizenB, and bee 
wealthy. Through his whole life be appears to have supp 
ed the character of a true philosopher — superior to mot 
of ambition and avarice, lie devoted lumself to the pure 
of science, and under severe vicissitudes of fortune, [H^se] 
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an equal mind. When one of his friends expressed regret 
on account of his banishment from Athens, he replied 
with equal truth and dignity, " It is not I who have lost 
the Athenians, but the Athenians who have lost me." Be- 
ing asked shortly before his death, whether he wished to be 
carried for interment to Clazomene, his native city, he said, 
" It is unnecessary, the way to the other world is every 
where alike open." And in reply to a message sent to him 
by the senate of Lampsacus, requesting him to inform them 
in what manner they might most acceptably express their 
respect for his memory, after his decease? he answered, "By 
ordaining that the day of my death be annually kept as a 
holiday in all the schools of Lampsacus." His request was 
complied with, and the custom remained in force for many 
centuries. He died about seventy-two years of age. The 
inhabitants of Lampsacus expressed their high opinion of 
his wisdom, by erecting a tomb on which they inscribed 
this epitaph — 

Ei^Mk YrXripov dXfi6tias tni rtpiia mprfaat 
Ovpaviov Koa-fiov jcriroi 'Avafoyopof. 

" This tomb great Anaxagoras confines. 
Whose mind explored the paths of heavenly truth." 

We are told that two altars were also raised in honour of 
his memory, and of the doctrines which he taught ; one 
dedicated to Truth, and the other to Mind. 

The material world was supposed by Anaxagoras to have 
originated from a confused mass, consisting of different 
kinds of particles. Having learned in the Ionic school, 
that bodies are composed of minute parts, and observing in 
different bodies different, and frequently contrary forms and 
qualities, he concluded that the primary particles of which 
substances consist are of different kinds, and that the pe- 
culiar form and properties of each depend upon the nature 
of that class of particles of which it is chiefly composed. 
A bone for instance, he conceived to be composed of a great 
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number of bony particles, a piece of gold of golden | 
cles ; and thus he euppoeed bodies of every kind to h 
nerated from similar partides, and to aseume the chai 
of those particles. This system is exiubited in the 
guage of Lucretius — 

Principium rerum quam dicit Honueomeriam ; 
Ossa vidclicit e pauxillis atque minutis 



i k Ossibus ; sic et de pauxillis atqne minutis 

\ i Visceribus viscus gigni ; &c. 



'* With AnaxagoraSy great nature's law 
Is similarity ; and every compound form 
Consists in })arts minute, each like the whole ; 
And bone is made of bone, and flesh of flesh ; 
And blood, and fire, and earth, and massy gold. 
Are in their smallest portions, still the same.'* 

The invention of this system is a proof of the autl 
ingenuity, who appears to have adopted the notion of sia 
particles, in the hope of obviating the objections whicb 
}igalnst the doctrine of atoms, as he had heard it f 
Anaximenes. 

The most important improvement however, which Ai 
agoras made u])on the doctrines of his predecessors, 
that of separating in his system the active principle in 
ture, from the jnaterial substance upon which it acts, 
thus introducing a distinct intelligent cause of all thi 
The similar particles of nature, which he supposed to be 
basb of nature, being without life or motion, he condv 
that there must have been from eternity an intelligent p 
ciple, or infinite mind, existing separately from matter, wl 
having a power of motion within itself, first communica 
motion to the material mass, and by tmiting homogei 
particles, produced the various forms of nature. That 
profound philosopher maintmned an infinite mind to be 
author of all motion and life, is attested by many anc 
authorities, among which are Plato, Aristotle, and Pluta: 
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the latter particularly points out wherein he differed from 
his predecessors. ^^The Ionic philosophers who appeared be- 
fore Anaxagoras, made fortune, or blind necessity, that is, 
the fortuitous or necessary motion of the particles of matter, 
the first principle of nature ; but Anaxagoras affirmed that 
a pure mind, perfectly free from all material concretions, 
governs the universe." It clearly appears that this philo- 
sopher was the first among the Greeks, who believed mind 
to exist detached from matter, and acting upon it with in- 
telligence and design in the formation of the world. The 
infinite mind, or deity, which his predecessors had con- 
founded with matter, making them one universe, Anaxa- 
goras conceived to have a separate and independent exist- 
ence, and to be pure intelligence, capable of forming the 
mass of matter according to his pleasure. 

Other doctrines are ascribed to this philosopher which, if 
correctly stated, indicate no inconsiderable knowledge of 
nature, such as, that the wind is produced by the rarefaction 
of the air ; that the rainbow is the effect of the reflection 
of the solar rays from a doud, placed opposite to the sun; 
that the moon is an opaque body enlightened by the sun, 
and a habitable region, divided into hills, vales, and waters; 
that the comets are wandering stars; and that the fixed stars 
are in a region exterior to that of the sun and moon. 

Diogenes Apolloniates, a disciple of Anaximenes, suc- 
ceeded Anaxagoras ; following the steps of his master, he 
devoted himself to the contemplation of nature ; mingling 
with the severer pursuits of philosophy, the study of elo- 
quence, which qualified him to execute the office of pre- 
ceptor with reputation both at Miletus and Athens. This 
success, however, or more probably his opinions, excited so 
much aversion among the Athenians, that he was obliged to 
seek safety in ffight. What afterwards became of him, with 
the exact periods of his birth and decease are unknown. 
He taught that air, or a subtle ether, is the first material 
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firioci|ile in nature; but that it partakeii of a dirine mi 
gence, witbout which nothing can be produoed ; and 
oil things arc formed from this compound prinnple. 

^Vrchelaiu, of ^(iletus, was a dl^iple of Anaxagoras, 
taught publicly at AthcQi^ hid tluctrinea ooncemmg natun 
(lie.* ; whence he wait called the Datural [4iilosopber. Am 
the tcnctd oMrilxsl to him ar«, that the two principle 
thingd are air and infinity; that the univeise is ludlmil 
tliat heat U the cause of motion, and cold of rest ; that 
earth voi at the beginning a aemi-fliud maee, from wbe 
living aniiuals were produced and nourished; and t 
auimak have ifoult, wlueh differ in their powers, accord 
to the etnictuTc of the bodies in which they reside. 
remains uncertain, whether with Anaxagoras, he admit 
a dii^tinct and independent Deity, the author of nature ; 
whether, with the former philosophers, he mppoeed one ct 
|iound principle, consisting of matter, animated by a div 
spirit. B^^ording morals, he is said to have taught, t 
the distinction between right and wrong is not founded 
nature, but in arbitrary law ; a doctrine, whidi if it w 
his, obtained little attention or credit at the time, and i 
not afterwords resumed, till sccptidsm at a much la 
period raised a ^tntidard inconsistent with common eei 
The reputation which Archelaus acquired, procured 1 
many pupils of distiuction, amongst whom is commo 
reckoned Socrates. Under this great man philosophy 
Municd a new character, so that Archelaus may be c 
sidercd with propriety as the last preceptor in the origi 
Ionic school. 

Fifthofforas^fiouru/ud 546 B.C. 

Soon after the Ionic school, arose the Italian sect, fonn 

by Pylliagoras, who was bom about the third year of 

4Rth Olympiad ;' the precise time of his bu^ howevei 

nut known ; for after much controversy both among anci 

■ Abont58«B.C. 
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and modem authors, it appears that he was not bom earlier 
than the fourth year of the 43rd Olympiad, nor later than 
the fourth year of the 52nd. He was a native of the island 
of Samos, and was first instructed there by Creophilus, and 
afterwards went to Scyros, to study under Pherecydes; 
like Thales he visited Egypt, and was initiated into the 
mysteries of the priesthood of that country. Pythagoras 
was introduced to Amasis, king of Egypt, a kind patron 
of learned men, by an introduction from Polycrates, the 
tyrant of Samos, in order that he might the more easily 
obtain access to the colleges of the priests. The king could 
scarcely, with all his authority, prevail on them to admit 
a stranger to the knowledge of their sacred mysteries. The 
college of Heliopolis, to whom the instructions of the 
monarch were sent, referred Pythagoras to the college 
of Mempliis, as of greater antiquity ; from Memphis he 
was dismissed under tjie same pretence to Thebes. The 
Theban priests fearing to reject the royal mandate, yet 
loth to comply with it, prescribed to our philosopher many 
severe and troublesome preliminary ceremonies, hoping to 
discoiurage him from prosecuting his design ; but by patience 
and perseverance he at length obtained their confidence, 
and was instructed in their doctrines. He passed twenty- 
two years in Egypt, and became master not only of their 
different modes of writing, but also of their learning in its 
whole extent. It is asserted tliat Pythagoras afterwards 
visited Persia, Assyria, and Babylon ; but on investigating 
the subject, it appears that this idea is not only destitute of 
truth, but even of probability. He returned to his native 
island after an absence of more than twenty years, and 
desirous that his fellow-citizens should reap the benefit of 
his studies, he attempted to institute a school for their in- 
struction in the elements of science ; he chose to adopt the 
Egyptian method of teaching, and to communicate his doo- 
trines under a symbolical form ; the Samians were either 
too indolent, or too stupid, to profit by his instructions : the 
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Dumber of hu fullowera was 00 inoonsidermblc^ that Im 
obliged for a time to Rbaodon his design. He thei 
pEured to Deloe, and after presenting an offering of calc 
ApoUo, there received, or pretended to reoeiTe ntaal 
miu from the priestess, which be in Uter times deJiven 
hia disciples, under the character of divine preoepts. 
proceeded to the island of Crete, Sparta, Elis, and 
Olympic games, and before quitting Greece, he assu 
the appellation of philosopher. 

Furnished with fresh stores of learning, and a kin 
authority which he considered more likely to procure 
spcct, Pythagoras returned to Samos, and made a sec 
nnd more successful attempt to institute among his coun 
men a school of philosophy. The place which he aelei 
fur this purpose, was a semi-circular building, in which 
Samians had been accustomed to meet for public busin 
here he employed himself in delivering, with an air of 
cred authority, popular precepts of morality, which ™ 
contribute to the general benefit of the people. Besides 
provided himself with a secret cave into which he reti 
with his most intimate friends, and professed disciples, 1 
gave them instructions in the more abstruse ports of ] 
loeophy. What he had been unable to effect by the fc 
of learning and ability, he soon accomplished by oonceal 
his doctrines under the veil of mysterious symbols, and 
issuing forth his precepts as responses from a divine ora 
Having for some time successfully pursued his j^n of 
etruction at Samos, he became unpopular, and incurred 
displeasure of Folycrates; he therefore lefl that island, 1 
passing over to Italy, founded his school among the ooloi 
of Magna Gneda, about 544 B.C. 

The first place at which Pythagoras landed was Crot< 
a city in the bay of Tarentum, whose inhabitants at 
time were exceedingly corrupt in their manners ; in 01 
to obtun credit with the populace, he pretended t 
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power of working miracles, and practised many acts of im- 
poeture, which procured him such respect and influence, 
that people of all classes assembled to hear his discourses. 
The effect however was beneficial, a change being produced 
in the manners of the citizens ; from luxury and licentious- 
ness, they were converted to sobriety and frugality. It is 
stated, that in Crotona there were not less than six hundred 
(some say two thousand) who were prevailed upon to sub- 
mit to the strict discipline which he required, and to throw 
their effects into a common stock for the benefit of the 
whole fraternity. Our philosopher did not confine his doc- 
trines to Crotona ; he taught in many other cities of Magna 
Gradcia with so much effect, that he established an exten- 
sive interest through the country, and obtained from his 
followers a degree of respect little short of adoration. Un- 
fortunately for Pythagoras, he did not content himself with 
issuing oracular precepts of wisdom, and instructing his 
pupils in the speculative doctrines of philosophy, otherwise 
he might have continued his labours without molestation 
to the end of his life. Having obtained great influence over 
the people, not only at Crotona, but at Khegium Agri- 
gentum, Metapontum, and other places, he employed it in 
urging them to a strenuous assertion of their rights, against 
the encroachments of their tyrannical governors. The 
attempts made in consequence, excited a spirit of jealousy, 
and raised a poweiful opposition against him, headed by 
Cylo, a person of wealth and distinction in Crotona, who 
had been refused admission into the society of the Pytha- 
goreans, and whose temper was too haughty and violent to 
endure with patience what he considered such an indignity ; 
hearing that a number of the followers of our philosopher were 
assembled at the house of Milo, one of their chief friends, 
a party headed by Cylo surrounded the house, and set it on 
fire, about forty persons perished in the flames, Archippus 
and Lysis, two natives of Tarentum alone escaped ; the 
former withdrew to his own city> the latter fled to Thebes* 
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Py tliagorad, who was not present when this fatal attack wu 
made on the members of his school, found liiin«A|f inoapabk 
of resisting the torrent of enmity raised against him, and 
retired to Metapontimd, after having in vain sought pro- 
tection from the Locrians. There he still found himsdf 
surrounded with enemies, and was compelled to take refuge 
in the temple of the Muses, where being unable to procure 
a necessary supply of food, he perished by hunger, in the 
third year of the 68th Olympiad, 506 R C., about the age 
of eighty. After his death, his disciples paid a supersdtioiis 
veneration to his memory; they erected statues in honour 
of him, converted his house in Crotona into a temple of 
Ceres, and appealed to him as a divinity, swearing by his 
name. 

Many fabulous tales are related of Pythagoras, which 
carry with them their own refutation. It appears finom 
the history of this philosopher, that he owed much of his 
celebrity and authority to imposture ; his manner of life 
confirms this opinion; clothed in a long white robe, mth a 
flowing beard, and, as some relate, with a crown of gold on 
his head, he preserved among the people a commanding 
gravity and dignity of aspect He had such oonunand over 
himself, that he was not seen to express in his countenance 
grief, joy, or anger. He refrained from animal food, and 
confined himself to a vegetable diet, excluding for mystical 
reasons, pulse, or beans. By this demeanour, 'he succeeded 
in passing himself upon the vulgar as a being of an order 
superior to humanity, and persuaded them that he had re- 
ceived his doctrines from heaven. He had by his marriage 
two sons, Telauges and Mnesarchus, who continued his 
school after his death. 

It has been a point much disputed, whether Pythagoras 
left behind him any writings : from the pains which he took 
to confine his doctrines to his own school during his life- 
time, it appears improbable, that he ever committed his 
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philosophical system to writing; consequently that those 
pieces to which his name is affixed were written by some 
of his followers, according to the tenets they had previously 
learned. Plutarch, Josephus, and Lucian, confess that there 
were no genuine works of Pythagoras extant. Among the 
pieces attributed to him, however, there is not one of them 
more famous than the *' Golden Verses," which Hierocles has 
illustrated with a commentary. It is generally agreed that 
they were not written by our philosopher, but by Epichar- 
mu8, or Empedocles. At the same time, they may be con- 
sidered as a brief summary of his popular doctrines. The 
manner of instruction adopted by Pythagoras was two-fold, 
public and private; this distinction he had seen used with 
great advantage by the Egyptian priests, who found it well 
calculated to strengthen their authority, and increase their 
emoluments. For the general benefit of the people, he held 
public assembles, in which he delivered discourses in praise 
of virtue, and in condemnation of vice; in these he gave 
particular instructions in different classes, to husbands 
and wives, parents and children, and also to others who 
filled the several stations of society. The audience of 
these assemblies did not properly belong to his school, 
but continued to follow their usual mode of living. His 
select body of disciples, whom he called his companions 
and friends, submitted to a peculiar plan of discipline, and 
were admitted after a long bourse of instruction into all 
the mysteries of his private doctrine. Before any one 
could be admitted into this fraternity, he underwent an ex- 
amination by Pythagoras ; and if approved of, he was put 
through a severe course of abstinence, rigorous exercise, and 
a long system of silence. After admission, his pupils were 
distinguished by the appellation of Pythagoreans and Ma- 
thematicians; when they had made sufficient progress in 
geometrical science, they were led to the study of nature, 
the investigation of primary principles, and a knowledge of 
the divinity. According to their respective abilities and 
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inclinations, some were engaged in the study of dk 
oeconomicSy and policy ; others in mana^ng the aflSii 
the fraternity, or were sent into the cities of Greece 
: 1 1, Italy, to instruct the people in the piinciplee of goi 

ment, or to assist them in the institution of h&wa. 
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The brethren of the Pythagorean college at Croi 
who were at Ica^t six hundred in number, lived togeth 
in one family, with their wives and children, in a ; 
lie building, caUcd o/xoicoiov. ^^the common auditory.** 
business of the society was conducted with perfect d 
larity. Every day was begun with a deliberation on 
manner in which it should be spent, and concluded wil 
rctroftpcct of the events which had occurred, and the l 
ncss which had l>€en transacted. They rose before the 
that they might i)ay him homage, afterwards they repes 
verses from Ilomcr and other poets, and made use of i 
sic, both vocal and instrumental, to enliven their spirits, 
i fit them for the duties of the day. Several hours were t 

* employed in the study of science, these were succeeded 

an interval of leisure, or a quiet walk. The next port 
of the day was allotted to conversation ; the hour bei 
dinner was filled up with various kinds of athletic exerci 
Their diet consisted of bread, honey, v^etables, and wat 
after they were initiated, they denied themselves the use 
wine, and animal food was against the tenets of their s 
tem. The remainder of the day was devoted to civil i 

I 

domestic affiiirs, conversation, bathing, and religious cc 



r 






monies.* 




After the dissolution of their fraternity by Cylo*B £ 
tion. Lysis and Archlppus, who were fortunate enough 
escape, thought it necessary, in order to preserve the I 
thagorean doctrines from oblivion, to reduce them tc 

* In modorn days the principles of Mr. Owen, appear to be 
illustration of a soniewliat similar system. 
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systematic summary ; at the same time strongly enjoining 
their children to preserve the memoirs secret^ and trans- 
mit them in confidence to their posterity. From this period 
books began to multiply among the members of this sect ; 
till at length, in the time of Plato, Philolaus exposed the 
Pythagorean records to sale, and Archytas, of Tarentum, 
gave Plato a copy of his commentaries upon the aphorisms 
and precepts of his master. The following may be consi- 
dered as a delineation of the philosophy of Pythagoras. 

The end of philosophy is to free the mind from those 
incumbrances which hinder its progress towards perfection, 
to raise it to the contemplation of immutable truth, and the 
knowledge of divine and spiritual objects. This effect must 
be produced by easy steps, lest the mind hitherto conver- 
sant only with sensible things, should revolt at the change. 
The first step towards wisdom is the study of mathematics, 
a science which contemplates objects that lie in the middle 
path, between corporeal and incorporeal beings, as it were, 
on the confines of both ; and which most advantageously 
inures the mind to contemplation. The whole course of 
mathematical science may be divided into four parts, two 
respecting numbers, and two respecting magnitude. Num- 
ber may be considered either abstractedly, in itself, or as 
applied to some object : the former science is arithmetic 
Magnitude may be considered as at rest, or as in motion ; 
the science which treats of the former is geometry, that 
which treats of the latter is astronomy. Arithmetic is the 
noblest science, numbers the first object of study, and a 
perfect acquaintance with numbers the highest good. Num- 
bers are either scientific, or intelligible; scientific number is 
the production of the powers involved in unity, or the pro- 
gression of multitude from the monad, or unity, and its 
return to the same. Unity and one are to be distinguished 
from each other, the former being an abstract conception, 
the latter belonging to things capable of being numbered. 
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Nuinl>cr is not infinite, but ia the source of that infinit 
divisibility into equal {Kirts which is the property of al 
bodies. Intelligible number is that which existed in tk 
divine mind before all things, from which every thing hi 
received its form, and which always reniiuns immutably tb 
Hame. It is the model, or archetype, after which the world 
in all its parts, is framed. 

After numbers, music held the chief place in tbe pre 
IKinitory exercises of the Pythagorean school, by means « 
which the mind was to be raised above the dominion ol 
the |>assions, and inured to contemplation. Pythagora: 
considered music as an art, not only to be judged of bv 
the ear, Imt as a science to be reduced to mathemadea] 
principles and proix>rtions. The invention of the Harmo- 
nical Canon, or Monochord,^ lias been ascribed to him, both 
by ancient and modern writers ; the great interest which 
he took in this science led him to the discovery of musical 
ratios 1>y meditation and design. Tliis philosopher imagined 
that the celestial spheres, in which the planets move, strik- 
ing upon the ether through which they pass, must produce 
sound ; and that such sound would vary according to the 
diversity of their magnitude, velocity, and relative distance. 
Taking it for granted, that every thing respecting the hea- 
venly bodies is adjusted with i>erfect regularity, he further 
supposed that all the circumstances necessary to render the 
sounds produced by their motion harmonious, were fixed 
in such exact proportions, that perfect harmony is produced 
by their revolutions. This fanciful doctrine res})cctinj 
the music of the spheres, gave rise to the names whioli 
this philosopher applied to musical tones.- He cultivated 

* The Monocliord is an instrument of a single string fumishecl 
with moveable bridges ; contrived for measuring and adjusting the 
ratios of musical intervals by accurate divisions. 

^ The musical scale which he fonned was after his dcatli engraveil 
in brass, and preserved in the temple of Juno at Samos. 
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geometry, which he had learned in Egypt ; he also greatly 
improved it by investigating many new theorems, and di- 
gesting its principles in an order more perfectly systemati- 
cal than had been done before. Several Grecians about this 
period, applied themselves to mathematical learning, par- 
ticularly Thales in Ionia. Pythagoras appears, however, 
to have done more than any other philosopher of his time, 
towards reducing^eometry to a regular science. His defi- 
nition of a point is, a monad or unity with position. He 
taught that a geometrical point corresponds to unity in 
arithmetic, a line to two, a superficies to three, and a solid 
to four. Of the geometrical theorems ascribed to him, the 
following are the principal: that the interior angles of every 
triangle are together equal to two right angles ; that the 
only polygons which will fill up the whole space about a 
given point, are the equilateral triangle, the square, and the 
hexagon — the first to be taken six times, the second four 
times, and the third three times ; and that in rectangular 
triangles, the square of the side which subtends the right 
angle, is equal to the two squares of the sides which con- 
tain the right angle. Upon the invention of this latter 
proposition,^ Plutarch says, that Pythagoras ofiered an ox 
to the gods ; others say an hecatomb, but this statement is 
inconsistent with the institutions of our philosopher, which 
did not admit of animal sacrifices. Pythagoras calculated 
the stature of Hercules from the length of the Olympic 
course, which measured six hundred of his feet ; observing 
how much shorter a course six hundred times the length of 
the foot of an ordinary sized man was than the Olympic 
course, he inferred, by the law of proportion, the length of 
the foot of Hercules ; whence the usual proportion of the 
length of the foot to the height of a man, enabled him to 
determine the problem. 
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The doctrine of Pythagoras on astronomy was ns follows. 

• * Euclid, L. 1. prop. 47. 
Y 
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The tcnn heaven cither denotes the sphere of the 

stjirs, or the whole space between the fixed stars ai 

1114 M»n, or the whole world, including both the ct 

fi«|»hL'rerf jukI the earth. There are ten celestial sphere: 

tif whirh arc visible to us; nainelj, that of the fixed 

those of the :«evcn planets, and that of the eanh. 

tenth i:^ the Antichthon, or an invisible sphere o]>po! 

the earth, which i^ necessary to complete the hamn 

nature, jw the Decad is the completion of numerica 

uiony ; and this Anticthon may be the cause of the g 

niiinl)cr of the crlii>««es uf the sun than of the nioou. 

h(»Kl4 the middle place in the universe, or in the m: 

the four element:? i.s placetl the fiery |rloI>e of unitv. 

earth U not without motion, nor situated in the centre 

spheres, hut is one of those planets which makes* its r 

tion about the sphere of fire. The I'evohition of i 

is completed in thirty years, that of Jujiiter in x^ 

that of Mars in two, that of the Sun, of Mercm* 

\'cnus in one year. The distance of the several c<i 

spheres from the earth, corresponds to the proporti 

notes in the musical scale. The moon and other plai 

j^l«»hes, are habitable. The earth is a globe which j 

of antiptnlc's. From several of these particulars it ha; 

inferreiL that this philosopher was }X)ssesscd of the tru 

of the solar system, which was revived by Copemicu 

fully establishe<l by Newton. It is quite evident, hoi 

that his <rleams of correct princiiJe were overshadow 

crudeness and absuixlitv. 

The pupils of his school were conducted from the 
prei>anitory study, to the knowle<lge of natural, theolc 
and moral science. Concerning wisdom in general, T 
gonis taught, that it is the science conversant with 
objects in their nature immutable, eternal, incomij 
and therefore alone can be properly said to exist, 
man who applies himself to this kind of study is a ; 
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sophcr ; the end of philosophy i8, that the human mind may 
by such contemplation be assimilated to the divine, and at 
length be qualified to join the assembly of the gods. In 
the pursuit of wisdom, the utmost care must be taken to 
raise the mind above the dominion of the passions, and the 
influence of sensible objects, and to disengage it from all 
corporeal impressions, that it may be inured to converse 
with itself, and to contemplate things spiritual and divine ; 
for this purpose the assistance of the Deity, and of good 
demons, must be invoked in prayer. Philosophy, as it is 
conversant with speculative truth, or with the rules of hu- 
man conduct, is either theoretical or practical Practical 
philosophy is only to be studied so far as may be neces- 
sary for the purposes of life ; theoretical philosophy is the 
perfection of wisdom. Contemplative wisdom cannot be 
completely attained without a total abstraction from the 
ordinary affiurs of life, and a perfect tranquillity and free- 
dom of mind ; hence the necessity of instituting a society 
separated from the world, for the purposes of contemplation 
and study. 

According to Aristotle, active or moral philosophy, which 
prescribes rules and precepts for the conduct of life, was 
first taught by Pythagoras, and after his death by Socrates. 
Among the moral maxims and precepts ascribed to this 
philosopher, are the following — Virtue is divided into two 
brai^ches, private and pubUc; private virtue respects edu- 
cation, silence, abstinence from animal food, fortitude, so- 
briety, and prudence. The powers of the mind are, reason 
and passion ; and when the latter is preserved in subjection 
to the former, virtue is prevalent. Young persons should 
be inured to subjection, that they may always find it easy 
to submit to the authority of reason. Let them be con- 
ducted into the best course of life, and habit will soon ren- 
der it the most pleasant. Silence is better than idle words. 
A wise man will prepare himself for every thing which is 
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not in hid own power. Do what jou ju«]ge to be ri^^ht, 
ever the vulgar may think of you ; if you despLn} thtir ] 
despise ako their censure. It is inconsistent with for 
to relinquish the station, appointed by the supremo 
liefore we obtain his permission. Sobriety is the strcn 
the soul, for it preserves its reason unclouded bv p 
No man ought to be esteemed free, who has not the i 
command of himself. Drunkenness is a tcmpomrr ph 
That which is good and becoming, is rather to he pu 
than that which is agreeable. The desire of superfli 
foolish, because it knows no limits. AH animal pie 
should rather be postiwned, than enjoyed before their 
and should only Ije enjoyed according to nature, anc 
sobriety. Forethought and discretion are necessary 
protection and education of children. Wisdom and 
arc our best defence, every other guard is weak an< 
stable. It requires much wisdom to give right nan 
things*. 

Public virtue as respects conversation, friendshii 
ligious worship, and legislation. Pythagoras taught^ 
conversation should be adapted to the character and 
dition of the i)ersons with whom we converse; disc 
and behaviour which might be proper among young per 
may be excce<lingly improjKjr l>etween the young anc 
aged. Proi)riety and seasonableness are the first thini 
be regarded in conversation. In all society a due re 
must be liad to subordiniition. Respect is due to a wo 
stranger, sometimes in preference even to countryme 
relations. It is better that those who converse with 
shoidd rcsjwct you, than that they should fear you; 
resi)cct produces admiration, but fear produces hatred, 
is the evident proof of a good education to be able to em 
the want of it in others. Between friends the utmost 
should be taken to avoid contention, which can onlj 
done by shunning as much as possible all occasions of st 
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suppressing resentment, and exercising mutual forbearance. 
Reproof and correction are useful and becoming from the 
elder to the younger ; especially when they are accompanied 
on the part of the reprover with evident tokens of afiectiop. 
Mutual friendship is never for a moment to be interrupted, 
whether in jest or earnest; for nothing can heal the woimds 
made by deceit. A friend ought never to be forsaken in 
adversity, nor for any infirmity of human nature, excepting 
invincible obstinacy and depravity. Before we abandon a 
friend, we should endeavour by actions as well as words to 
reclaim him. True friendship is a kind of union which is 
immortal 

The design and object of all moral precepts, is to lead 
men to the imitation of God ; since the Deity directs all 
things, every good thing is to be sought fix)m him alone, 
and nothing is to be done which is contrary to his pleasure. 
Whilst we are performing divine rites, piety should dwell 
in the mind. The gods are to be worshipped not under 
such images as represent the forms of men, but by such 
symbols as are suitable to their nature, by simple lustrations 
and offerings, and with purity of heart Grods and heroes 
are to be worshipped with different degrees of homage, 
according to their nature. Next to gods and demons, the 
highest reverence is due to parents and legislators; the 
laws and customs of our country are to be carefully ob- 
served. 

Theoretical philosophy, which treats of nature and its 
origin, was the highest object of study in the Pythagorean 
school, and included the most profound mysteries of its 
master. His opinions were, that God is the universal mind, 
diffused through all things ; the source of animal life, the 
proper intrinsic cause of all motion; in substance similar to 
light ; in nature like truth ; the first principle of the universe ; 
incapable of pain, invincible, incorruptible, and only to be 
comprehended ])y the mind. Subordinate to the Deity, there 
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:iiu 1 1 live onlcra ot* inteUigeucc*, ^(kLs dcmon^s an^l ' 
wli«i ;irc di:itin^uu»hcd by their respective degrees of 
K.iict' and di^iity, and by tlie nature of the homiige w 
duo to thtiu ; goda to be preferred in honour to dem 
or (K-iiioue; and douiom) to hcroee, or men. The^ 
iinlen-' in tlio Pythagorean system were emanations, at 
ent di'i^rtTrf i»f proximity from the supreme intelligcn 
partiili'.'* of other assuming a grosser clothin<»' the i 
they ri'cc-dcd from the fountmn. The tliird order, or I 
wore snpiKtsed to be invested with a subtle material 
in^^ Ilicroclcs defines a hero as **a rational mind 
with a hunin(>u:s iKxly." To these three sj)ecies, a 
was addinl, the human mind. All these they inumii 
pnu-t'id from Cnxl, as the first source of intelli^-ence 
ti» liavi' received from him a pure, simple, an<l inmi 
nature. The Deity Iwing himself one, and the ori^B 
diviTsity, they represent e<l him under the denoininal 
monad, and su}>onlinate intelligences, as niiml>ers d 
from the monad, and included in imity. The reo-ion 
air was sui)i)osed to l>c full of spirits, demons, or henx 
cause of sickness or health, who conununicatc bv nie 
dreams, or other instruments of divination, knowlei 
future events. 

The nuiterial world, aeconling to Pythagoras, was 
duced by the energy «)f the divine intelligence. It 
animated sphere, beyond which is a vacuum. It coi 
spheres, which revolve with musical harmon}-. Tlie a 
pherc of the ciirth is a gross and morbid mass; bii 
air, or ether, which surroimds it, is pure, healthful, s< 
perpetually moving, the region of all divine and inai 
natures. The sun, moon, and stars, are inhabited by poi 
of the divinity, or gixls. The sun is a spherical botb 
eclipses are caused by the passing of the moon betw( 
and the earth. The moon is inhabited by demons. C< 
are stars, which are not always seen, but rise at s 
jMn'iods. 
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Regarding the nature of man> this philosopher taught, 
that consisting of an elementary nature, and a divine or 
rational principle, he is a microcosm, or compendium of the 
universe ; that is, his soul is a self-moving principle, com- 
posed of two parts ; the rational, which is a portion of the^soul 
of the world, seated in the brain; and the irrational, which 
includes the passions, and is seated in the heart ; that man 
participates in both of these with the lower animals, which 
from the temperament of their body, and their want of the 
power of speech, are incapable of acting rationally; that the 
sensitive soul, Bvfiosy perishes ; but that the rational mind, 
ffnpf, is inunortal, because the source whence it is derived 
is inmiortal ; that after the rational mind is freed from the 
chains of the body, it assmnes an ethereal vehicle, and passes 
into the regions of the dead, where it remains till sent back 
to this world, to be the inhabitant of some other body, hiunan, 
or otherwise ; and that after suffering successive purgations, 
when it is sufficiently purified, it is received among the 
gods, and returns to the eternal source from lyhich it first 
proceeded. The doctrines of this philosopher resi)ecting 
the nature of the inferior animals, and fi(T€fiy(n)X(^iS9 the 
transmigration of souls, were the foundation of abstinence 
from animal food, adopted as a principle by his followers ; 
and of the exclusion of animal sacrifices from their religious 
ceremonies. This doctrine was without doubt learned by 
Pythagoras in Egypt, where it was commonly taught. It 
is beautifully represented by Ovid, who introduces the philo- 
sopher as saying ; 

Morte carent animse : semperque priore relicta 
Sede, novis domibus habitant, vivuntque recepta). 
Omnia mutantur ; nihil interit ; errat et illinc. 
Hue venit, hinc illuc, et quoslibet occupet artus 
Spiritus, eque feris humana in corpora transit, 
Inque feras noster : nee tempore deperit uUo, 
Utque novis fragilis signatur cera figuris, 
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Nec manet ut fuerat> nee format servat easdem, 

Sed tamen ipsa eadem est, animam sic semper e^^Tyjem 

Esse, sed in varias dooeo migrare figuras. 

" What then is death, but ancient matter drc^t 
In some new figure, and a varied vest ? 
Thus all things are but alter'd, nothing dies ; 
And here and there th' unbodied spirit flies. 
By time, or force, or sickness dispossessed. 
And lodges where it lights, in man or beast ; 
Or hunts without, till ready limbs it find. 
And actuates those according to their kind ; 
From tenement to tenement is tost. 
The soul is still the same, the figure only lost ; 
And as the soften'd wax new scab receives. 
This face assumes, and that impression leaves ; 
Now call'd by one, now by another name. 
The form is only chang'd, the wax is still the same : 
So death, thus call'd, can but the form deface, 
Th' immortal soul flies out in empty space. 
To seek her fortune in some other place.** 

After the death of the foimder of the Italic sect, the 
care and education of his children, and the charge of his 
school, were undertaken by Aristaeus, of Crotona. He was 
particularly eminent in the mathematical sciences, and wrote 
a treatise on Solids, which is mentioned with applause by the 
ancients. Having taught the doctrines of Pythagoras for 
thirty-nine years, he was succeeded by Mnesarchus, the 
son of Pythagoras. Schools of this sect were afterwards 
conducted in Heraclia, by Clinias and Philolaus; at Meta- 
pontum, by Theorides and Eurytus, and at Tarentnm by 
Archytas. It may not be uninteresting to give a brief no- 
tice of the most eminent followers of Pythagoras, although 
they departed in various degrees from the precise doctrines 
of their master. 
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AlcmsBon, of Crotona, acquired a high degree of reputa- 
tion by his knowledge of nature, and his skill in medicine : 
he is said to be the first who attempted the dissection of a 
dead body. He imagined that natural objects, which ap- 
pear multiform to men, are in reality two-fold; intelligent 
natures, which are immutable, and material forms, which 
arc infinitely variable. The sun, moon, and stars are eternal, 
and are inhabited by portions of that divine fire which is the 
first principle of nature. The brain is the chief seat of the 
soul. Health consists in preserving a due medium between 
the extremes of heat and cold, dryness and moisture. 

Empedocles, of Agrigentum in Sicily, flourished about 
the 84th Olympiad, or 444 B. C. ; although of the Italic 
school, it is uncertain under what master he studied. * By 
espousing the popular party, and favouring democratic 
measures, joined to his great wealth, he acquired such con- 
sequence in the state, that he ventured to assume several of 
the distinctions of royalty, such as, wearing a purple robe, 
a golden girdle, a Delphic crown ; he was followed by a 
train of attendants, and always retained a grave and com- 
manding aspect. The skill which he possessed in medicine, 
with his knowledge in natural philosophy, enabled him to 
perform many cures. He, however, called in the aid of 
quackery and imposture, to favour his pretensions to the 
power of working miracles. Empedocles was a poet of 
considerable talent ; fragments of his verses are dispersed 
through the works of various ancient writers, and have 
been in part collected by Henry Stephens : he is also the 
reputed author of " The Golden Verses of Pythagoras.** 
He died at sixty years of age : a statue was erected to his 
memory at Agrigentum, which was afterwards carried to 
Bome. 

He considered that it is impossible to judge of truth by 
the senses, without the assLitance of reason, which is led 
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hy the niedium of the seiues, to the coatemplation ol 
real nature, and immutable eeaences of things. The 
principled of nature are of two kinde, active and past 
the active ia unity, or God — the paBaive, matter, 
active principle is a subtle, ethereal fire, intelligent 
divine. Tbie principle gives being to all things, anin] 
all things, nnd into this all things will at last he rcsol 
Many demons portions of the divine nature, wai 
through the region of space, and administer human affi 
Not only niiin, but brute animals are allied to the divini 
for that one Si)irit which pervades the universe, unita 
animated beings to itself, and to one another ; it is th< 
furc unlawful to kill or eat animals which are allied to u 
their principle of life. The world is one whole, <arci 
Bcri1>M by the revolution of the sun, and surrounded : 
by a vacuum, but by a mass of inactive matter. The ( 
material princijtles of the four elements are umilar atoi 
indefinitely small, and of a round form ; they are ctcm 
nothing can begin to exiat, or be amiihilated; but all ' 
varieties of nature are produced by combination or eej 
ration. 

The soul of man considts of two parts; the sensiti 
produced from the same first principles with the elcmen 
and the rational, a demon spruug from the divine soul of i 
world, and sent down into the body as a punishment for 
crimes in a former state, to remain there till it is sufficien 
purified to return to God. In the course of the transoiig 
tion to which human soula are liable, they may inhabit i 
only different human bodies, but the body of any anin 
or phmt All nature is subject to the immutable and cten 
law of necessity. 

Epichormus, of the island of Cos, went with his father 
early life to Megaro, and afterwards to Syracuse, where 
Ijecame a pupil in the Pythagorean school. The tyran 
of Ilicro prevented liirn assuming the public profession o 
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philosopher ; he therefore applied himself to the study of 
dramatic poetry, and offended the Pythagoreans by intro- 
ducing the doctrines and precepts of their foimder upon the 
stage. No accurate account remains of his philosophical 
tenets. Among the apothegms ascribed to him are these. 
To die is an evil ; but to be dead is no eviL Every man's 
natural disposition is his good, or evil demon. He who is 
naturally inclined to good is noble, though his mother were 
an Ethiopian. 

Ocellus, the Lucanian, lived in the age preceding that of 
Plato; he wrote a book on the universe which is still extant; 
and from which Aristotle appears to have borrowed freely 
in liis treatise on Generation and Corruption. This work in 
the state in which it now appears is not written in the Doric 
dialect ; when the doctrines of the Py thagoreans^became ob- 
scure, on account of the dialect in which they were written, 
they were converted by learned grammarians from the Doric 
to the Attic dialect. That it was originally written in the 
former dialect, is evident from the several parts preserved 
by Stobaeus. The following is a smnmary of the doctrine 
of Ocellus. Some things are known by the certain evidence 
of nature, others are learned by probable reasoning and con- 
jecture. The universe never had a beginning, and never 
will have an end. The world in its present beautiftil form, 
is to be distinguished from the universe of which it was 
framed. Since there is nothing exterior to the universe, it 
is impossible that any thing which now exists should ever 
have been produced from, or should ever be reduced to 
nothing ; individual beings are of limited duration, being 
subject to the changes of birth, increase, and decay in {)er- 
petual succession. The form of the world is spherical, and 
it continues perpetually to revolve without increase or dimi- 
nution. Two things exist, production and its cause ; the 
former the passive, the latter the active principle. Every 
region of nature is filled with inhabitants, the heavens 
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. with godd, the air with demons or demi-gods, and the e 

with men. The parts of the earth, and its inhabitant^ 
changed and perish, the earth itself always remauu. 




Timfeue, the Locrian, flourished in the Italic «cli 
during the time of Plato, who was indebted to bim 
hie acquaintance with the doctrines of Pytha^iua, 
who wrote his dialogue entitled Timaius, in honour c^ t 
philosopher, from the information he had received. 1 
Fythagoreitn is the writer of a small piece concerning 
soul of the world, pre8Cr\'ed by Proclus, and in some edidi 
prefixed to Plato's Timtcus. In tins treatise although 
follows nearly in the footsteps of the original founder, 
differs from him in two particulars : the first, that instc 
of one whole, or monad, he supposes two independent caui 
of nature, God, or mind, the fount^n of intelligent natm 
and necessity, or matter, the source of bodies ; the secoi 
that ho imagines the cause of the formation of the world 
be, the external action of God upon matter, after the p 
tern, or ideas, existing in hie own mind. On compori 
this piece with the dialogue of Plato, it will be found tl 
he has obscured the simple doctrine of the Locrian, cith 
with fandce of his own, or from those of the EgyptI 
schools. 

Archytas, of Tarentum, flourished above a century lal 
tluui Pythagoras, and was the eighth in succession af) 
him ; he was one of the preceptors of Plato, with Timm 
Such was the celebrity of this philosopher, that many illi 
trious names appear in the train of his disciples, particulai 
Philolaus, Eudoxus, and Plato. He excelled not only 
speculative philosophy, but also in geometry and mecbani 
Hb reputation for political and moral wisdom was so gre 
that, contrary to the usual custom, he was appointed sev 
different times to the supreme magistracy of Tarentu 
which authority he exercised with justice and moderatli 
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and endeared himself to his countrymen by affability and 
condescension. Of his writings none remain, except a 
metaphysical work " On the Nature of the Universe," pre- 
served by Stobaeus. His death, which is said to have been 
occasioned by shipwreck, is poetically described by Horace, 
who celebrates him as an eminent geographer and astro- 
nomer. Regarding the philosophical tenets of Archytas, 
the ancients are silent. Aristotle, who was an industrious 
transcriber from the Pythagoreans, borrowed from him the 
general arrangements which are usually called his ten cate- 
gories. The sum of the moral doctrine of this philosopher 
is — ^that virtue is to be pursued for its own sake in every 
condition of life; that all excess is inconsistent with virtue; 
that the mind is more injured by prosperity than by adver- 
sity; that there is no pestilence so destructive to human 
happiness as pleasure; and that virtue to be consistent must 
avoid all extremes. 

Philolaus, a native of Crotona, and who afterwards lived 
at Heraclea, was a disciple of Archytas, and flourished in the 
time of Plato. He was the first philosopher who divulged 
the Pythagoric doctrines, contrary to an oath taken by the 
society who followed them, to keep secret the mysteries of 
the sect It was from him, as already mentioned, that 
Plato purchased the written records of the Pythagorean 
system. Interfering in affidrs of state, Philolaus fell a 
victim to political enmity. He followed the opinion of 
Timseus, that there were two independent principles in na- 
ture, God and matter ; it was from the same source that 
Plato derived part of his doctrines. 

Eudoxus, of Gnidus, is the last celebrated name, which 
remains to be added to the list of Pythagorean philosophers. 
His first master was Archytas, by whom he was instructed * 
in the principles of geometry and philosophy ; about the 
age of twenty-three he went to Athens, and by the gene- 
rous assistance of Theomedon, a physician, he was enabled to 
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I attend the schools of philosophy in that city. In the foi 

ycnr of hid age, he visited Egypt, where he vraa intra 

I I by jVgesiLius to kiog Xectanebie IL antl by that §otc 

I- I ■ to the Egjptian priests. Eudoxua wna highly celel 

. .' nniong the ancients for his skill in aatrononay ; but oc 

his writings of any kind are extant. 

I Xemphanttflouruhed 485 B. C. 

This philosopher, the founder of the Eleatic sect, ■ 

' native of Colophon, and according to Euscbius bom i 

\ the 66th Olympiad, 516 B.C. Ho left his native coi 

' in early life, and went to Sicily, where he supported hi 

at the court of Hiero, by reciting elegiac and iambic v« 

whicli he Itad written in reprehension of the theogoni 

1 Homer and Hesiod. From Sicily he passed over to M 

Gnecia, where he became a profeaeor of philoeophy, ai 

the first instance a celebrated teacher in the Pythago 

school. Indul^ng however a greater freedom of thoi 

than was usual among the disciples of that eect, he 

cccded tu introduce new opinions of his own, and io n 

particulars to oppose the doctrines of Thales and Py 

goras. This gave an opportimity to Tiraon, who wi 

severe satirist, to introduce him in ridicule as one of 

characters in his dialogues. Xenophanes posseased 

Pythagorean chtur of philosophy about seventy years, 

lived to the ago of an hundred. 

Of the writings of the Elcatic school, we have only a 
fragments carefully collected by Stephens. We are obi 
to rely cliiefly for information on the authority of F 
and Aristotle, the former of whom, while he professet 
exphiin their doctrines, is acknowledged to have adulter 
them with opinions of his own; and the latter, in a tret 
regarding Xenophanes, Zeno, and Gorgias, has not scruj 
to misrepresent their principles, that he might the n 
cosily refute them. These circumstances render it dififi 
to relate with confidence the doctrines of the Eleatic e 
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Although the founder, whose tenets arc now under inquiry, 
was an Ionian, three of its most celebrated preceptors, Par- 
-menides, Zeno, and Leucippus, having been natives of Elea, 
or Velia (a town in Magna Grnecia, built by a colony of Pho- 
ceans in the time of Cyrus), the sect derived its name from 
that place, and was called the Eleatic It is properly divided 
into two classes; one which treated of the nature and ori- 
gin of things upon metaphysical principles, the other upon 
physical To the former belong Xenophanes, Parmenidcs, 
Melissus, and Zeno of Elea ; to the latter Leucippus, De- 
mocritus, Protagoras, Diagoras, and Anaxarchus. 

In metaphysics Xenophanes taught, that if ever there had 
been a time when nothing existed, nothing could ever have 
existed ; that whatever is, always has been from eternity, 
without deriving its existence from any prior principle ; that 
nature is one, and without limit ; that what is one is similar 
in all its parts, else it would be many ; that the one infinite, 
eternal, homogeneous universe, is immutable and incapable of 
change ; that God is one incorporeal eternal Being, and like 
the imiverse, spherical in form ; that he is of the same nature 
with the imiverse, comprehending all things within himself; 
is intelligent, and pervades all things; but bears no resem- 
blance to human nature, either in body or mind. In physics 
he held, that there are innumerable worlds ; that there is in 
nature no real production, decay, or change ; that there are 
four elements, and that the earth is the basis of all things ; 
that the stars arise from vapours, which are extinguished 
by day, and ignited by night ; that the sun consists of fiery 
particles collected by humid exhalations, and daily renewed ; 
that the course of the sun is rectilinear, and only appears 
curvilinear from its great distance; that the moon is an in- 
habited world ; that the earth as appears from marine shells, 
which are found at the tops of mountains, and in caverns 
far from the sea, was once a general mass of waters ; and 
that it will at length return into the same state, and pass 
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tlirou^Ii nn ciuUcsa scried of rovolution^ This phik 
curtmiily made ni» imi>ruvenieiit in wandering from t 
trlncd of Pytluigonitf, whom he api>eart> to have 
cxcu«lo(l in speculative ab^unlit}*. 

Tlic followers of Xenophanes were Parmcnide 
vonlinucil the sect at Elca, hia native city, and wl 
rislii'd iiliout tlic 69th Oljnipiiul ; Mulissiis, of Sam 
Zl'uo, ciillcd the Eleatic, to distinguish him frum Zo 
Stoif. 

A second class of philosophers aroae from tliis . 
who trcutttl subjects jihysically ; and who. giving 
metaphysical cxplanntiond of the cause of thinga, attc 
to account for the phenomena of nature from the 1 
laws of matter and motion. The author of thia e& 
innovation was Lcucippus, a native of Elea, and a d 
of Zeno, the Eleatic philoaopher. He wrote a treati 
Nature, now lost, from which it may be ioferred th; 
ancients collected wliat they relate concerning hia t 
Dissatisfied with the mctaphyaical subtleties by whic 
former philosophcra of thid school had confounded al 
dcncc from the senses, Lcucippus, and hia follower I] 
critui), determined if possible to discover a system 
consonant to reason. Leaving behind them the whole 
of fanciful conceptions, numbers, ideas, proportions, 
litics, and elementary forms, in which ptulosophera 
hitherto token refuge, ns the asyliun of ignorance, the, 
solved to examine the real constitution of the nutt 
world, imd inquiiv into the mechanical properties of bo< 
tlint from these they might, if possible, deduce some cci 
knowledge of natural causes, and hence be able to occ 
for natural appearances. For this purpose they introd 
the doctrine of indivisible atoms, possessing within tl 
selves a principle of motion. Other philoeophcrs bt 
their time Imd considered matter as divisible into i 
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finitely small particles, particularly Anaxagoras and Empe- 
docles ; but Leucippus and Democritus were the first who 
taught that these particles were originally destitute of all 
qualities, excepting figure and motion, and therefore may 
justly be reckoned the authors of the Atomic^ system of 
philosophy. They looked upon the qualities which their 
predecessors had ascribed to matter, as the mere fancies 
of abstraction, and they determined to admit nothing into 
their system which they could not establish upon the testi- 
mony of the senses. They were of opinion that both the 
Eleatic philosophers, and those of other sects, had unneces- 
sarily circumscribed their respective systems, by assigning 
some external or internal cause of motion, of a nature not 
to be discovered by the senses. They therefore resolved to 
reject all metaphysical principles ; and in their explanation 
of the phenomena of nature, to proceed on no other ground 
than the sensible and mechanical properties of bodies. By 
the aid of the internal principle of motion, which they at- 
tributed to the indivisible particles of matter, they made a 
feeble and fanciful effort to account for the production of 
all natural bodies from physical causes alone. 

' The Atomic theory, as applied by Mr. Dalton to tlic aid of che- 
mistry, in modem days, has been looked up to as one of the most 
happy and brilliant efforts of talent. It has many points of resem- 
blance to the fluxionary calculus in mathematics. Both give us 
the ratios of quantities ; both reduce investigations that would be 
otherwise extremely difficult to the utmost simplicity ; and what is 
curious, both have been subjected to the same kind of ridicule by 
persons who have not put themselves to the trouble of studying 
Uiem with such attention as to understand them completely. Sci- 
entific chemistry, which is not of much longer standing than half 
a century, has within the last twenty- five years, lighted our streets 
with gas, navigated onr rivers by steam, and enabled us to travel on 
land at thirty miles an hour, with more ease than formerly at eight. 
As this most important science is still in its infancy, it is impossible 
to hazard a conjecture on what the lapse of years may produce. 

z 
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Il t 

! I , The firat idea of the Atoniic theory was auggcsl 

{ , Lcucippua; it woe followed by Democaritus, and con 

11 by Epicurus. The following Bumtnary of the doctz 

{ I' I .' ljeuci[>pus|will exhibit the ia&nt state of the Atomic 

" I : I ' aophy, and at the same time expose its speculati'vo ab« 

I ■ The lUUTcrac, whieh b infinite, is in part a plenum, i 

, ; L part a vacuum. The first oootiuna innumerable oorpi 

• f '■ or atoms of ^-arious figures, which falling into the 

[ struck against each other; and hence arose a ■vtaii 

curvilinear motions, which continued tiU at length : 
of umilar forms met together, and bodies were prod 
The primary atoms being specifically of equal weigh! 
not being equal, on account of their multitude, to mo 
circles, the smaller rose to the exterior part of the tbci 
whilst the larger, entangling themselves, formed a sphi 
shcU, which revolved about its centre, and which ind 
within itself all kinds of bodies. This central mnaa 
gradually increased by a perpetual accession of par 
from the surrounding shell, till at last the earth wae for 
In the meantime, the spherical shell was continnally 
plied with new bodies, which in its revolution it gait 
up from without. Of the particles thus collected, eon 
their combination formed humid mosses, which by 
circular motion gradually became dry, and were at le 
ignited, and became stars. The sun was formed in the j 
manner, in the exterior surfiice of the shell, and the n 
in its interior Burfacc. In this way the world was 
formed ; and by an inversion of the process, it wi] 
length be dissolved. 

Democritus, the Biicccssor of Lcucippus, was a nati\ 
Abdcra, a town in Thrace, proverbial for the stupidit 
its inhnhitnnts. He was bom in the first year of the i 
Olympiad, 460 B. C, and was contemporary with Soon 
Aimxagorae, Arcliclaus, Pamcnides, Zeno, and Pnjtagt 
His birth was noble, and liis patrimony largo ; the latte 
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expended in travelling into Egypt, Ethiopia, and Persia. 
After a long conrse of years he returned to his native city, 
richly stored with the treasures of philosophy, but destitute 
of the means of subsistence. His brother Damasis, however, 
received him kindly, and liberally supplied his'exigencies. 
It was a law in Abdera^ that whoever should waste all his 
patrimony, should be deprived of the rites of sepulture. 
Democritus, desirous to avoid such disgrace, gave publio 
lectures, chiefly from his larger Diacosmusy the most valua- 
able of his writings; and in return received from his hearers 
many valuable presents, and other testimonies of respect, 
which relieved him from all apprehension. There is no 
doubt that by his learning and wisdom, with his knowledge 
of herbs and plants, he acquired both fame and wealth 
among his countrymen. 

Democritus has been commonly known under the ap- 
pellation of the laughing philosopher; and it is gravely re- 
lated by Seneca, that he never appeared in public, without 
expressing his contempt of mankind by laughter. This 
account, however, is wholly inconsistent with his fondness 
for a life of solitude, and profound contemplation. That he 
treated the follies of his countrymen with ridicule and con- 
tempt, is probably true, as he obtained the name of ytXaatvos, 
" the derider." He appears to have been in his conduct 
chaste and temperate, and his sobriety was repaid by a 
healthy old age. He lived, and enjoyed the use of his 
faculties, till the age of an hundred ; his death was exceed- 
ingly lamented, and the charge of his funeral was defrayed 
from the public treasury. He wrote much, but none of 
his works arc extant. 

This philosopher taught concerning truth — That there 
are two kinds of knowledge; one, obscure, the other, 
genuine ; the former, that which proceeds from the senses ; 
the latter, that which is derived from the exercise of thought 
upon the nature of things. This exercise of thought to pro- 
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ducc certain knowledge, he held to be exceedingly difficult; 
and therefore said, that truth lay in a deep well, from which 
it is the office of reason to draw it upw In physics his doc- 
trine was, that nothing can be produced from that which 
has no existence, nor can any thing which exists be ever 
annihilated ; whatever exists must therefore owe its being 
to necessary and self-existent principles. The first princi- 
ples of all things are two, atoms and vacuum. The diadiio- 
tion between the doctrine of Democritus and that of fonntf 
philosophers, concerning atoms is, that the latter conceived 
small particles endued with various qualities ; whereas iim 
philosopher imagined the qualities of bodies not to arise 
from any essential difference in the nature of primary 
particles, but to be the mere effect of arrangement. He 
considered the soul as mortal, and perishing with the body. 
In his moral doctrine, the enjoyment of a tranquil state 
of mind was, in his opinion, the great end of life, and con- 
sequently he taught moderation as the first law of wisdom. 
A few of the most valuable maxims ascribed to him are as 
follows. 

He who subdues his passions is more heroic than he who 
vanquishes an enemy ; yet there are men who, whilst they 
command nations, are slaves to pleasure. It is criminal not 
only to do mischief, but to wish it He who enjoys what 
he has, without regretting the want of what he has not, is 
a happy man. We are most delighted with those pleasures 
which we have the fullest opportimity of enjoying. The 
sweetest things become the most bitter by excess. Do no- 
thing shameful, though you are alone; revere yourself more 
than all other men. A man must either be good, or seem 
to be sa Every country is open to a wise man, for he is 
a citizen of the world. It is better for fools to be govern- 
ed, than to govern. Rulers are chosen not to do evil, but 
good. By desiring little, a i)Oor man makes himself rich 
A cheerful man is happy, though he possess little ; a fret- 
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All man is unhappy in the midst of affluence One great 
difference between a wise man and a fool is, that the for- 
mer only wishes for what he may possibly obtain, the latter 
desires impossibilities. It is the office of prudence, wKere 
it is possible, to prevent injuries; but where this cannot 
be done, a wise regard to our own tranquillity will preserve 
us from revenging them. Democritus had many disciples, 
among whom were Protagoras, of Abdera, who acquired 
reputation at Athens, with the sophists and philosophers, 
for his eloquence and wisdom ; Diagoras, of the island of 
Melos; and Anaxarchus, who flourished about the 110th 
Olympiad, 338 B. C. ; this latter philosopher lived with, 
and enjoyed the confidence of Alexander the Great. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE SOCRATIC SCHOOL FOUNDED BY SOCRATES; UI8 LIFE, 

DOCTRINES, AND DEATH. 

The philosophers of the Ionic school, while industriously 
em[)loyed in investigating the nature and origin of tilings, 
paid little attention to those subjects in which the happiness 
of life is immediately concerned. Too deeply engaged in 
profound speculations to attend to truths perhaps less bril- 
liant, but more useful, they contented themselves with ad- 
miring virtue, and expressipg disapprobation of vice, without 
taking pains to establish the principles, and inculcate the 
precepts of sound morality. The merit of correcting this 
error, and introducing a method of philosophising, which 
was calculated to improve the mind, and to cherish the vir- 
tues of social life, is solely to be ascribed to Socrates ; the 
intellect of this great man enabled him to rise above his 
teachers, and taking advantage of the truths they were ac- 
quainted with, he rejected many of their errors, substituting 
new and more sublime doctrines, and giving to philosophy 
its true course, by directing its inquiries to the moral na- 
ture of man, which has justly entitled him to that high dis- 
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and severe struggle between Athens and Lacedsemon, he 
signalized hhnself at the siege of Potida^a by his valour, 
and the hardiness with whieh he endured fatigue. In an 
engagement where he saw Alcibiades falling down wounded, 
he advanced to defend him, saved him and his arms ; and 
though the prize of valour was on this occasion due to So- 
crates, he generously gave his vote that it might be bestowed 
on Alcibiades, to encourage his rising merit. During the 
severity of a Thracian winter, whilst others were clad in 
furs, he wore only his usual clothing. Several years after- 
wards, this philosopher voluntarily entered upon a military 
expedition agtdnst the Boeotians, in an unsuccessful engage- 
ment at Delium; retiring with coolness from the field, he 
observed Xcnophon Ipng wounded on the ground, he took 
him upon his shoulders, and bore him beyond reach of the 
enemy. Some time later, he went out a third time in a 
military capacity, in the expedition for reducing Amphi- 
polis, but this proving imsuccessful, he returned to Athens 
where he remained till his death. 

Socrates was sixty years of age, before he undertook to 
serve his country in any civil office ; he was then chosen 
to represent his own district in the senate of five hundred. 
In this office, though at first exposed to some degree of 
ridicule, from a want of experience in the forms of business, 
he soon convinced his colleagues that he was superior to 
them in wisdom and integrity. Intimidated by the cla- 
mour of the populace, they passed an unjust sentence of 
condemnation against the commanders, who, after the en- 
gagement at the Arginusian islands, had been prevented by 
a storm from paying funeral honours to the dead. Socrates 
^onc stood forward in their defence, and to the last refused 
to givQ his suf&agc agiunst them, declaring that no force 
should compel him to act contrary to justice. Under the 
subsequent oppression, he ever condemned the arbitrary 
and cruel proceedings of the thirty tyrants; and when his 
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boldness provoked their resentment, so that his life was in 
danger, fearing neither treachery nor violence, he still con- 
tinued to support the rights of his fellow -citizens. The 
tyrants, probably to create some new cause of comjdaint 
against the philosopher, sent an order to him, with several 
other persons, to apprehend a wealthy citizen of Salamis; 
the rest executed the conunission, but Socrates refoaed, 
saying, that he would rather himself suffer death than be 
instrumental in inflicting punishment unjustly on another. 
Such proofs of public virtue, in a military and cavil capa- 
city, entitle him to a distinguished place in the list of good 
citizens. But liis highest honours arise from the manner 
in which he supported the character of a philosopher, and 
discharged the duties of a moral preceptor. 

Having observed with regret, how much the opinions of 
the Athenian youth were misled, and their principles and 
taste corrupted, by the Sophists, who taught in their schools 
the arts of false eloquence and deceitful reasoning, Socrates 
formed the wise and generous design of instituting a new 
and more useful method of instruction. He considered the 
true end of philosophy to be, not an ostentatious display of 
superior learning and ability in subtle disputations, or inge- 
nious conjectures, but to free mankind from the dominion 
of pernicious prejudices, to correct their vices, to inqnre 
them with a love of virtue, and thus to conduct them in the 
path of wisdom to true felicity. He therefore adopted the 
character of a moral philosopher, and looking upon the whole 
oity of Athens as his school, and all who were inclined to 
give him their attention as his pupils, he seized every occa- 
sion of communicating moral wisdom to his fellow-citizenB. 
He passed his time chiefly in public: it was his custom, in 
the morning to visit the places made use of for walking and 
public meetings, the gymnasia, or schools for athletic exer- 
cises ; at noon, to appear among the crowds in the Agora, 
the pubUc bazaar, or exchange ; and to spend the remwider 
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of the day in those parts of the city which were most fre- 
quented. Sometimes he collected an audience in the Ly* 
ceum, a pleasant meadow on the border of the river Ilyssus^ 
where he delivered a discourse from the chair, whilst his 
auditors were seated on the benches around him. On other 
occasions he conversed in a less formal manner, in places of 
common resort, or with his friends at meals, or in their 
hours of amusement, making every place a school of in- 
struction. Not only did he desire that young men of rank 
and fortune should attend his lectures, he also sought for 
disciples among mechanics and labourers. 

The method of communicating knowledge chiefly made 
use of by Socrates was, to propose a series of questions to 
the jxjrson with whom he conversed, in order to lead him 
to some unforeseen conclusion ; he first gained the consent 
of his respondent to some obvious truths^ and then obliged 
him to admit others from their relation to those to which he 
had already assented. Without making use of any direct ar- 
gument or persuasion, he preferred leading the person he was 
desirous to instruct, to deduce the truths of which he wished 
to convince him, as a necessary consequence of his own con- 
cessions. This mode of disputation was a system to which 
the Ghreeks were partial Socrates commonly conducted these 
conferences with such address as to conceal his design, till 
the respondent had advanced too far to recede. He never 
assumed, however, the air of a morose or rigid preceptor, 
but communicated useful instruction with the ease and good 
humour of polite conversation. His discourses betray no 
marks of arrogance or vanity ; he professed only " to know 
that he knew nothing." The great object of Socrates, in 
all his conferences and discourses, was, to lead men to an 
acquaintance with themselves ; to convince them of their fol- 
lies and vices, to inspire them with the love of virtue, and 
to furnish them with useful moral instruction. It was 
this conduct which drew from Cicero the remark, " that 
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Socrates was the first who called down philosophy from 
heaven to earth, and introduced her into the public walks 
and domestic retirements of men, that she might instmct 
them concerning life and numners." The moral leesons 
which he taught, he diligently practised; his conduct was 
uniformly such as became a teacher of moral wisdom. 
Through his whole life he discovered a mind superior to 
the attractions of wealth and power ; contrary to the gene- 
ral practice of the preceptors of his time, he instructed his 
pupils without receiving from them any gratuity. He fre- 
quently refused rich present^ which were offered to him by 
Alcibiades and others, though importunately urged to accept 
them by his wife. The chief men of Athens sent him pro- 
visions, as they apprehended he might want them ; he todc 
what was necessary, and returned the rest. Observing the 
numerous articles of luxury exposed to sale in Athens, he 
exclaimed, ^^How many things are there which I do not 
^itrnt.'^ With this philosopher moderation supplied the 
place of wealth ; in his clothing and food he consulted only 
the demands of nature. He commonly appeared in a neat, 
but plain cloak, with his feet uncovered; and notwith- 
standing the simple fare of his table, he frequently invited 
men of superior rank to partake of his meals. When his 
wife, upon such occasions, expressed her dissatisfaction, he 
desired her to give herself no concern ; for if his guests 
were sensible men, they would be contented with whatever 
they found at his table ; if otherwise, they were unworthy 
of notice. " Whilst others," said he, " live to eat, wise men 
eat to live." He found by experience that temperanoe is 
the parent of health ; it was owing to his regularity in this 
respect, that he escaped infection in the midst of the plague, 
which carried off so many of his fellow-citizena 

Socrates was not fortunate in his family; his wife Xan- 
tippe, concerning whose iU temper ancient writers relate 
many amu si ng tales, appears to have been not only of a 
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high, unmanageable spirit, but deficient in imderstanding, 
and froward in disposition. This philosopher, whilst ho 
endeavoured to curb the violence of her temper, improved 
his own ; and in a dialogue with Lamprocles, his son, he 
allows that she had domestic virtues, and we find her ex- 
pressing affection for her husband during his imprisonment. 
When Alcibiadea expressed his surprise, that his friend 
could bear to live in the same house with so perverse and 
quarrelsome a companion, Socrates replied, ** that being 
daily inured to ill-humour at home, he was the better pre- 
pared to encounter annoyance and injiuy abroad." 

This great philosopher left behind him nothing in writ- 
ing; but his illustrious pupils, Xenophon and Plato, have in 
a great measure supplied tliis defect The memoirs of So- 
crates, written by Xenophon, afibrd, however, a much more 
accurate idea of his opinions and manner of teaching, than 
the dialogues of Plato, who mixes his own conceptions, and 
those of other philosophers, with the opinions and language 
of his master. It is related that when Socrates heard Plato 
recite his Lysb, he said, " How much does this young man 
make me say wluch I never imagined !" Xenophon denies 
that Socrates ever taught natural philosophy, or any mathe- 
matical science, and charges with misrepresentation those 
who had ascribed to him dissertations of that kind, probably 
in allusion to Plato. The truth appears to be, that the dis- 
tinguishing character of Socrates was, that of a moral phi- 
losopher. 

In religion Socrates taught, that the Supreme Being, 
though invisible, is clearly seen in his works, which declare 
at cmce his power, his wisdom, and his benevolence. That 
he is omniscient, omnipresent, and omnipotent, the Creator 
and Preserver of all things. In his conferences ¥rith Aris- 
todemus and Euthydemus, he says, ^' Reflect that your 
mind directs your body by its volitions, and you will be 
convinced that the InteUigence of the universe disposes all 
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things according to his pleasure. Can you imagine that 
your eye is capable of discerning distant objectfl, and that 
the eye of God cannot at the same instant see all things ; 
or that, whilst your mind contemplates the affiurs of dis- 
tant countries, the understanding of God cannot attend at 
once to all the affairs of the universe? Such is the nature 
of the Divinity, that he sees all things, hears all things, 
is every where present, and constantly superintends all 
events." iVgain — " He who disposes and directs the uni- 
verse ; who is the source of all that is fair and good ; who^ 
amidst (Successive changes, preserves the course of nature 
unimpaired, and to whose laws all beings are subject; this 
Supreme Deity, though himself invisible, is manifestly seen 
in his magnificent operations. Learn, then, from the things 
which arc produced, to infer the existence of an invisible 
power, and to reverence the Divinity." 

Besides one great first cause, Socrates admitted the ex- 
istence of beings who possess a middle rank between 
God and man, demons, or demi-gods ; to whose immediate 
agency he ascribed the ordinary phenomena of nature, and 
whom he supposed to be particularly concerned in the 
management of human afiairs. Hence, speaking of the 
gods who take care of men, he says, " Let it suflice you, 
whilst you observe their works, to revere and honour the 
gods : and be persuaded, that this b the way in which they 
make themselves known ; for among all the gods who be- 
stow blessings on men, there are none who, in the distri- 
bution of their favours, make themselves viable to mortals." 
He also spoke of thunder, wind, and other operations of 
nature, as servants of God, and he encouraged the practice 
of divination, under the belief that the gods sometimes dis- 
cover future events to good men. Socrates declared it to 
be the duty of every one, in the performance of religious 
rites, to follow the customs of his country; at the same time 
he taught, that the merit of all religious offerings depends 
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upon the chai^actcr of the worshipper, and that the gods 
take pleasure in the sacrifices of none but the sincerely 
pious. He says, ^^ The man who honours the gods accord- 
ing to his ability, ought to be cheerful, and hope for the 
greatest blessings : for from whom may we reasonably en- 
terttdn higher expectations, than from those who are most 
able to serve us? or how can we secure their kindness, but 
by pleasing them ? or how please them better than by obe- 
dience ?" 

Regarding the soul of man, the opinions of Socrates ac- 
cording to Xenophon, were, that it is allied to the Divine 
Being, not by a participation of essence, but by a similarity 
of nature. That man excels all other anuQals in the faculty 
of reason, and that the existence of good men will be con- 
tinued after death, in a state in which they will receive the 
reward of their virtue. Although it appears that on this 
subject Socrates was not altogether free from uncertainty, 
the consolation which he professed to derive in the imme- 
diate prospect of death, leaves little room for doubt that, 
he entertained a real belief and expectation of immortality. 
The doctrine ascribed by Cicero to Socrates on this head 
is, that the human soul is a divine principle, which when 
it leaves the body, returns to heaven ; and that this passage 
is most easy to those who have in this life made the greatest 
progress in virtue. 

The system of morality which Socrates made it the 
business of his life to inculcate, was founded upon the 
above principles of religion. The first impressions of vir- 
tue, which are common to mankind, are, according to this 
excellent moralist, laws of Grod ; and he supports his opinion 
by the argument, that no man departs from such impressions 
with impunity. — He says, " It is frequently possible for 
men to screen themselves from the penalty of human laws; 
but no man can be unjust or ungrateful, without suffering 
for his crime; hence I conclude, that these laws must have 
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proceeded from a more excellent legislator than man.'* He 
also taught that true felicity is not to be derived fixmi ex- 
ternal possession, but from wiedomy which consiats in the 
knowledge and practice of virtue ;* thai the cultivation of 
virtuous conduct is necessarily attended with pleasure as 
well as profit; that the good man alone is happy ; and that 
it is absurd to septurate things so dosely united as virtoe and 
interest The principles which Socrates particularly incul- 
cated were — ^reverence to the gods ; temperance ; to beware 
of vanity and arrogance ; to practise virtue at all times; the 
submission of children to parents ; love between brethren ; 
and chastity in the marriage state. It is impossible to give 
an enlarged and correct idea of the moral doctrines of 
Socrates in detached sentences; the reader must consult 
that valuable treatise, " The Memorabilia of Socrates,'' by 
Xenophon, in which he will find the ori^nal conversations 
of this great philosopher on many interesting topics, related 
with that cl^ant simplicity which distinguishes the writings 
of that able general and historian ; and where he will also 
observe the various duties laid down, firstly, to ourselves ; 
secondly, to our neighbours or friends in a private capacity, 
as members of a private family ; and thirdly, to our neigh- 
bours or friends in a public capacity, as members of dnl 
society. 

The wisdom and virtue of Socrates, whilst they procured 
him many followers, also created him numerous enemies ; 
there was at this time a large body of professional teachers 
of eloquence, distinguished by the name of Sophists. By 
the mere flow of words, these men made a display of wis- 
dom, upon a slight foundation of knowledge ; they taught 
a false method of reasoning, by means of which, they were 
able in argument to make the worse appear the better cause. 

^ Job expresses a somewhat similar sentiment ; *^ Behold the fear 
of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and to depart from evil is nnderstaod- 
ing." Chap, xxviii. v. 28. 
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At the same time that they assumed to themselves the merit 
of every kind of learning, they publicly practised the art 
of disputing with plausibility on either side of the question, 
and professed to teach this art to the Athenian youth. By 
these pretensions they collected in their schools a nume- 
rous train of young men, who followed them in hope of 
acquiring those talents, which would give them weight and 
authority in popular assemblies. In such repute were the 
Sophists, that they were liberally supported not only by 
contributions from their pupils, but also by a regular 
salary from the state, and were in many instances distin- 
guished by public honours, and employed in offices of the 
magistracy. The good sense of Socrates revolted against 
such an abuse of language, and pernicious perversion of 
reason ; his public spirit would not permit him to remain 
an inactive spectator of this growing evil. In order to dis- 
sipate the influence, which these pretenders to wisdom had 
acquired over the minds of the Athenian youth, Socrates 
daily employed himself, after his peculiar manner, in per- 
plexing them with questions, ingeniously contrived to ex- 
pose their ignorance, and to convince the public of their 
dishonesty. The result was, that the Sophists began to be 
deserted, and the youth to return to the pursuit of real 
knowledga The contest, though salutary to Athens, proved 
in its issue fatal to this philosopher. 

Finding their reputation and emoluments declining, the 
Sophists became inveterate in their enmity, and seized 
every occasion of exposing him to public ridicule or cen- 
sure. They engaged Aristophanes to write a comedy, in 
which Socrates should be the principal character; and 
this man pleased with an occasion of displaying his malig- 
nant wit, undertook the task, and produced the piece 
called "The Clouds,'' which has been previously described. 
In this comedy, Socrates is introduced suspended in a bas- 
ket in the air, and pouring forth absurdity and profaneness. 
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The pliiloaopher, though he rarely visited the theatre.^ 
except when the tragedies of his friend £uripides were 
performed, attended the representation of this play, when 
the house was crowded with strangers who happened to 
be at Athens during the celebration of the festival of 
Bacchus. When tlie performer, who represented our phi- 
losopher, appeared on the stage, a general whisper passed 
along the benches on which the strangers were seated, to 
inquire who the person was whom the poet meant to sati- 
rize. Socrates^ who had taken his station in one of the 
most public parts of the theatre, obser\'ed this circumstance ; 
and with great coolness immediately rose up to gratify the 
curiosity of the audience, and continued standing during 
the remainder of the representation. One of the spectators, 
astonished at the magnanimity which this action discovered, 
asked him, " whether he did not feel himself chagrined to 
be held up to public ridicule T " By no means," replied 
Socrates, " I am only a host at a public festival, where I 
provide a large company with entertainment.'' The Athe- 
nians, who had a strong propensity to jealousy and scandal, 
suffered themselves for a time to be amused with this ma- 
lignant libeL But the seasonable confidence and calm dig- 
nity which Socrates observed, screened him on this occasion 
from the assaults of envy and malice ; and when Aristo- 
phanes attempted, in the following year, to renew the 
piece, with alterations and additions, he was so much dis- 
couraged as to be obliged to discontinue it. 

After this attack, Socrates continued for many years to 
pursue his laudable design, of instructing and reforming 
his fellow-citizens. At length the inflexible integrity 
with which he discharged the duty of a senator, and the 
opposition he made to every kind of political corruption 
and oppression, both under the democracy and oligarchy, 
greatly increased the number of his enemies; and the con- 
spiracy which had long been concerted against his life was 
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resumed, his opponents considering that there was now a 
prospect of success. The people were industriously re- 
minded, that Critias, one of the most cruel of the thirty 
tyrants, and Alcibiades, who had insulted their religion by 
defacing the public statues of Mercury, and performing a 
mock representation of the Eleusinian mysteries, were for- 
merly pupils of Socrates. The Athenians being thus art- 
fully prepared for the sequel, his enemies preferred a direct 
accusation against him before the supreme court of judica- 
ture. His chief accusers were Anytus, a leather-dresser, 
who had long entertained a personal hatred against the 
philosopher, for reprehending his avarice, in depriving his 
sons of the benefits of learning, that they might pursue 
the gains of trade; Melitus, a rhetorician, or pleader, 
ready to undertake any action, however infamous, for the 
sake of money; and Lycon, glad of an opportunity for 
display. The accusation, which was delivered under the 
name of Melitus, runs thus — " Melitus, son of Melitus, of 
the tribe of Pythos, accuses Socrates, son of Sophroniscus, 
of the tribe of Alopece. Socrates violates the laws, in not 
acknowledging the gods which the state acknowledges, and 
by introducing new divinities. He also violates the laws 
by corrupting the youth. Be his punishment death.'' 

This accusation was delivered upon oath to the senate, 
and Crito, a friend of Socrates, became surety for his ap- 
pearance on the day of trial. Anytus soon aft^rwanls sent 
a private message to Socrates, offering if he would desist 
from censuring his conduct, to withdraw his charges ; but 
Socrates refused, and answered, " Whilst I live I will never 
disguise the truth, nor speak otherwise than my duty re- 
quires." The interval between the accusation and trial he 
spent in philosophical conversation with his friends, pre- 
ferring to discourse upon any other subject than his own 
situation; Hermogenes, one of them, was much struck 
with tliis circumstance, and asked him, ^' Why he did not 
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employ hia time in preparing his defence T " Because,'' 
replied Socrates, " I have not been guilty of anything un- 
just" The eminent orator Lysias, composed an apology, 
which he requested Socrates to adopt, but he excused him- 
self by saying, ^^ that although eloquently written, it would 
not suit his character." 

On the day of trial his accusers appeared in the senate, 
and attempted to support their charges in three distinct 
speeches. Plato, who was a young man, and a zealous 
follower of Socrates, then rose up to address the judges in 
defence of his master ; but whilst apologizing for his youth, 
he was abruptly conmmndcd by the court to sit down. This 
great philosopher, however, required no advocate ; ascend- 
ing the chair with the serenity of conscious innocence, and 
the dignity of superior merit, he delivered in a firm voice, 
an unpremeditated defence of himself, which sUenced his 
opponents, and ought to have convinced his judges. After 
tracing the progress of the conspiracy which had been 
raised agfunst him to its true source, the jealousy and re- 
sentment of men whose ignorance he had exposed, and 
whose vices he had reproved, he replied to the several 
charges brought against him by Melitus. He appealed to 
his frequent practice of attending the public reli^ous fes- 
tivals, to disprove that he had been guilty of impiety to 
the gods of his country. The crime of introducing new 
divinities with which he was charged, on the ground of the 
admonitions which he professed to have received from a 
good but invisible spirit, he disclaimed, by pleading, that it 
was no new thing for men to consult the gods, and receive 
instructions from them. To refute the accusation of his 
having been a corrupter of youth, he urged the example 
which he had uniformly exhibited of justice, moderation, 
and temperance, the moral principle and tendency of his 
doctrines, and the effect which had actually been produced 
upon the manners of the yoimg. Too proud to solicit the 
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mercy of his judges, he called on them for that justice 
which their office and their oath obliged them to admi- 
nister; and professing his faith and confidence in God, he 
resigned himself to their pleasure. His judges, however, 
so far from appreciating his noble demeanour, were irri- 
tated by it; they were accustomed to abject solicitation 
from those appearing before them as accused persons; they 
looked on his address as disrespectful, and declared him 
guilty of the crunes of which he stood accused. 

Before the conclusion of his trial, Socrates had a right 
to demand an abatement of the punishment of death, for 
banishment, fine, or imprisonment ; and when urged to do 
so, he replied, that he would choose neither of these punish- 
ments, for that would be to acknowledge himself guilty. 
His last address to the court was as follows — " Athenians, 
to keep you no longer in suspense, as you wish me to state 
what sentence I deserve, I condemn myself for having 
passed my life in instructing yourselves and children, for 
ha\dng neglected with that view all public employments 
and dignities; for having devoted myself entirely to the 
service of my coimtry, in labouring incessantly to render 
my fellow-citizens virtuous and happy. I condemn myself 
to be maintained by the Prytaneum,^ at the expence of the 
republic, for the remainder of my life.*' The judges irri- 
tated by the independent spirit of his former defence, be- 
came now enraged and inexorable ; and proceeded to i)ass 
upon him the sentence of death, by condemning him to 
drink the juice of hemlock. Numerous instances are on 
record where despots of noble and magnanimous character 
(an instance of which we shall come to shortly, before we 
conclude the history of this great man) charmed with a 
reply denoting a kindred nobility of mind, have not only 

^ The Prytaneum was the council chamber in tlio citadel of 
Athens, where those who had deserved well of their country, 
received a sum from the public funds to support themselves. 
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accorded pardon, but also friendship to an accused portv. 
But a body of men are seldom moved in a similar maimer; 
there is far too much of presumptuous ignorance and innate 
stupidity to contend against, to offer a reasonable chance 
of such appeals being either appreciated or understood. 
Socrates received his sentence with perfect composure, 
and by a smile testified his contempt both for his accusers 
and judges ; turning to his friends he expressed his satis- 
faction in the recollection of his past life, declaring him- 
self firmly persuaded that posterity would do justice to his 
memory. 

On the day of his condemnation, it happened that the 
ship set sail which was employed to carry the gnn^i5|] ofifer^ 
ing to the island of Delos. As it was contrary to the law 
of Athens, that during this voyage any capital punishment 
should be inflicted within the city, this circumstance delayed 
the execution of Socrates for thirty days. So long an in- 
terval of painful expectation, exhibited the character of this 
philosopher with still greater brilliance, and he continued 
to inculcate in his followers sentiments of virtue and mo- 
rality. His friends, still anxious to save so valuable a life, 
urged him to attempt his escape, or at least permit them to 
convey him away ; they had made every arrangement with 
his jailor, that it might be easily accomplished, offering a 
retreat in Thessaly ; but Socrates rejected the proposal^ asa 
violation of the laws, and asked them, if there were any 
place out of Attica where people did not die. On the re- 
turn of the ship from Delos, the ofiScers, to whose care he 
was conunitted, delivered to him early in the morning the 
order for his execution, and immediately, according to law, 
set him at liberty from his bonds. His followers, who came 
early to the prison that they might converse with their mas- 
ter during the day, found his wife sitting by him, with a 
child in her arms. As soon as Xantippe saw them, she 
burst into tears, and exclaimed, " O Socrates, this is the 
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last time your friends will ever speak to you, or you to 
tJiem." That the tranquillity of his last moments might 
not be disturbed by her unavailing lamentations, he re- 
quested that she might be conducted home; and she left 
the prison with frantic expressions of grief. An inte- 
resting conversation then took place between Socrates and 
his friends, on the immortality of the soul. In the course 
of which, this philosopher expressed his disapprobation of 
suicide, and assured his friends that his chief support in his 
present situation, was an expectation of a happy existence 
after death ; '' It would be inexcusable in me," said he, " to 
despise death, if I were not persuaded that it will conduct 
me into the presence of the gods, who are the most righ- 
teous governors, and into the society of just and good men; 
but I derive confidence from the hope, that something of 
man remains after death, and that the condition of good 
men will theii be much better than that of the bad." To- 
wards the close of the day, he gave some necessary instruc- 
tions to his domestics, and took his last leave of his 
children ;, the attendant of the prison then informed him, 
that the time for drinking the jx)ison was come. The exe- 
cutioner, though accustomed to such scenes, shed tears as 
he presented the fatal cup. Socrates, without a change of 
countenance, and offering a prayer to the gods, that they 
would grant him a prosperous passage into the invisible 
world, composedly swallowed the draught, and resinned the 
conversation with his friends ; at length the narcotic and 
sedative effect of the hemlock obliged him to lie down; 
and expressing his debt of gratitude to iEscujxalius for 
having at length supplied him with a cure for all earthly 
ills, he expired in the 70th year of his age, 399 years be- 
fore the Christian era. 

His disciples and friends attended his funeral with every 
mark of respect and affectionate sorrow. Apprehensive, 
however, for their own safety, they soon afterwards left 
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Athens, iind took up their residence in distant plaoes; 
eeveral of them visited the philosopher Euclid^ of Megara, 
by whom they were kindly received. No sooner -wub the un- 
just condemnation of Socrates known throughout Gi^eoe,. 
than a general indignation was kindled in the minds of 
good men, who imiversally regretted that so distingoidied 
an advocate of virtue, should have fiedlen a sacrifice to envy 
and malignity. The Athenians themselves so remarkable 
for fickleness and caprice, were not long in discovering the 
fatal loss they had sustained ; and their grief was violent 
and lasting. Miletus, his chief accuser, was put to death; 
Anjrtus, the leather-dresser, fled his country to esci^ the 
same fate ; and Lyoon was banished. A bronze statue was 
cast of the philosopher, a chapel was erected to his memory, 
called after his name, and he was worshipped as a demi-god. 
After a period of upwards of two hundred years, respect 
for the memory of this illustrious philosopher, saved Athens 
from destruction. Sylla, one of the most stem of Soman 
despots, on his march against jVIithridates, king of Pontus, 
besieged and took the city which had afforded yd to that 
sovereign; the conqueror was determined to bury it in ruins, 
but when he saw its porticos, and remembered that Sociates 
and his disciples had taught under them^ he turned from the 
fierceness of his anger, and spared the living, from r^aid 
to the memory of the dead. It must be admitted, that there 
is much about the character of the ancients to interest and 
charm us; the antique grandeur and sublime nobility of 
soul so frequently exhibited by them, are not the least 
fascinating features.^ 

Tlie Roman people appear to have taken a jadidoas view of 
the character of Sylla ; astonished and charmed at his conrage and 
magnanimity, in laying down of his own freewill the supreme 
power, when sole master of the republic, and retiring into a private 
station ; they forgave the sternness of his despotism, and accorded 
to him their respect and admiration. His funeral was very magnifi- 
cent, being attended by the senate, and even by the vestal virgins : 
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•The death of Socrates is one of those striking and me- 
lancholy instances, of the danger which hangs over every 
man who too far outstrips the knowledge of his age and 
country. The Athenians listened with delight to Anaxi- 
mander, whose doctrines were not regulated by the severity 
of reason ; Anaximenes pleased them for the same cause ; 
but Anaxagoras was banished; and Socrates, the most 
excellent of the Grecian moralists, lost his life. There can 
be no doubt, however, that it was a feeling of religious 
bigotry and intolerance, which gave a fatal effect to the 
unjust accusation against him; the Athenians were not 
only superstitious, they also became furiously vindictive, 
when an idea was raised, tliat their religion was in ques- 
tion. That human beings should be so idiotically absurd, 
and so monstrously foolish, as to imagine, that in tor- 
menting and putting to death their fellow-men, they are 
acting in a manner pleasing to God, might well provoke 
ridicule and derision, were it not for the painful form in 
which it obtrudes the perverse malignity and dreadful de- 
pravity of which the human heart is capable. We must 
not however be too severe upon the conduct of the Greeks, 
remembering that other sects, in comparatively modem 
times, have far exceeded them in persecution and cruelty. 
The divine Founder of Christianity, to his doctrines of 
sublime faith and pure morality, added universal charity ; 
he told us, that the grand acting principle of his religion, 
was love to God, in the first instance ; and love to each 
other, in the second; that the latter was not merely to be 
a passive, but an active principle; that we were to do 
what is difficult to oiur frail nature, we were to return bles- 
sing for cursing, and to pray for happiness to those who 
despitefuUy use us. The supreme benevolence of this doc- 
trine is equal to its wisdom, for surely examples of cxccl- 

hymns were 8ung in celebration of bis victories, and in honour of 
his memory. 
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lence aiid kindncsd arc more likely to make convertcs tfain 
intolerance and persecution. From such doctrines we arc 
enabled to draw two conclusions, as simple and certain, as 
any fixed rule in mathematic& Firstly, that if charity and 
good-will be not inculcated by a religion, it is bad in itself; 
and secondly, tliat if in defiance of such principles being 
laid down to us, we are intolerant, then we are bad in our- 
selves. The author hopes, that the time is i^proaching when 
the increasing intelligence of mankind, will enable them to 
comprehend and appreciate the beauty and excellence of 
univcrsij charity towards each other in religious matten^ 
Doubtless, ignorance has been the chief cause of bigotry 
and intolerance ; it is very rarely indeed that a highly edu- 
cated and talented man is found a persecutor. It wiU 
be a happy change in society, when people arc convinced 
that the worst uses to which religion can be put, are those 
of strife, revenge, and cruelty. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ACADEmC SECT FOUNDED BY PLATO — THE PERIPA* 
TETIC BY AM8T0TI-E — THE CYNIC, STOIC, EPICUREAN, AND 
SCEPTIC SECTS — OBSERVATIONS ON GRECIAN PHIL060PHY. 

The most renowned of the disciples, and followers of 
Socrates, was Plato, the founder of the Academic sect; a 
philosopher, whose doctrines have had a more extensive 
influence over the minds of men than those of any other 
among the ancients. This b partly owing to their merit, 
and jwrtly to the eloquence with which they have been 
propounded. When other sects fell into oblivion, the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, united with the Peripatetic, still flourished. 
Even in the present day, his writings give a tincture to the 
speculations and language of philosophy. 

Ilato flourished 395 B. C. 
This philosoplier was by descent an Athenian, although 
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the place of his birth was tlie island of ^gina, where 
his father Aristo resided after it had become subject to 
Athens. He was highly descended, in both branches of his 
family, from Codrus and Solon ; and was bom in the third 
year of the 87th Olympiad, 430 B. C. He studied under 
the most renowned professors of his day, and in early youth 
applied with particular diligence to the arts of painting and 
poetry; in the latter he made considerable proficiency, 
and produced an epic poem, which, on comparing with the 
works of Homer, he conmiitted to the flames. At the age 
of twenty he began to attend the discourses of Socrates, and 
was so captivated by his eloquence, that he determined to 
relinquish all pretensions to poetical distinction, and to 
turn his talent into the cliannel of philosophy; he therefore 
forsook the muses, burned his poems, and applied himself 
entirely to the study of wisdom. 

This philosopher remained with Socrates, in the relation 
of a disciple, for eight years. During this period he some- 
times displeased his master and his followers, by mixing 
foreign tenets, and grafting upon the Socratic stock, opi- 
nions which were taken from other philosophers. Plato, 
nevertheless, retained a zealous attachment to Socrates. 
When that great and good man was summoned before the 
senate, Plato, as we have seen, undertook to plead his cause, 
and began a speech in his defence, but the partiality of the 
judges would not permit him to proceed. After the con- 
demnation of his master, Plato presented hira with a sum of 
money for the purpose of redeeming his life, which Socrates 
declined to accept. During his preceptor's imprisonment, 
he was unwearied in his attendance and assiduity; and was 
present at the last conversation which Socrates held with 
his friends on the immortality of the soul; the substance 
of which he afterwards committed to writing, in the beau- 
tiful dialogue, entitled Pha^do, not however without throw- 
ing in his own opinions and language. After the funeral 
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of his master, he withdrew, with several friends to Me- 
gara, where they were hospitably entertained by Euclid, 
and here he remained and studied under him the art of 
reasoning, till the ferment at Athens had subsided. 

Anxious to become master of the learning and wisdom 
of his age, he set out upon an extensive course of travelling. 
He first visited that jmrt of Italy, called Magna Gnecia, 
and was instructed in the mysteries of the Pythagorean 
system, the subtleties of which he afterwards blended with 
the simple doctrine of Socrates ; he next went to Cyrene, 
and studied under Theodorus the science of mathematics ; 
he then sailed for Egypt, for the purpose of acquiring 
knowledge in astronomy. That he might travel through 
the latter country in safety, he assiuned the character of a 
merchant, and as a seller of oil traversed the kingdom of 
Artaxerxes Mnenon. Wherever he came, he obtained in- 
formation from the Egyptian priests, concerning their as- 
tronomical observation and calculations. '^ Whilst studious 
youth," says Valerius Maximus, " were crowding to Atliens 
from every quarter in search of Plato, for their master, that 
philosopher was wandering along the banks of the Nile, or 
the vast plains of a barbarous country, himself a disciple to 
the old men of Egypt." 

When Plato had by his travels obtained an intimate 
acquaintance with the philosophical treasures of distant 
countries, he returned to Italy to the Pythagorean school 
at Tarentum, where he endeavoured to improve his own 
system by incorporating with it the doctrine of Pythagoras, 
as it was then taught by Archytas, Timteus, and others. 
Afterwards, when he visited Sicily, he retained such an 
attachment to the Italic sect, that through the bounty of 
Dionysius, he purchased at a high price several books, which 
contained their doctrines, from Philolaus, one of the disci- 
ples. His dialectics he borrowed from Euclid, of M^ara ; 
the principles ol* natural philosophy he learned in the Eleatic 
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school from Hermogenes and Cratylus ; and combining these, 
with the Pythagorean doctrine of natural causes, he framed 
from both his system of metaphysics. Mathematics and 
astronomy he was taught in the Cyrenaic school, and by the 
Egyptian priests. From Socrates he received the pure prin- 
ciples of moral and political wisdom, which he aftenvards 
obscured by the Italian si)eculation8. 

Returning home, embued with knowledge of various 
kinds, Plato settled in Athens, and carried into effect the 
design, which he had for a long time held in contemplation, 
that of forming a new school for the instruction of youth 
in the principles of philosophy. The place which he made 
choice of for this purpose was a public grove, called the 
Academy, from Hccademus, who had left it to the citizens 
for the purpose of gymnastic exercises. Adorned with 
statues, temples, and sepulchres, planted with lofty plane 
trees, and intersected by a gentle stream, it afforded an ad- 
mirable retreat for philosophy and the muses. Within this 
enclosure he possessed, as a part of his patrimony, a garden, 
in which he opened a school for the reception of those who 
might ]>e inclined to attend his instructions. Of the im- 
portance which Plato ascribed to mathematical studies, and 
how necessary a preparation he considered them for higher 
8j)cculations, appears from the inscription he placed over 
the door of his Academy : — 

Bvdtis <xy€(afUTpfjT09 turiT<o. 

" Let no one unacquainted with geometry enter here." 

This school soon became famous, and its master was ranked 
among the most eminent philosophers. Plato certiunly pos- 
sessed one of the most luxuriant minds of antiquity, while 
he was endowed with more brilliancy of imagination than 
depth of judgment His travels into distant countries where 
learning and wisdom flourished, gave him celebrity among 
his brethren of the Socratic sect. None of these had ven- 
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court of the latter, and made several bold, but unsuccessful 
attempts to subdue his haughty and tyrannical disposition. 
The chief secret of Plato's continued popidarity, appears 
to have been, that while the morality of Socrates was prac- 
tical, his was speculative ; there was nothing in it which 
could really be laid hold of, besides being set off with all 
the charms of eloquence. 

Plato visited the courts of various princes, in the hopes 
of seeing his ideal plan of a republic realized. In his final 
return to Athens, he passed through Elis, during the cele- 
bration of the Olympic games, and attracted universal at- 
tention. Having devoted himself to science, he spent even 
the last years of a long life in the instruction of youth ; 
enjoying the advantages of an athletic constitution, and 
having lived with temperance, he arrived at the seventy- 
eighth year of his age, and died from decay of nature in 
the first year of the 108th Olympiad, 348 B. C. 

This philosopher passed his life in a state of celibacy and 
left no heirs; he transferred his effects by will to his friend 
Adiamantus. The grove and garden, which had been the 
scene of his philosophical labours, at last afforded him a 
sepulchre. Statues and altars were erected to his memory ; 
the day of his birth long continued to be celebrated as a 
festival by his followers, and his portrait is still preserved 
in gems. The most lasting monuments of his genius, how- 
ever, are his writings, which have been transmitted without 
serious injury to the present time. 

The personal character of Plato has been differently re- 
presented. On the one hand, his admirers have not failed 
to adorn him with every excellence, and to express a su- 
perstitious veneration for bis memory. On the other, his 
enemies have not scrupled to load his memory with reproach, 
and charge him with practices shamefully inconsistent with 
the dignity of the philosophical character. While we be- 
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lieve that be wod not free from human frailties, there a{^pear 
DO readonahle grounds to doubt that his private conduct wa$ 
pure and amiable. From particular anecdotes recorded of 
him, we know, that he was careiid to put a curb over his 
temper, to avoid giving way to anger, and that be was hos- 
pitable, beneficent, and generous. 

It is from the writings of Plato that we are to form a 
judgment of his merit as a philosopher, and of the ser^-ice 
which he rendered to science. It is easy to perceive that 
his diction always retained a strong tincture of that poetical 
spirit, with which he was deeply imbued. This is the chief 
ground of those lofty encomiums which ancient and modem 
critics have |xisscd upon his language ; and particularly of 
the high estimation in which it was held by Cicero, who 
treating on the subject of language, says, that, " If Jupiter 
were to speak in the Greek tongue, he would use the style 
of Plato :" and Aristotle describes it as '^ a middle species 
of diction, between verse and prose." Some of lus dui- 
logucs are certainly elevated by sublime and glowing con- 
ceptions, enriched with copious and splendid diction, and 
flow so harmoniously, that they may correctly be pronounced 
highly poetical. Many of them are justly admired for 
their literary merit; the introductions are pertinent and 
amusing; the course of the debate, or conversation, is 
clearly marked; the characters are accurately supported; 
and the whole is with much art adorned and enlivened by 
those minute embellishments, which render the colloquial 
mode of writing so peculiarly pleasing. Even upon ab- 
stract subjects, moral, metaphysical, or mathematical, his 
diction is often marked by sweetness, simplicity, and clear- 
ness. In these parts of his works, it is believed that So- 
crates and Lysias were his models. At other times, 
however, we find him swelling into the turgid style, and 
involving himself in obscurities, which were either the ofl^- 
spring of a lofty fancy, or borrowed from the Italian school. 
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These faults in the writings of Plato were noticed by several 
ancient critics. Dionysius, of Halicamassus, particularly 
censures Plato for the harshness of his metaphors^ and his 
bold innovations in the use of terms, and quotes from bis 
Phsedrus examples of the bombastic, the puerile, and the 
frigid style. The same inequality may also be observed in 
his conceptions ; whilst adhering to the school of Socrates, 
and discoursing upon moral topics, he is far more pleasing, 
than when he loses himself in the abstruse speculations of 
Pythagoras. 

The Dialogues of Plato, which treat of various subjects, 
and were written with different views, are classed by the 
ancients under the two heads of Didactive and Inquisitive; 
and may be divided into physical, logical, ethical, and poli- 
tical. His writings were originally collected by Hermodo- 
rus, one of his pupils ; they consist of thirty-five dialogues, 
and thirteen epistles.^ 

In philosophy, Plato disliked the sober method of reason- 
ing introduced by Socrates, he therefore left his first master 
in search of other preceptors. His natural propensity to- 
wards extreme refinement in speculation, and the celebrity 
of the Italian school, which aboimded in subtleties, induced 
him to attach himself to the Pythagorean philosophy. He 
afterwards studied, as has been mentioned, under the Egyp- 
tian priests, who seduced him still farther from the path of 
common sense. Among other things which Plato learned 
from foreign philosophers, was the art of concealing his real 
sentiments ; his inclination towards this kind of secrecy ap- 
pears not only from the obscure language which abounds in 
his writings ; it is to be learned from his own assertions, 
where he says, " It is a difficult thing to discover the nature 
of the Creator of the universe ; and, being discovered, it is 

' They were first published, after the invention of printing, by 
Aldus Manutius, at Venice, A. D. 1513. 
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impossible, and would even be impious, to expose the dieco- 
very to vulgar understandings," Again, " It would be to 
no purpose to lay open to mankind at large the doctrines 
of philosophy, which are adapted only to the comprehension 
of a few intelligent persons, who, from imperfect hint«, are 
capable of conceiving their full import" He had seen how 
successfully both the Pytliagoreans and the Egyptians em- 
ployed the art of concealment to excite the achniration of the 
vulgar, who are always inclined to imagine somctlung more 
than human in things which they do not comprehend. 

It must not be denied, however, that a want of perspicuity 
in the writings of Plato, arises from the extreme subtlety of 
his speculations on abstract and sublime topics. His im- 
plicit followers have endeavoured to exculpate their master 
from the charge of obscurity, accusing his readers of dul- 
ness in their conceptions. But those who are well acquainted 
with the Platonic philosophy will acknowledge that it par- 
takes largely of the intricacy and enthusiasm of the Py tlia- 
gorean system. It is with reason, that Xenophon, in his 
Epistle to JEschines, censures Plato for neglecting the sober 
philosophy of Socrates ; and through a vain affectation of 
extraordinary refinement, and a partiality for the mysteries 
of Egypt, and for the prodigies of Pythagoras, devoting 
himself to subtle speculations, and becoming a haughty 
professor of wisdom. That this accusation was not dictated 
by envy, but founded on truth, is proved by the whole 
constitution of the Platonic system, which, raising man 
above his condition and nature, unites him to certain ima- 
ginary divine principles, highly flattering to his pride; leads 
him through various orders of emanation and forms of intel- 
ligence to the Supreme Being, representing these fictions of 
fancy as the first principles of wisdom. In such an extraor- 
dinary maze of words does this philosopher involve his ideas, 
that none of his disciples, not even the sagacious Aristotle, 
could imfold them ; and yet they have been received by 
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the credulity of ignorance iis sacred mysteries, which, not 
being comprehended, have led to the supposition that our 
intellects are too feeble to penetrate his conceptions, and 
that our eyes are blinded by that resplendant blaze of truth, 
upon which his eagle sight alone could gaze with impunity. 

The great ambition of this philosopher appears to have 
been to found a new sect : endued with more brilliancy of 
fancy, than strength of judgment, he collected the tenets of 
other philosophers, which were in many particulars contra- 
dictory, and could by no exertion of ingenuity be made to 
coalesce; out of such a heterogeneous mass he framed a 
system destitute of regular form, or consistency. The philo- 
sophy of Plato, as he himself suggests, may be divided into 
three branches. The first, treats of the art of reasoning, or 
dialectics ; the second, of theoretical questions concerning 
nature, or physics ; the third, of practical subjects respect- 
ing life and manners, or ethics. 

This philosopher held wisdom to be the knowledge of 
those things which truly exist, and are comprehended by 
the intellect, particularly those which respect God, and the 
soul as distinct from the body. Philosophy is the desire of 
divine science, or the liberation of the mind from the body, 
and its direction towards those real essences, which are per- 
ceptible only by the understanding. A philosopher must 
possess a mind naturally turned towards contemplation, an 
ardent love of truth, a penetrating judgment, and a reten- 
tive memory ; he must also be inured to the exercise of 
temperance and fortitude, that nothing corporeal may divert 
him from the pursuit of wisdom. Philosophy, as it is em- 
ployed in the contemplation of truth, is termed theoretical; 
as it is conversant in the regulation of actions, it is practical. 
Theoretical philosophy produces a contemplative life, in 
which the mind occupied in meditations purely intellectual, 
acquires a resemblance to the divinity. Practical philosophy 
leads to an active life, and applies the princi{)les of wisdom 
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to the benefit of society. Besides the contemplation of truth 
and virtue, the philosopher will inquire into the right con- 
duct of the understanding, and the powers of speech, in the 
pursuit of knowledge, or will study the art of reasoning 
and disputation. The office of philosophy id threefold, 
dialective, theoretical, and practical 

The doctrine of Plato, in his Dialogues on Dialectics is, 
that truth is discerned, not by the senses^ but by the under- 
standing. The human intellect is employed, either upon 
things which it comprehends by itself, in their nature sim- 
ple and invariable; or upon things subject to the senses, 
and perpetually liable to fluctuation and change. The con- 
templation of the former creates science; attention to the 
latter produces opinion. Sense is the passive perception of 
the soul through the medium of the body. When the forms 
of tilings, by means of the corporeal organs, are so deeply 
impressed upon the mind, as not to be easily eflSused by 
time, this permanent impression is called memory. From 
the union of sense and memory, or from the comparison of a 
present with a recollected perception, arises opinion. Where 
these agree, the opinion is true ; where they differ, it is 
felsc. The scat of perception and memory is like a waxen 
tablet, or picture, which the mind contemplates, and thence 
frames opinions. In meditation, the soul converses with 
itself; thought flows through the lips by means of the vocal 
organs. Intellection is the operation of the understanding 
contemplating intelligible forms or ideas: it is twofold; the 
first, that of the soul contemplating ideas before it descends 
into the body ; the other, that which it exercises after it is 
inunersed in the boily, which may be termed natural know- 
ledge. This kind of knowledge cx)nsists in the recollection 
of those things which the mind had known in its pre-existent 
state, and differs from memory in the object ; memory being 
employed ujKjn sensible things, reminiscence upon things 
purely intelligible. The intelligible objects of contempla- 
tion are either primary or secondary; the primary are 
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ideas, the secondary are the forms inseparable from mate- 
rial objects. The mind, in exercising its judgment, con- 
siders theoretically what is true or false, and practically 
what may or may not be done. 

Dialectics also consider the essence and accidents of things, 
making use of division, definition, and analysis. Division 
separates the genus into its species, the whole into parts, and 
the like. Definition expresses the genus of the thing to be 
defined, and distinguishes it from others, by addmg its spe^ 
cific difiference. Analysis rises from objects of sense to intel- 
ligibles ; from demonstrable propositions to axioms, or from 
hypothesb to experience. Induction proceeds from indivi- 
duals to universals. Syllogism produces a conclusion by means 
of some intermediate proposition. These topics are curso- 
rily touched upon by Plato ; and it is rather by examples 
than precepts that he teaches the true art of reasoning, or 
exposes the fallacies of sophistry. The ingenious deceptions 
practised by the Sophist, are clearly represented in several 
of the dialogues of this philosopher, particularly in his 
Euthydemus and Sophista. Rhetoric is an art, which he 
thought unfavourable to the study of philosophy ; he in- 
veighs against it with vehemence in his Gorgias, and the 
ground of his invective is judiciously explained by Quintilian. 
Etymology Plato particularly treats of in his Cratylus, and 
in which he maintains, that names when rightly given, cor- 
respond to the nature of the things which they represent. 

The theoretical philosophy of Plato is divided by him 
into three branches, theological, physical, and mathematical. 
On theology, the fimdamental doctrine of this, as of all the 
other ancient philosophers, is, that from nothing, nothing 
can proceed. This axiom he applied not only to the Infi- 
nite efficient, but to the material cause; and in his Timaeus, 
he lays it down as the ground of his reasoning concerning the 
origin of the world. In this dialogue, which comprehends 
his doctrine on the subject of the formation of the universe. 
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matter is manifestly epoken of as eternally co-existing with 
God It is certain that Cicero, Apuleius, Alcinousi, and 
Chalcidius, understood this philosopher only in the sense, 
as admitting two primary principles, God and matter. 
Through the whole cUalogue of Timaeus, Plato appears 
to suppose two eternal and independent Causes of all 
things: one, that by which all things are made, which is 
God; the other, that from which all things are made, 
which is matter ; he imagines the architect of the world to 
haye formed it out of a mass of pre-existent matter. The 
doctrine of Plato is thus explained by Cicero — "Matter, 
from which all things are produced and formed, is a sub- 
stance without form or quality, but capable of receiving 
all forms, and undergoing every kind of change : in which 
it never suffers annihilation, but merely a solution of its 
parts, which are in their nature infinitely divisible, and 
move in proportions of space also infinitely divisible. When 
that principle which we call quality is moved, and acts upon 
matter, it undergoes an entire change, and those forms are 
produced, from which arise the diversified and coherent 
system of the universe.'' It was also a doctrine of this 
philosopher, that there is in matter a necessary, but blind 
and refractory force ; hence ^ving a propensity in matter 
to disorder and deformity, which is the origin of eviL On 
this subject Plato writes with great obscurity ; he appears 
to have thought that matter from its nature resists the will 
of the Supreme, and that this is the cause of the mixture 
of good and evil in the natural world ; he speaks of it as 
^^ an innate propensity to disorder,** and says, " that before 
nature was adorned with its present beautiful forms, it was 
inclined to confusion and deformity; and that from this 
inclination arises all the evil which hi^pens in the world." 
" It cannot be," he adds, " that evil should be destroyed, 
for there must always be something contrary to good." 
Again, "God wills as far as it is possible every thing good, 
and nothing evil." 
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In the system of this philosopher the principle opposite 
to matter, is Grod ; he taught that there is an intelligent 
caiise, which is the origin of all spiritual being, and the 
author of the material world. The nature of this great 
Being he pronounced it difficult to discover^ and when dis» 
covered, impossible to divulge. The existence of Grod he 
inferred from the marks of intelligence, which appear in 
the form and arrangement of bodies in the visible world; 
and from the unity of the material system he concluded, 
that the mind by which it was formed must be one. Grod^ 
according to Plato, is the Supreme intelligence; incorporeal^ 
without beginning, end, or change ; in his nature simple, 
uncircumscribed in space, the author of all regulated mo- 
tion, and possessed of intelligence in the highest perfection. 
He also ascribed to the Deity power and wisdom sufficient 
for the formation and preservation of the world, and be- 
lieved him possessed of goodness, which inclined him to 
desire, and so far as the refractory nature of matter would 
permit, to produce the happiness of the world. This 
Supreme Being he distinguished by the appellation of to 
^yaBov, "the good." He frequently speaks of God under 
the denomination of mind, and represents him as the cause 
of all things. 

Plato regarded ideas as the only permanent substances, 
and visible things as fleeting shades : the former he conceived 
to be the proper objects of science to a mind raised by divine 
contemplation, above the perpetually varying scenes of the 
material world. His opinions on this subject are beautifully 
expressed in a passage of his Republic, in which he compares 
the state of the human mind^ with regard to the material 
and intellectual world, to that of a man, who, in a cave 
into which no light can enter but by a single passage, views 
upon a wall opposite to the entrance the shadows of external 
objects, and mistakes them for realities. So deeply was 
the imagination of Plato impressed with this conception! 
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over desire, aud afford the mind every opportunity for ab- 
stract contemplation. 

From passages in bis writings, it appears, that his monJ 
doctrines were as follows — Our highest good consists in the 
contemplation and knowledge of the first good, which is 
mind, or God. All those things which are called good by 
men, are in reality such, only so far as they are derived from 
the first and highest good. The only power in human na- 
ture which can acquire a resemblance to the Supreme is 
reason. The minds of philosophers are fraught with vahi- 
able treasures ; and, after the death of the body, they shall 
be admitted to divine entertainments ; so that whilst ?rith 
the gods, they are employed in exploring the paths of truth, 
they will look down with contempt upon tlie folly of those 
who are content with earthly shadows. — That only which is 
becoming is good; therefore virtue is to be pursued for its 
own sake ; and because it is a divine attainment, it cannot 
be taught, but is the gift of God. He alone who has at- 
tained knowledge of the first good is happy ; the end of 
which is to render man as like to God as the condition of 
human nature will permit This likeness consists in pru- 
dence, justice, sanctity, and temperance. Virtue is the 
most perfect habit of mind, which adorns man, and ren- 
ders him firm^ resolute, and consistent in action and speech, 
in solitude, and in society. The passions are motions of the 
soul excited by some apparent good or evil ; they originate 
in the irrational parts of the soul, and must be regulated 
and subdued by reason. Friendship is reciprocal benevo- 
lence, which inclines each party to be as solicitous for the 
welfare of the other as for his own ; this equality of affec- 
tion is created and preserved by a similarity of disposition 
and manners. 

It will be admitted, that although many just and sublime 
bentimcnts are to be found in the writings of Plato, still, 
upon an im{)artial examination, his doctrines are in various 
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})articulars defective, and in others extravagant and chime- 
rical. The fanciful ideas which he has formed, proceeding 
from a romantic and enthusiastic temperament, may be 
ascribed to his connection with the Pythagorean school^ and 
to the mysteries of the Egyptian priesthood. He does not 
appear to advantage when we compare his system with that 
of the simply practical morality, and noble simplicity of his 
preceptor, Socrates. 

In the colder regions of Thrace, remote from the vanity 
and fickleness of Athens, a more severe system of philo- 
sophy arose, together with a school, which in later times 
has continued its influence on the hmnan mind. The Peri- 
patetic sect was founded by Aristotle, a philosopher, whose 
penetrating and universal genius has entitled him to lasting 
fame, and whose writings have been transmitted to the pre- 
sent day. 

Aristotle flourished 350 B. C. 

He was a native of Stagyra, a town of Thrace, on the 
bay of Strjonon, subject to Philip, of Macedon, bom in 
the first year of the 99th Olympiad, 384 B. C. ; from the 
place of his birth, he is frequently called the Stagyrite; 
his father was a physician. Aristotle received the first ru- 
diments of learning from Proxenus, of Atama, in Mysia, 
of whom he always retained a respectful remembrance ; in 
gratitude for the care bestowed on his early education, he 
afterwards honoured his memory with a statue, instructed 
his son Nicanor in the sciences, and adopted him as his heir* 
At the age of seventeen Aristotle went to Athens, and com- 
menced the study of philosophy in the school of Plato ; the 
acuteness of his apprehension and his industry soon attracted 
the attention of the latter, and obtained his approbation. 
Plato used to call him " the mind of his school," and to 
say when he was absent, " intellect is not here." His ac- 
quaintance with books became extensive and accurate ; and, 
according to Strabo, he was the first i)erson who formed a 
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private library. Aristotle continued in the academy till 
the death of Plato,* or to the thirty-seventh year of his 
age. 

Upon the death of Plato^ Speusippus, his nephew, suc- 
ceeded him in the academy; at which Aristotle was ao 
much dieplcased that he left Athens^ and paid a viflit to 
Hcrmia8, king of the Atamenses, who had been his friend 
and fellow disciple, and was received by him with the kindest 
it^^ard Here he remained three years, and during the iit- 
terval diligently prosecuted his philosophical researches 
At the end of this period, Hermias was taken prisoner by 
Memnon, a Rhodian, and sent to Artaxerxes, king of Per- 
sia, who put him to death. Upon which Aristotle placed 
a statue of his friend in the temple at Delphos, and firom 
regard to his memory, married his sister, whom her bio- 
ther's death had reduced to ix)verty and distress. He then 
removed to Mitylenc, and after he had been there two 
years, Philip, of Macedon, having heard of his extraordi- 
nary abilities and merit, made choice of him as preceptor for 
his son Alexander, and wrote to him the following letter: 

" Philip to Aristotle, wishcth health." 

" Be informed that I have a son, and that I am 
thankful to the gods, not so much for his birth, as that he 
was bom in the same age with you : for if you will under- 
take the charge of his education, I assure myself, that he 

' To express his high respect for the memory of his master, 
Aristotle erected a monument, on which he inscribed the following 
epitaph : — 

Oratns Aristoteles struit hoc altare Platoni, 
Quem tarbee injastce vel celebrare ne&s. 

*^ To Plato's sacred name this tomb is reared, 
A name by Aristotle long revered ! 
Far hence, ye vulgar herd ! nor dare to stain 
With impious praise this ever hallow'd fane." 
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will beoomc worthy of his father^ and of the kingdom 
which he will inherit," 

This philosopher accepted the charge ; and in the second 
year of the 109th Olympiad, when Alexander was in his 
fifteenth year, he took up his residence in the court of 
Philip. He had been well instructed, not only in the doc- 
trines of the schools, but likewise in the manners of the 
world, and was therefore excellently qualified for the office 
of preceptor to the yoimg prince. Accordingly we find 
that he executed his trust so entirely to the satisfaction of 
Philip and Olympia, that they admitted him to their confi- 
dence, and conferred on him many acceptable marks of 
esteem. The king of Macedon allowed him no small share 
of influence in his public coimsels; and it reflect^ much 
honour upon Aristotle, that he made use of his influence 
with his prince for the benefit of his friends and the public, 
rather than for his own emolument. At his intercession, 
the town of Stagyra, which had fallen into decay, was re- 
built, and the inhabitants were restored to their ancient 
privileges. In commemoration of their obligations, and aa a 
testimony of respect to their illustrious fellow-citizen, they 
instituted an annual festival called after his name. Alex- 
ander entert^ed such a regard for his preceptor, that he 
professed himself more indebted to him than to his father ; 
declaring that Philip had only given him life, but that 
Aristotle had taught him the art of living well. Besides 
the instruction he gave his pupil in ethics and policy, he 
particularly drew his attention to the works of Homer, and 
laboured to inspire him with a love of his poems, which 
animated the mind of that prince with those sentiments 
which afterwards led to his greatness. 

On the decease of Philip, of Macedon, which took place 
in the first year of the 111th Olympiad, Alexander formed 
the design of his Asiatic expedition ; and Aristotle pre- 
ferring the enjoyment of literary leiisure to the prospect 
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of eharing with him in the glory of oonqueety detenmned 
to return to Athens. His nephew, CallisiheneSy remained 
however with that hero, and aocompanied him in his expe- 
dition. After Aristotle had left his pupils thej carried <m 
a friendly correspondence, in which the philoaopha pfe- 
vuled on Alexander to employ his increaaiiig power and 
wealth in the service of philosophy, by funushing him in 
his retirement with the means of enlarging his acquaintsnoe 
with nature. Accordingly Alexander employed several 
thousand persons in different parts of Europe and Asia, to 
Cv>Ilect animals of various kinds, birds, and fiahes, and to 
send them to Aristotle, who, from the information thk col- 
lection afforded him, wrote fifty volumes on the history of 
Animated Nature, only ten of which are now extant, in 
the course of the Asiatic expedition, Callisthenes incuned 
the displeasure of Alexander by the freedom with which iie 
censured his acts, and the aversion led to an alienation of 
kind feeling between Aristotle and his former pupiL 

On his return to Athens, Aristotle found the academy 
occupied by Xenocrates ; he therefore resolved to acquire 
\he fame of a leader in philosophy, by founding a new sect 
in opposition to the Academy, and by teaching a system of 
doctrines different from that of Plata The place which he 
chose for his school, was the Lyceum, already described; 
there he held daily conversations on subjects of philosophy, 
with those who attended him, walking as he discoursed; 
whence his followers were called Peripatetics, or walking 
philosophers. 

Agreeably to the established practice, Aristotle had his 
public and secret doctrines; the former he called Exoteric, 
the latter Esoteric Hence he divided his auditors into two 
classes; to the one he taught his public doctrine, discoursing 
upon lo^c, rhetoric, and policy; the other he instructed 
in the subtle disquisitions regarding existence, nature, and 
Gt>d. His more abstruse discourses he gave in the morning 
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to his select disciples ; in the evening he delivered lectures to 
a more promiscuous auditory, when the Lyceum was open to 
all the yoimg men without distinction. Aristotle continued 
his school for twelve years ; although the superiority of his 
abilities, and the novelty of his doctrines created many ene- 
mies, the friendship of Alexander protected him from insult. 
But after the death of that great prince, which happened in 
the first year of the 1 14th Olympiad, the fire of jealousy, 
which had been smothered by the tenor of his power, burst 
out in a flame of persecution. His rivals instigated Eury- 
medon, a priest, to accuse him of holding and mculcating 
impious tenets ; and of having commemorated the virtues 
of his wife and friend, with honours due only to the gods. 
He was condemned, but withdrew himself in time from the 
city, saying, that " as pears grew upon pear-trees, and figs 
upon fig-trees, so would Athenians always remain Athe- 
nians," and declaring that he would not give them an op- 
portimity of repeating upon him the crime, which they 
had already committed against philosophy, in the martyr- 
dom of Socrates. He retired with a few of his disciples to 
Chalcis, where he remained till his death. He left Athens 
in the second year of the ll4th Olympiad, and died the 
year following, aged sixty-two, 322 B. C. Aristotle was 
twice married; firstly, to Pythias, sister to his friend Her- 
mias; and after her decease to Herpilis, of Stagyra; by his 
second wife he had a son named Nicomachus, to whom he ad- 
dressed his Magna Moralia, " Greater Morals." Regarding 
his character, there are so many instances on record of his 
nobleness, generosity, and strength of friendship, that we 
are justified in presuming it to have been excellent. It has 
been justly remarked, that to cast reproaches on the memory 
of the illustrious dead, without cause, is a sort of impiety. 

A catalogue of the writings of this celebrated philosopher 
is given by Laertius, Fabricius, and others. It appears that 
he wrote many books which have not been transmitted to 
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the present time. Few of his works were made public 
during his life; those remaining to us, may be classed 
under the heads of logic, physics, metaphysics, mathe- 
matics, ethics, rhetoric, and poetry. 

The logical writings of Aristotle are the ** Cat^ories," 
sidd to have been portly taken from those of Archytus, the 
Pythagorean, "of the explanation of nouns and verbs,''* 
work which explains the philosophical principles of grammar. 
" Analytics,'' including the complete doctrine of syllogian 
and demonstration ; eight books on " Topics^" or common 
places, from which probable argumetits are to be drawn ; 
and " Sophistic Arguments,*' enumerating the several species 
of false reasoning. These logical pieces are usually pnl)- 
lished in one volume, bearing the title of Organon of Aiie- 
totle. His physical writings, are, " On the Doctrine of 
Nature," explaining the principles and properties of natural 
bodies — " On the Heavens" — " On the Production and Dis- 
solution of Natural Bodies " — " On Meteors " — ^' Of Animal 
Life"—" Physical Miscellanies"—" On the Natural His- 
tory of Animals " — " On the Anatomy of An^trtftlft " « On 

Pknts"— "On Colours"- "On Sound"— "A Collection 
of Wonderful Facts" — " Against the Doctrine of Xeno- 
phanes, Zeno, and Gorgias " — " On the Winds " — " On 
Physiognomy " — and, " Miscellaneous Problems." His 
Metaphysics are contained in fourteen books. Under the 
head of Mathematics, are included, a " Book of Questions 
in Mechanics," and another, " On Incommensurable liines." 
His Doctrine of Ethics is contained in ten books. To Nioo- 
machus his son, " The Greater Morals," in seven books ; 
to Eudemus, ascribed by some to Theophrastus, a book 
** On Virtue and Vice;" two "On Oeconomics," and eight 
" On Government." He treats in three distinct books " On 
the Art of Rhetoric';" and in another, " On the Art of 
Poetry." 

The works of Aristotle passed through hazards, which 
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have given cause to much critical inquiry, how far some of 
the volumes which bear his name are genuine. He left his 
own writings, together with his library, to his successor, 
Theophrastus, who doubtless knew their value ; the latter 
at his death bequeathed all his books to Neleus, of Scepsis ; 
some of them were sold to Ptolemy Philadephus, and shared 
the fate of the Alexandrian library. The heirs of Neleus, 
to secure the rest from being seized by the kings of Per- 
gamus, under whose jurisdiction the town of Scepsis was, 
and who were industriously collecting a library, buried them 
in a subterraneous cavern, where they lay one hundred and 
thirty years, and suffered considerable injury. They were 
after this sold to Apellico, a great collector of books, who 
was particularly attached to the Peripatetic philosophy. 
Finding the manuscripts damaged by time, he had them 
transcribed, and injudiciously supplied from his own conjec- 
tures such passages as were become illegible. It is impossible 
to say how many alterations were thus introduced into the 
text. After the death of Apellico, Sylla at the taking of 
Athens in the fourth year of the 173rd Olympiad, 85 B. C, 
seized the library, and ordered it to be conveyed to Home. 
Here Tyrannic, a grammarian, obtained permission to make 
use of the manuscripts, and employed amanuenses to take 
copies of them, which he suffered to pass out of his hands 
without proper correction. From these circumstances many 
errors have crept into the writings of Aristotle, for which 
he is not to blame. 

Many of the subjects on which he treats are not only 
abstruse, and difficult of comprehension in themselves, but 
become more so by the manner in which he treats them ; 
he affects sententious brevity, close periods, and concise dic- 
tion ; sometimes he makes use of different terms to express 
the same idea, and at other times annexes different ideas to 
the same term. His transitions are frequently so abrupt, 
that it is difficult for the reader to perceive the train of his 
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rcasoniBg, and contradictions oociir which the mgenmtr of 
criticism has never been able to reconcile. In quotiDg the 
opinions of former philosophers, whether to examine, con- 
firm, or refute, proper care is not taken to mark the transi- 
tion from their words to his own, and it becomes doubtfol 
whether Aristotle be giving his opinion, or reporting that 
of some other philosopher. There can be little doubt, that 
an ambitious desire of distinguishing liimself above others 
induced him to become the founder of a new sect; and that 
to increase the lustre of liis system, he made use of manj 
expedients to ecli[)6e that of others. His object was to erect 
his own edifice upon the ruin of every other stmctnre; 
as Lord Bacon lias remarked, **Liike a Turkish despot, 
he thought he could not reign secure unless his iNrethren 
were slain." This desire led him to become innovating ra- 
ther in words than in reality ; and determining to oppose 
his new doctrine of philosophy to more ancient tenets, 
many of which were founded on truth and experience, he 
sometimes misrepresents the opinions of others, and selects 
those most trifling, or easily refuted; he has recourse to 
uncertain principles, and vague terms, apparently in tiie 
hope that obscurity will be mistaken for novelty. Even 
with these imperfections, it must be admitted that many 
parts of his voluminous works discover profound penetra- 
tion, and great strength of genius. 

The philosophy of Aristotle may be divided into three 
branches ; instnunental, theoretical, and practical. Under 
the first head, are included his doctrines concerning logic ; 
under the second, his principles of physics and mathema- 
tics ; and under the third, his system of ethics and policv. 
On logic, he tells us, that the end of it is, the discovery 
of truth, either probable or certain. Analytics investigate 
the truth by incontrovertical demonstration. Dialectics 
establish opinions by probable arguments. Logic, whether 
analytic or dialectic, searches after truth by means of 
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syllogisms. Syllogisms consist of propositions, and proposi- 
tions of simple terms. Terms are of three kinds; homony- 
mous, where a common word is applied to different things; 
synonymous, or univocal, where the meaning of the word, 
and the definition of the thing coincide ; and paronymous, 
where the word only varies in case, or termination. Syno- 
nymous terms are divided into ten classes, called categories, 
or predicaments. Regarding demonstrative reasoning, Aris- 
totle lays down the principle, that all disquisition producing 
science, rests upon some previous knowledge of the subject. 
Demonstration can only arise from principles which are 
true in themselves, and not referable to any prior truth ; 
which involve in them by immediate consequence, the con- 
clusion to be demonstrated ; and which are clearly perceived 
and perfectly known. 

On Physics. — The principles of nature are neither 
the similar parts of Anaxagoras, nor the atoms of Leu- 
cippus and Democritus, the sensible elements of Thales, 
the unity of Parmenides, the numbers of Pythagoras, nor 
the ideas of Plato. There must necessarily be in na- 
ture opposite principles, independent and underived, from 
which all things proceed. But since from two contrary 
principles nothing could be produced, as they would rather 
destroy each other, a third is necessary to the existence of 
natural bodies. These three principles are, form, privation, 
and matter ; the two former contrary to each other ; the 
third, the common subject of both. Matter and form are 
the constituent principles of all things; privation enters 
not into their constitution, but is accidentally associated 
with them. All things are produced from that which exists 
potentially, namely, the first matter ; not from that which 
exists actually, nor from pure nothingness. Matter is 
neither produced nor destroyed, but is the first infinite 
subject, from which things are formed, and into which they 
are at last resolved. Form is the nature and essence of 
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that part of the soul by which it understandsw It is of two 
kindBy active and passive ; the former is the efficient ouice 
of all knowledge, the latter is that faculty by which the 
understanding receives the form of things ; it is the seat of 
the species. The nature of the first principle of annnal life 
and of perception, intelligence, and action, Aristotle, like 
all the other philosophers, was unable to explain; having 
no other way of judging concerning it, than by observing 
its operations so far as they are subjects of experience, he 
could only define the mind to be that principle by whkk 
we live, perceive, and understand. From his writings we 
are unable to draw a decided conclusion, whether he be- 
lieved the soul to be mortal, or inunortal ; the former how- 
ever, appears probable from his opinion of the nature and 
origin of the soul, which he conceived to be an intellectual 
power, externally transmitted into the human body from 
an eternal intelligence, the common source of rationality to 
human beings ; and there is no proof that he supposed the 
union of this principle to continue with any one after deatL 

On the subject of morals he seems to have taught, that 
true felicity consists neither in the pleasures of the body, 
nor in riches ; in civil glory, power, rank, nor even in the 
contemplation of truth ; but in the virtuous exercise of the 
mind ; a virtuous life being in itself a source of delight 
External goods, such as friends, riches, power, beauty, and 
the like, are instruments by means of which illustrious deeds 
may be performed Virtue is either theoretical, or practical - 
the first, consists in a due exercise of the imderstanding ; the 
second, in the pursuit of what is right and good ; the latter 
is acquired by habit and exercise. Virtue, so far as it re- 
spects ourselves and the government of the passions, consists 
in preserving that medium in all things which reason and 
prudence prescribe ; it is the middle path between two ex- 
tremes, one being vicious through excess, the other through 
defect The first virtue is fortitude, which is the medium 
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between timidity and rash confidence. Temperance is the 
medium between the excessive pursuit and the neglect of 
pleasure. Liberality is the medium between prodigality 
and avarice. Magnificence preserves a due decorum in great 
expencesy and is the medium between haughty grandeur and 
low parsimony. Magnanimity respects the love of applause, 
and the judgment a man forms of his own merit, and holds 
the middle place between meanness of spirit and pride. 
Modesty is a certain apprehension of incurring disgrace, and 
lies between impudence and bashfiilness. Equity corrects 
the rigour of law, or supplies its defect. Friendship is 
closely allied to virtue ; it is cherished by mutual acts of 
generosity; begun in kindness, preserved by (joncord, its 
end is the pleasant enjoyment of life. Pleasures are cssen- 
tiaUy different in kind. Disgraceful pleasures are wholly 
unworthy of the name. The purest and noblest pleasure 
is that which a man derives from virtuous actions. Hap- 
piness consists in a conduct conformable to virtue, and is 
either contemplative or active. Contemplative happiness, 
consists in the pursuit of knowledge and wisdom, and is 
superior to active happiness, because the understanding b 
the higher part of human nature, the objects on which it is 
employed being of the noblest kind. The happiness which 
arises from external possessions, is inferior to that arising 
from virtuous actions ; but both are necessary to produce 
perfect felicity. 

On comparing the merits of Aristotle, with those of the 
two great philosophers who preceded him, Socrates and 
Plato, we find that he must yield to the former in practical 
morality, and to the latter in the sublime ideas which he 
entertained of the great first Cause. It is in his extensive 
knowledge of natural history ; his critical writings, such as 
his poetics, and the art of rhetoric, that the profound 
learning, taste, and judgment of Aristotle ap})ear. In 
these he stands confessedly superior, and may justly be 
considered the most learned man of an accomplished people. 
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Out of the Socratic school other sects arose of les im- 
portance than the Academic and Peripatetic; these were 
the Cjnicy Stoic, Epicurean, and Soeptic 

AntistheneSy the founder of the Cynic philosophy, was 
bom at Athens, about the 90th Olympiad, 420 B. C. In 
lua youth he was engaged in the military service of his 
country, and displayed his valour at the battle of Tanago. 
He first studied under the Sophist Gorjgiaa^ who instructed 
him in the art of rhetoric ; becoming dissatisfied with tbe 
futile labours of this school, he sought for more substantial 
wisdom by attending Socratea Whilst he was a disdple 
of this great man, he showed his propensity towards se- 
verity of manners by the meanness of his dress. He 
frequently appeared in a threadbare and ragged clooL 
Socrates, who had much penetration in discovering the 
characters of men, observing that Antisthenes took paim 
rather to expose than conceal the shabby state of his dress, 
said to him, " Why so ostentatious ? through your rags I 
see your vanity." After the death of Socratesi, when all 
good men were lamenting his fate, and indignant against his 
persecutors, Antisthenes, by a seasonable sarcasm, hastened 
the deserved punishment of Melitus and Ainytus. Meet- 
ing with several young men from Pontus, who had come lo 
Athens, with the design of attending Socrates, whose fiune 
had reached their country, he publicly introduced them to 
Anytus, the leather-dresser, assuring them that he far ex- 
ceeded Socrates in wisdom. Thb bitter encomium inflamed 
beyond bearing the resentment of the Athenians, who 
happened to be present, against these wretches who had 
brought such infamy upon their city. The consequences 
rapidly followed, Melitus was executed, and Anytus fled 
into banishment to avoid the same fate. 

During the time that Plato, and other disciples of So- 
crates, were after his decease forming schools in Athens, An- 
tisthenes chose for his place of instruction the public ground 
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of exercise without the walls of the city, called the Cynosar- 
gum, or, the temple of the white dog ; whence some writers 
derive the name of the sect of which he was the founder. 
Others suppose that his followers were called Cynics, from 
the snarling humour of their master. This philosopher, 
judging it more consonant to the spirit of the Socratic 
school, to adhere in practice to the precepts of morality 
which Socrates had taught, than to prosecute the subtle 
disquisitions in which many of his followers engaged, he in- 
culcated both by precept and example a rigorous discipline. 
To accommodate his manners to his doctrine, he wore only 
a coarse cloak, suffered his beard to grow, and carried a 
waUet and staff like a wandering beggar. Benoimcing 
the luxuries of life, he contented himself with the most 
simple diet, and refrained from every kind of effeminate 
indulgence. In his discourses, he censured the manners of 
the age, with a degree of harshness which procured him the 
surname of the dog. He expressed the utmost contempt 
for pleasure, accounting it an evil, and saying, that he would 
rather be mad than addicted to a voluptuous style of living. 
Towards the close of his life, the gloomy cast of his mind, 
and the moroscncss of his temper, rendered him troublesome 
to his friends, and an object of ridicule to his enemies. In 
his last illness he was fretful and tired of life, but loth to 
die; and on Diogenes asking him whether he needed a 
friend, he replied, " Where is the friend that can free me 
from my pain ?" The former presented him with a dagger, 
saying, " let this free you ;" to which Antisthenes answered, 
" I wish to be freed from pain, not firom life." Neither his 
doctrines, nor his manners were sufficiently inviting to ob- 
tain him many followers. He paid little respect either to 
the gods, or to the religion of his country, but as might 
be expected from a pupil of Socrates, he thought justly of 
the Supreme Being. In his book which treats on physics, 
Cicero says, he observes, that " the gods of the people are 
many, but the god of nature is only one." Antisthenes wrote 
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several works, of which none^are extant, excepting two <k- 
clamationfl under the namcB of Ajax and Ulyseea. 

Diogenes^ the pupil of Antifithenes, was bom in the tluid 
year of the Qlst Olympiad, 414 B. C, at Sinope, a city of 
Pontus. On his visiting Athens, he soon found in his pre- 
ceptor a disposition similar to his own. When he oflferod 
himself as a pupil, however, the philosopher happening to 
be in a peevish humour, lifted up his staff to drive him 
away ; upon which Diogenes said, ** beat me as you plea^ 
I will be your scholar.** Antisthenes, overcome by his per- 
severance, received him, and afterwards made him his inti- 
mate friend and companion. Diogenes completely adopted 
the principles and character of his master. He wore a coarse 
cloak, carried a wallet and a staff; made the porticos, and 
other public places his habitation, and depended upon casual 
contributions for his daily bread. A friend^ whom he had 
desired to procure him a cell, not executing his order so socm 
as he expected, ho^ is said to have taken up his abode in a 
tub, or large open vessel, in the Metroum. It is probable, 
even if this be true, that it was only a temporary expression 
of indignation and contempt ; as Epictetus, who discourses 
at large concerning Diogenes, and relates many particulars 
respecting his manner of life, does not mention it ; neither 
is any notice taken of it by other ancient writers ; although 
it has been ridiculed by Juvenal, Seneca, and Lucian : the 
story may be ranked among the numerous tales, which have 
licen invented to bring contempt on the Cynic sect. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that Diogenes practised 
the greatest self-control, exposing himself to the extremes 
of heat and cold, and living upon the simplest diet, casually 
supplied by the hand of charity. That he might accomplish 
the intentions of his sect, the correction of luxurious and 
profligate manners, he reprehended the Athenians, especi- 
iUly those of the higher ranks, with freedom and sternness. 
His rej)roof8, though exceedingly pungent^ discovered so 
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much ingenuity, that they commanded the admiration even 
of those against whom they were immediately directed. He 
inculcated patience of labour, and pain, frugality, tempe- 
rance, and a contempt of pleasure. Ills rigid discipline, 
whilst it procured respect and admiration from some, 
brouglit upon him contempt and indignity from others. 
He appeared alike indifferent to both, and at all times pre- 
served an entire command of himself. It is stated, that 
Diogenes, when approaching to old age, sailed to the island 
of ^gina, and upon his passage was taken by pirates, who 
carried him to Crete, and there exposed him for sale in 
the public market. When the auctioneer asked him what 
he could do, he replied, " I can govern men, therefore sell 
me to one who wants a master." Xeniadcs, a rich Corin- 
thian, passing by at the instant, was struck with the sin- 
gularity of the reply, and purchased him. When he was 
delivered to his master, he said, ^^ I shall be more useful to 
you as your physician than as your slave." On their arri- 
val at Corinth, Xeniades remarking the singular character 
and genius of his new slave, gave him his liberty ; and at 
length, committed to him the education of his children, and 
the direction of his domestic concerns. Diogenes executed 
his trust with so much judgment and fidelity, that Xeniades 
used to say, that the gods had sent a good genius into his 
house. He trained up his pupils in the discipline of the 
Cynic sect, and took great pains to give them lessons of 
self-command, without neglecting to instruct them in 
moral wisdom ; for this purpose he chiefly made use of 
sententious maxims written in verse by himself, which he 
required them to conmiit to memory. He also allowed them 
the use of athletic exercises and hunting. The young men 
were so well pleased with their preceptor, that they not 
only treated him with much respect, but reconunended him 
to the attentive kindness of their parents. Diogenes dur- 
ing this {)eriod of his life frequently attended the assemblies 
of the people at the Craneum, a place of exemsc in the 
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vicinity of Corinth, and at the Isthmian gamee; where k 
appeared in the character of a public cenfior, and after hu 
usual manner, eeyerely lashed the follies of the times, sod 
inculcated lessons of rigid sobriety and virtue. It wwit 
one of these assemblies, that the celebrated conference be- 
tween Alexander the Great and this philosopher is sud to 
Iiavc happened. The story as related upon the authoritj 
of Plutarch is — That Alexander, at this general assemUj, 
received the congratulations of all ranks, on being appointed 
after the death of his father, to conunand the general army 
of the Greeks on their intended expedition against the Per- 
sians. The young prince, who was not unacquainted with 
the character of Diogenes, expressed his surprise that whikt 
other philosophers were ready on this occasion to pay him 
respect, Diogenes, who resided at Corinth, was absent. Cu- 
rious to see a philosopher who had given so signal a proof 
of the haughty independence of his spirit, Alexander yisited 
the Crancum, where he found«the Cynic sitting in his tub 
in the sun. From the midst of a numerous crowd of atten- 
dants, the king came up to him, and sdd, " I am Alexander 
the Great." The philosopher, without at all relaxino* his 
surly humour, immediately replied, " And I am Dioo-enes 
the Cynic" Alexander then requested, that he would in- 
form him, if there were any service that he could render 
him: "Yes," said the other, "not to stand between me 
and the sun." Charmed with the magnanimity exhibited 
in this reply, Alexander turned to his courtiers, who were 
ridiculing the singularity of the Cynic, and said, " If I 
were not Alexander I would be Diogenes." The nann- 
tivc is too interesting to be omitted; there are however 
various circiunstances which diminish its credibility. It 
supposes Diogenes to live in his tub in the Craneum of 
Corinth, whereas he lived in the house of Xeniades ; and if 
he ever dwelt in a tub, he left it behind him at Athens. 
Alexander was at this period scarcely twenty years old, and 
could not call himself great, for he did not receive that title 
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till his Persian and Indian expeditions, after which he never 
returned to Greece. At the same time it is probable, that 
Diogenes, who at the beginning of the 111th Olympiad, 
when Alexander held the general assembly of the Greeks, 
was upwards of seventy years old, might frequently appear 
in the public walks of Corinth; and that Alexander, wishing 
to see a man so celebrated, should for this purpose visit him 
in his usual public station ; nor is it imlikely that the Cynic, 
to show his indifference to kingly dignity, might treat him 
in a manner similar to the one related above. This philo- 
sopher died at Corinth, of decay of nature, on the same day 
with Alexander the Great, in the first year of the 114th 
Olympiad, 324 B. C, in the ninetieth year of his age. 
His fnends contended for the honour of defraying the ex- 
pcnces of his funeral, but the magistrates of Athens settled 
the dispute, by ordering him an honourable interment at 
the public expence. A column of Parian marble, termi- 
nated by the figure of a dog, was raised over his tomb, and 
his friends erected many brazen statues out of respect to 
his memory. 

Diogenes did not leave behind him any system of philo- 
sophy. After the example of his master, he was more 
attentive to practical than theoretical wisdom. The chief 
heads of his moral doctrines may be thus briefly stated. 
Virtue of mind, as well as strength of body, is chiefly to be 
acquired by exercise and habit. Nothing can be accom- 
plished without labour, and every thing may be accom- 
plished with it. Even the contempt of pleasure may, by 
the force of habit, become pleasant All things are good 
to wise men, to whom the gods are friends. Laws are 
necessary in a civilized nation, but the happiest condition 
of human life is that which approaches to a state in which 
all are equal, and virtue is the only ground of distinction. 
The end of philosophy is to subdue the passions, and pre- 
pare men for every condition of life. 
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The following maxims and apoth^ms have been ascribed 
to him. Diogenes treading upon Plato*8 robe, said, ^'I tnunpk 
under feet the pride of Plata" " Yes," said Plato, "witi 
greater pride of your own." Being asked in what part d 
Greece he had seen good men, he answered, '^no where; tt 
Sparta I have seen good boys." To a friend who advised 
him in old age to indulge himself, he said, ^' would you have 
me quit the race, when I have almost reached the goair 
Ob^rving a boy drink water out of the hollow of his hand, 
he took hid cup out of his wallet, and threw it away, saying 
that he would carry no superfluities about him. Plato 
having defined man to be a two-legged luiimftl without 
wings, Diogenes plucked off the feathers from a cock, 
and turned him into the academy, crying out, ** see Plato's 
man T In reply to a rich individual, who asked him at 
wliat time he ought to dine, he swd, " if you are a rich man, 
when you will ; if you are poor, when you can." Being 
asked what countryman he was, he answered, '' a citizen of 
the world." To one that reviled him, he said, **no one will 
believe you when you speak ill of me, any more than they 
would me, if I were to speak well of you." Hearing one of 
his friends lament that he should not die in his country, he 
said, " be not uneasy ; from every place there is a passage 
to the regions below." " Would you be revenged on your 
enemy ?" said this philosopher, " be virtuous, that he may 
have nothing to say against you." 

The Stoic sect was a branch of the Cynic, the extreme 
austerity of the latter producing the apathy of the former; 
although the real design of the fathers of both sects appears 
to have been, to establish virtuous manners. The founder 
of the Stoics, whikt he avoided the offensive singularity 
of the Cynics, retained the spirit of their moral doctrine ; 
and from a diligent com{)arbon of the tenets of other mas- 
ters, he formed a new system of speculative philosophy. 
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Zeno flourished 327 B. C. 

This philosopher, the father of the Stoic sect, was a na- 
tive of Cittium, a maritime town of Cyprus, and was bom 
362 B. C. ; this place having been originally peopled by a 
colony of Phoenicians. Zeno is sometimes called the Phce- 
nician. His father was a merchant, but observing in his 
son a strong propensity to learning, he early devoted him 
to philosophy. At thirty years of age Zeno visited Athens, 
and in the first instance studied under Crates, the Cynic ; 
but though he admired the spirit of that school, he could not 
reconcile himself to their peculiar manners. Besides, his 
inquisitive turn of mind would not allow him to adopt that 
indifference to scientific inquiry, which was one of the cha- 
racteristic distinctions of that sect ; he therefore attended 
other preceptors, who professed to teach their pupils the 
nature and causes of things, Stilpo, Xenocrates, and Dio- 
dorus Cronus. By the latter he was instructed in dialec- 
tics. At last, after attending many other masters, he offered 
himself as a disciple to Polemo, who appears to have been 
aware, that Zeno's intention, in thus removing from one 
school to another, was to collect materials for a new sys- 
tem of his own ; for when he joined his class, he said to 
him, ^^ I am not a stranger, Zeno, to your Phoenician arts ; 
I perceive that your design is to creep slily into my gar- 
den, and steal away my fruit '^ Polemo was not mistaken. 
Having made himself master of the tenets of others, Zeno 
determined to become the founder of a new sect. The 
place which he made choice of for his school was named 
the poecile, or painted porch; a public portico so called, 
from the pictures of Polygnotus, and other eminent paint- 
ers with which it was adorned. It was from this circum- 
stance, that the followers of this philosopher were called 
Stoics. 

Zeno taught a strict system of morals, and exhibited a 
pleasing picture of virtue in his own life. He excelled in 
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that kind of subtle reasoning, which wa^ at the time popu- 
lar; it is therefore not surprising that he obtiuned the ap- 
plause and regard of numerous followers, and enjoyed the 
favour of the great. Antigonus Gronates, king of Macedco, 
during his residence at Athens, attended his lectures, ani 
upon his return, earnestly invited him to his court Za» 
possessed so highly the esteem and confidence of the Atlie- 
nians, that on account of his integrity they deposited the 
keys of their citadel in his hands ; they also honoured him 
with a golden crown, and a statue of brass. Among his 
own countr}'men he was likewise much respected and ad- 
mired. This philosopher lived to the extreme age of 
ninety-eight, and at hst, in consequence of an accadent, 
voluntarily put an end to his life. As he was walking oat 
of his school, he fell down, and broke one of his fingers; 
which so affected him with a consdousness of infirmity, that 
striking the earth, he stud, "Why am I thus importuned? I 
obey thy sununons ;" and went home, and strangled himsd£ 
He died in the first year of the 129th Olympiad, 264 RC 

When this philosopher resolved for the purpose of esta- 
blishing a school, to desert the doctrines of Pythagoras and 
Plato, in which he had been instructed by Xenocrates and 
Polemo, it became necessary either to invent new opinions, 
or to give an air of novelty to old systems, by the introduc- 
tion of different terms and definitions ; of these two plans 
Zeno prudently made choice of the easier. Cicero says, con- 
cerning him, " that he had little reason for deserting his mas- 
ters, esiKJcially those of the Platonic school ; and that he was 
not so much an inventor of new opinions, as of new terms."' 

* The thorny contentions aboat words, of Zeno and his foDowers 
are thus ridiculed by a conuc poet quoted by Athenceus : 

Ye sages of the Porch, loquacious tribe, 
Traders in trifles, arbiters of words. 
And censors ! hear ! 
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That this was the real character of his philosophy, will 
clearly appear from a perusal of the accurate comparison^ 
which Cicero has drawn between the doctrines of the Aca- 
demy and those of the Stoics, in his academic questions. 
The dialectic arts which Zeno learned in the school of 
Diodorus Cronus, he applied to the support of his own sys- 
tem ; and into which he transferred almost without alloy 
the moral doctrines of the Cynics ; with this principal dif- 
ference, that whilst the Cynics disdained the cultivation of 
nature, the Stoics affected to rise above it On the subject 
of Physics, Zeno copied from Pythagoras and Heraclitus, 
through the channel of the Platonic school. He believed all 
nature, and God himself as the soul of the universe, to be 
regulated by fixed and immutable laws ; the soul being a por- 
tion of the divinity, man cannot complain of being actuated 
by that necessity which actuates the Deity himself. His 
pains and pleasures are determined by the same laws, which 
control his existence. Virtue consists in accommodating 
the disposition of the mind to the immutable laws of nature; 
vice in opposing those laws ; the latter, therefore, becomes 
folly, and the former the only true wisdom. A beautiful 
description of the Stoic philosophy wiD be found in the 
Enchiridion of Epictetus, and in the meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus. 

The Epicurean sect took its name from its founder Epi- 
curus, who was bom near Gargettus, in the vicinity of 
Athens, at the beginning of the third year of the 109th 
Olympiad, 342 B. C, and died in the second year of the 
127th Olympiad, and the seventy-second year of his age. 
He taught that man's supreme happiness consisted in plea- 
sure; he himself limited the term, so as to make it apply 
only to the practice of virtue; others of his followers, how- 
ever, made it consist in intemperance and luxury. This 
philosopher held that the Deity was indifferent to the 
actions of men; they therefore had no other counsellor 
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than their own conscience, nnd no gxiide than the infl 
tivc de*ire of their own happiness; doctrines cerb 
not calculated to keep his followers in the paths of vi 
and morality. 

The Sceptic sect was founded by Pyrrho, a nativ 
Elea, who flourished about the 1 10th Olympiad, 340 I 
and died alxmt the ninetieth year of his age. He was 
ginaliy brought up to the art of painting, but left it foi 
study of philosophy. Pyrrho was a disciple of Anazarc 
and accompanied him in the train of Alexander to Ii 
Here he conversed with the Brachmans and Gymnosoph 
and every advance which he made appears to have invol 
him in uncertainties ; he therefore formed no system oi 
own, but endeavoured to weaken the foundations of otli 
He inculcated universal doubt as the only true wisd 
There was in the opinion of his followers no essential dii 
ence between vice and virtue, farther than as human o 
I^act had discriminated them. Tranquillity of mind t 
considered to be the state of the greatest happiness, wl 
was to be obtained by a perfect indifierence to all dogi 
or opinions. 

The author will conclude the highly interestinir si 

ject of philosophy, with some observations on the cl 

. meter of the founders of that science in Grreece. Histo 

i'j' already considered in a preceding chapter, has be 

j well defined as "philosophy teaching by example." T 

•» improvements of modem days, with our more exact a] 

extended knowledge, may induce a smile at some of tl 
theoretical speculations of Grecian philosophy; such 
feeling however, if it exist, will soon give way to tho 
of admiration and respect, for that depth of talent ai 
profound contemplation, which laid the foundation of sut 
sequent and more perfect systems. When we turn oi 
attention to the conduct of Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plat4 
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Aristotle, and other illustrious men of this class, it is difE- 
cult to conceive any thing more touchingly beautiful than 
the picture it presents. We behold them careless of wealth, 
regardless of power, content with the simplest necessaries, 
devoting their lives to the instruction and improvement of 
their fellow men; their whole time occupied in inculcating 
lessons of wisdom, with principles of virtue, and the greatest 
of them falling a glorious martyr to the superior excellence 
of his doctrines. When we reflect on the shortness of hu- 
man life, that seventy or eighty years close our term of resi- 
dence on earth, and know that thousands of the highest in 
rank, and greatest in wealth, have passed along the stage 
of existence as a tale that is told, and after the lapse of a 
few short weeks, or if more fortunate, of a few months, 
as a tale forgotten by the busy crowd ; when we remember 
that upwards of two thousand years are gone since the 
death of these great men ; nevertheless that their names are 
in our mouths as household words ; that of the rays of glory 
which surround their memory, not one of them has become 
less bright in the vast lapse of ages ; and that we are still 
ready to accord to them our sympathy, our respect, our ad- 
miration, while we cling to them from the feeling that they 
have ennobled and dignified our common nature ; it must be 
admitted that their recompence has been sublimely great 
Vast indeed is the range of opinion among jnankind, of 
what constitutes happiness ; the poor negro, who sits idly all 
day on a rock, without a thought, may by some be considered 
happy ; but the philosopher, who through the aid of science, 
scans heaven and earth, and whose mind enters into the sub- 
lime idea of Plato, that his soul is a veritable part of the great 
first cause himself, gains by his resplendent intellect the ad- 
miration of posterity, and his name becomes immortaL 

Such contemplations are highly important, as valuable 
deductions can be drawn from them. They teach us that 
the immortality of true greatness commences in this world, 

2 D 
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and that when it ends in tixnOy it continaes in eternitr. 
Let U8 ask ourselves, shall any of the present ^Deration 
be remembered with respect and esteem^ at the end of tiro 
thousand years ? Is there a probability that we may be of 
that number ? the heart glows at the supposition of such i 
recompense. On the other hand, shall we pass awav, and 
lie down as a dod of the valley, to be no more remembered 
than a grain of sand, among the myriads on the sea-dioic? 
It is by reflections such as these attuning the mind to i 
more noble course of thought, that men of genius rise eo- 
perior to the calamities of the world ; they burst bsosAx 
the cords of ignorance and folly, which bind down our think- 
ing powers from the cradle to the grave ; and which hafe 
heretofore prevented the masses of human beings eithff 
from thinking justly, or acting rationally. Happy would h 
be for mankind were princes and rulers imbued with a spiiit 
of philosophy. It would point out to them the evils whicb 
degrade hiunanity, while it taught them a remedy. It 
would show them that ignorance and poverty are tkee 
evils; the former by fettering the mental &culties, tlie 
latter by paralyzing the physical powers ; it would demwh 
strate to them that education is the remedy for the one, 
and judicious industry for the other. It would teach them 
the responsibilities of their station, and lead them to fa- 
cover that there are respective duties and obligations on 
both sides; and that in conferring happiness on others, they 
were adopting the surest means to secure it for theniselTe& 
There is only one description of rivalry which ought to 
exist between a government, and its established religion, on 
such a momentous question, as a system of general educa- 
tion, namely, that of which of the two shall do the most 
good. The rays of wisdom appear to be endeavouring to 
penetrate the dark clouds of ignorance and prejudice ; let 
us hope that the time is not far distant, when these clouds 
will disappear before the noon-day sun of knowledge. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
ORATORS OF GREECE. 

LYSIAS^ I60CRATE8, .£SCHINES, AND DEMOSTHENES. 

Eloquence among the Greeks appears to have been stu- 
died^ and called into action at an early period. It was the 
opinion of Cicero, that the art of public speaking was in 
esteem anterior to the siege of Troy. Of the eloquence 
which belongs to poetry, many monuments exist in Homer; 
but that which was actually efficacious was exercised in 
public discussions on affairs of state. In Athens it attained 
its highest perfection, and the age of Pericles so remarkable 
in other respects, was that in which it flourished. Gorgias,' 
of Leontium, in Sicily, was the first who taught the art 
methodically ; he was followed by Isocrates, the preceptor 
of Xenophon and Demosthenes. Almost every statesman 
became an orator, for it was impossible to take an active 
or influential part in the government without eloquence. 
Harangues were generaUy addressed to the people ; and a^ 
the object usually was to excite, rather than to convince, 
they were more impassioned than rationative. On impor- 
tant occasions the Athenians could, and did listen to argu- 
ment ; consequently Demosthenes frequently succeeded 
against his opponents. The perfect liberty which every 
citizen had of delivering his opinions, maintained a succes- 
sion of orators during the period of Athenian prosperity ; 
the later however, were in general more argumentative than 
the earlier speakers. The eloquence of Greece must be 
considered as more impassioned and imaginative than that 
of modern nations. 

' He was sent by his countrymen to solicit tlie assistance of the 
Athenians against the Svracusans. 417 B. C. He was successful 
in his embassy. 
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LyiioM flourished 429 B. C, 
This orator was born at Athens, 459 years before tk 
Christian era. His father CejJialus, a native of SjraciBe. 
was persuaded by his friend Pericles, then at the head of 
the Athenian repubfic^ to quit his native countrv, and fa 
his residence in Athens. He wisely availed himself of tie 
opportunities he enjoyed in that city, to give his son tie 
rudiments of a good education. Lfysias, at the age of tf- 
teen, accompanied Herodotus into Italy, when the Atk- 
nians formed their settlement at Thuriiun. He continued 
thirty-two years in that colony ; the affiiirs of which were 
managed with such prudence that it soon exhibited a liTeiy 
picture of the mother country. Towards the conclu^on of 
the Peloponnesian war, the fortune of Athena haTisg be- 
gun to decline, Thurium and other colonies, prepared to 
throw off the yoke ; and Lysias, with such Athenians » 
remained attached to the interests of the parent state, le- 
tumed home. 

The misfortunes which now attended the Athenian ente^ 
prises, the fatal issue of the war of the Peloponnesus, ani 
the usurpation of the thirty tyrants, afforded little <M>porto- 
nity to this orator, who had cultivated the arts of peace, to 
display his abilities in the service of his country. During 
his residence at Thurimn, he studied eloquence under the 
best masters ; but after his return, his attention appears to 
have been directed principally to conmierce and manufiio- 
tures. He and his brother Polemarehus, employed an hun- 
dred and twenty slaves in making shields ; and they were 
considered among the richest foreigners who resided at 
Athens. Their wealth exposed them to the cruelty of the 
thirty tyrants.^ Polemarehus was first put to death, and 
Lysias narrowly escaped a similar fate. In those orations 

^ When Athens was obliged to surrender at the dose of the 
Peloponnesian war, and pull down her walls, the thirty tyrants 
were placed over her by Lacednmon. 
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\rliich have come down to us, it is natural that he should 
discover the utmost aversion to that tyranny which so 
nearly cost him his life, and he never ceases to celebrate the 
merit of those patriots by whom it was subverted. Indeed 
he took a distinguished part in effecting this revolution, as 
he hired not less than three hundred soldiers at his own ex- 
pense, who joined the forces collected by Thrasybulus, and 
assisted in re-establishing the democracy. 

It is from this era that we are to consider Lysias as an 
orator, for we have none of his discourses of an earlier date, 
and several of them were written twenty years afterwards. 
He seldom appeared before the senate, or assembly, but 
having opened a school for teacliing eloquence, he employed 
himself chiefly in writing accusations or defences at the de- 
sire of such persons, as had occasion either to impeach the 
conduct of others, or to defend their own. According to 
Plutarch, there were in his time four himdred and seventy- 
five orations said to have been ^vritten by Lysias; of which 
Dionysius, of Halicamassus, affirmed only two hundred and 
thirty to be genuine. It appears that he also composed 
other works ; of all his writings however, there are only 
thirty-four orations extant, and several of them are so muti- 
lated and imperfect, as scarcely to deserve attention. The 
ancients Iiad a high opinion of the talents of this orator — 
Cicero describes him as almost perfect — Dionysius, of Hali- 
camassus, says, that he brought to perfection that graceful 
simplicity of writing^ which is equally agreeable and per- 
suasive. Quintilian and Longinus propose him as a model 
of pure Attic taste; and Plutarch honours him with a more 
valuable panegyric, when he tells us, that of all the orations 
Lysias composed, only two failed in producing the effect 
intended by them. He died at Athens in the eighty-third 
year of his age. 

* We have seen that he offered a written defence to Socrates, 
which the philosopher declined. 
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The more important of hia orations are, '* A Defence a 
Callias accused of Sacril^e." The aocuaov were hb on 
slaves, and the discourse contains a description of the haute 
and malevolence this class commonly discovered agabit 
their masters; being in general more ready to procure ther 
freedom, by their destruction, than as a reward for tka: 
services. "An accusation against Andocides for impiety. - 
During the Peloiwnnesian war, this person had been accused 
of mutilating the statues and ridiculing the worship of tk 
gods ; being cast into prison, in order to escape death, he 
infonned against a number of his friends, pretendimr ths: 
they were accessary to his crime. They were condemiMd 
to suffer a capital punishment, and Andocides was set st 
liberty. " In defence of an Athenian who had been ID- 
treated by his acquaintance, and as an answer to their re- 
proaches." This oration proves how much the Athenian? 
were given to detraction and resentment, although at the 
same time warm in their friendships. ** Against Epicrates 
and his companions in the embassy." — This shows, that the 
managers of the public revenue at Athens seldom lost in 
opportunity of embezzling it ; that parties entrusted with 
important conunissions by the republic, were oflten bribed 
by its enemies to betray the interests of their country ; and 
that the source from which these inconveniences flowed, was 
the irregular administration of justice in the courts, from 
the influence of the friends of the accused. ** An accu»- 
tion against Ergocles for extorting money from the allies of 
Athens." — It exhibits the abuse of power by the corruption 
of the republican party, who, after driving out the thirtv 
tyrants, and establishing a democracy, levied contributions on 
free cities, and harassed the citizens: and when complaints 
were brought against them to the Athenian assembly, and 
their fellow-citizens began to talk of calling them to accoimt 
for their injustice, aided each other to an extent of profligacy 
which threatened destruction to the state ; Ergocles having 
advised his friend Thrasybulus, to provide for his safety by 
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Garrying off the gallies entrusted to him, to render himself 
master of Byzantium, and then marry the daughter of Seu- 
thes, a barbarous prince who lived in that neighbourhood. 

In a funeral oration, written by Lysias " in praise of the 
Athenian citizens, who fell in assisting the Corinthians, 
during their war with Lacedaemon," he commences thus— 
" If it were within the reach of eloquence to do justice to 
the merit of those who lie here interred, the state doubtless 
would be blamable in allowing to the orators only a few 
days for their preparation. But since it is impossible to 
compose a discourse adequate to so glorious a theme, I must 
rather admire the penetration of oiu: magistrates, who, by 
assigning a short time for the execution of a task which 
could never be completely accomplished, have thus endea- 
voured to save the reputation of the speakers,' and to shield 
them from a multitude] of reproaches. It is my ambition 
therefore to rival, not the glory which yoiu* warriors have 
acquired, but the eloquence with which your orators have 
displayed it. The actions of the former afford a subject of 
panegyric which all the praises of the latter can never fully 
exhaust; in every age, over sea and land, wherever man- 
kind, subject to calamity and affliction, stand in need of 
tender sympathy and generous assistance, the virtues of the 
hiunane and the brave will be admired, their exploits will 
be recorded, and their name and glory will remain. But 
before I endeavour to do justice to such as have lately 
aspired at so distinguished a renown, I must, according to 
custom, relate the ancient dangers of our forefathers, not 
drawing my information from written record, but from 
venerable traditionary fame, treasured in the heart and me- 
mory of every good citizen. It is the duty of all mankind 
to be mindfnl of their ancestors, to celebrate them with odes, 
to extol them with panegyrics, to honour them especially on 

' The court of Areopagas appointed the speakers, who should 
proDouncc these funeral orations, and fixed the time for delivering 
them. Thucydides, book ii. 
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Huch occasions m the present, that by praising the acti<Msof 
the dead, they may excite the virtues of the living." After 
entering at some length into an historical review of the con- 
duct of the Athenian people, Lyaias ends his oration in the 
following beautiful manner : — " Dying for whatever is most 
respectable among men, their memories never fade, their 
honours ever bloom, their actions remain per])etual objects 
of emulation and praise; and though lamented as mortal by 
nature, they are celebrated as immortal through virtue. 
They are buried at the public expence ; and contests of 
strength, wisdom, and magnificence, are appointed in ho- 
nour of them and the gods. For my part, I account them 
most happy ; I envy them their death. Those men alone 
are gainers by their birth, who, though their IxkUcs be mor- 
tal have acquired immortal renown. But, accordino- to esta- 
blishcd practice, and the laws of our ancestors, we mourn for 
the {xjrsons here buried.*' 

In another oration, " in defence of a citizen accused of 
being concerned in dissolving the democracy," Lvsias savs, 
"While you are inflamed by the violent speeches of 
incendiaries, and reflect on what you suffered while you 
were obliged to remain in exile, I can easily excuse you, 
Athenians! for confounding in the first warmth of your 
generous indignation, all those who continued in the citv : 
but I cannot acquit those invidious accusers, who, neo-lecting 
their own affairs, interfere in what so little concerns them. 
They can well distinguish between the innocent and the 
guilty ; and it is the sordid prospect of gaining by calumny 
and falsehood, that alone makes them persuade you to form 
the same opinion of men, whose characters are so unlike, and 
even opposite to one another." This oration aflPords one of 
the many examples of persons accused, under the democracy, 
of assisting to establish or support the government of the 
thirty tyrants. The only foimdation for impeaching this 
citizen, appears to have been, that he had remained peace- 
ably in Athens, and suffered no injury. This discourse also 
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explains the nature of the different parties into which the 
Athenians were divided ; and shows to what an excessive 
pitch of insolence informers carried on their accusations, 
soon after the re-establishment of the democracy. 

Isocrates flourished AO^ B, C. 
He was bom in Erecthea, a village of Attica, about 436 
years before the Christian era. The opulence of his father 
Theodorus enabled him to give his son the best education, 
and Isocrates being intended for the management of public 
affairs, he was sent to study imder the principal teachers of 
eloquence in Greece. Among his masters were Gorgias, of 
Leontium, Tisias, of Syracuse, and Theramenes, of Athens; 
all of whom, though employed in important negociations, 
and invested with high offices in their several republics; in 
the midst of civil honours, did not disdain to cultivate and 
diffuse the knowledge of that art, by which they had attained 
them. There were two circumstances, however, which pre- 
vented Isocrates following the same career which they liad 
pursued; the weakness of his voice, and a constitutional 
timidity ; either of which was an obstacle to his appearing 
with advantage before an Athenian assembly. These de- 
fects were felt by him the more sensibly, because he had 
been deprived of his patrimony during the Peloponnesian 
war ; and reduced him to the task of writing for hire, in 
defence of such persons as were accused in the courts of 
justice, an employment which created him so many ene- 
mies, that he soon thought proper to abandon it. 

The profession he afterwards embnvced, was attended 
with success. He sailed to the island of Chios, and there 
opened a school of rhetoric, and after his reputation be- 
came established, he transferred it to Athens. The defi- 
ciencies of voice and courage, which prevented him from 
making a figure in a popular assembly, left him leisure to 
improve his talents for composition, and for cultivating 
morals and politics, as best calculated for diffusing his 
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literary fame, the object at which he aimed. As he kept 
apart from those continual altercations, which agitated los 
countrymen, he viewed the afl&irs of Athens, and of Great, 
through a more impartial medium than moet witters of tkt 
age ; and while his abilities enabled him to peroeive the 
measures best conducive to the public good, his candoor 
led him to propose them. Isocrates early distinguished hiih 
self by discourses addressed to private persons, written with 
an elegance till then unknown in the Grreek tongue, and 
which breathed pure maxims of virtue and wisdom. The 
first perfonuancc however, that placed him in the conspicu- 
ous ix)int of view in which he was regarded by his contem- 
poraries, was his "Pan^yric of Athens. ** From the time 
of this performance, which excelled all others on the rame 
subject, his friendship was courted, not only by the fiist 
men in the Grecian republics, but also by many foreign 
princes. His school was frequented by the flower of the 
Athenian youth, and he had the honour of instructing 
many of those whose writings reflect lustre on the most 
brilliant period of that state. Demosthenes was his scho- 
lar, and acknowledged him as his superior in the art of 
composition. 

There were not less than sixty orations extant in the 
days of Plutarch,^ commonly ascribed to Isocrates, Of 
these only twenty-one remain. Fortunately we are de- 
prived of none of those which he most valued. As he lived 
to a great age, and had educated many of the chief men 
not only in Greece, but in the neighbouring states, he 
maintained an extensive literary correspondence with the 
most distinguished characters of his time. But there are 
only ten of his letters now remaining, nine of which are 
placed among his works, and the tenth addressed to Archi- 
damns, is published in the last edition of the library of 
Photius. The three first are written to Philip, of Macedon, 

< Plutarch flourished 110 years after the Christian era. 
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on the subject of uniting the Greeks, to lead them forth 
against the Persians. The fourth is merely a recommen- 
dation of its bearer, who had been one of the scholars of 
Isocrates, to the protection of that sovereign. The fifth is 
addressed to Alexander, congratulating him on his taste for 
literature and philosophy. The sixth is an excuse to the 
sons of Jason, leader of the Thessalians, for not accepting 
their invitation to reside with them. The seventh is a pa- 
negjrric of the mild government of Timotheus, king of He- 
raclea. The eighth is a recommendation of Agenor, to the 
magistrates of Mitylene. The ninth is a fragment addressed 
to Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, reproaching him with 
his pride and cruelty. The tenth to Archidamus, as already 
mentioned. 

Isocrates was considered as a writer of the first rank. 
Plato says that Socrates spoke of him thus : ^* Isocrates is 
still young, but he has too much genius to be compared 
with Lysias, he shows a greater love for virtue, and I 
should not be siurprised, as his knowledge increases with 
his years, if he excel all those in the same path of lite- 
rature." Cicero celebrates him as very superior to those 
who had gone before him, and as still unrivalled in the 
graces of oratory. Quintilian expresses a high opinion with 
regard to his talents, and praises him for having consecrated 
them to the cause of virtue. Dionysius, of Halicarnassus, 
has left us a long criticism on the works of this orator; he 
particularly admires those sound maxims of conduct, and 
principles of political wisdom, which are discoverable in 
them, and this is the light in which they ought always to 
be viewed. He wrote several of his discourses at a very 
advanced age; the Panathenacan he did not finish till he 
was ninety-seven, about two years before his death. In 
his " Panegyric of Athens," he says, in the true spirit of a 
sincere lover of literature, "I have always thought it re- 
markable that the lawgivers who instituted our public games. 
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and established our general assemblies, should have ap- 
pointed prizes of no small value for the combatants wbo 
excel in feats of bodily strength and address, while they 
allowed the talents of men of genius to languish without 
encouragement Yet if the qualities most beneficial to 
others be the best entitled to their r^ard, the accoraplislh 
ments of the mind ought to be preferred before all other 
advantages. The wrestler may increase his own activity, 
the racer may redouble his speed ; but neither of them can 
transfer any share of these excellencies to another ; for the 
powers of the body can never be communicated ; but the 
wisdom of the sage difiuses itself through all society. BGs 
writings carry light and improvement every where along 
with them ; and all who have minds open to receive the in- 
structions, may reap from them not only the purest pleasure, 
but the most solid advantage. The little encouragement, 
therefore, that is given to literary pursuits, will never de- 
termine me to abandon them ; for me their intrinsic worth 
will always have sufficient charms ; and the glory of pro- 
nouncing a discourse by which all Greece may be benefited, 
will supply the place of every other reward,' and fully re- 
quite my labours." 

In his oration, ^^ on the peace," he commences in a style of 
impressive beauty, thus: ^^ It is usual with public speakers 
to exaggerate the importance of their subject, and to use 
every art to persuade you, that above all other topics of 
discourse, the present deserves your most serious regard- 
If such a preface could ever be applied with propriety, it 
is surely to the matter in deliberation. We are assembled 
to treat of war and peace, objects of the utmost* conse- 
quence, and on which the fate of human afiairs in a great 
measure depends. Such is the dignity of the subject ; but 
your behaviour is in no respect correspondent to it ; for you 

' It was this oration which laid the foundation of his wealth and 
prosperity. 
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listen not to the parties with candour, receiving with ap- 
plause all that is said on one side of the question — ^you 
allow not the advocates for the other to raise their voice in 
its defence. This behaviotir is neither new nor surprising ; 
you are accustomed to reject with disdain whatever does not 
gratify yotir passions ; and to receive without examination 
whatever concurs with your desires; your conduct in these 
respects has long been the object of satire ; for no people 
know better than you, the unhappy effects of flattery. 
How many families of distinction have you seen reduced 
to beggary by a herd of parasitical attendants? And how 
contemptible do those appear, who in private life become 
a prey to such seducers? But in your public conduct 
you imitate their example, and repose more confidence 
in those who flatter you, than in all the rest of the citi- 
zens." There are few works extant which afford a more 
complete and satisfactory view of the politics of Greece at 
this period, than the description which is given in the ora- 
tion " on the peace." 

In his speech " on reforming the government of Athens," 
Isocrates observes, " Many will think it remarkable, that 
in the present posture of af&irs, I shotdd have intimated 
the necessity of deliberating on the state of the republic 
Where is the danger? what calamity threatens? can our 
affiurs be more prosperous ? have we not an hundred ships 
of war? secure by land, unrivalled at sea; are there not 
many allies ready to take arms in our cause, and numerous 
states which regularly pay us their contributions, and ac- 
knowledge their dependence? In such a favourable situation 
what have we to dread? It becomes our enemies alone to 
deliberate about safety. While you are guided by such 
principles of reasoning, you must necessarily condenm as 
useless, the task which I have undertaken, and continue to 
flatter yourselves, that by means of your superior resources 
and present power, all Greece will speedily be subjected to 
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your dominion. But this power and these resources, fonn 
the principal ground of my apprehensions ; for the mare 
advantageous the circumstances of any people are, the more 
pernicious are the measures to which they are indioed. 
Their good fortune seduces and misleada them, and their 
confidencc betrays them into conduct which often pfoves 
fatal Unmixed good or evil is not the lot of homan nature. 
Wealth and power commonly bring folly in their train ; and 
the latter is attended by licentioiisness ; but the usual com- 
panions of poverty^ are wisdom and moderation ; so that it 
is not easy to decide whether we ought to choose that our 
posterity shotdd be left in poverty or affluence, for that 
utiiation which seems the most unhappy^ frequently turns 
out the most advantageous." Again, ^^ happiness in the 
opinion of our ancestors consisted neither in the splendour 
of processions, nor in ostentatious luxury of shows and 
entertainments, but in living with moderation and sim- 
plicity, and enjoying in company with their fellow-citizois 
all the necessaries of life. Who possessed of humanity can 
reflect on our present circumstances without pity, when 
many citizens cast lots,^ before the courts of juatice, to de- 
cide whether they shall enjoy the common necessaries of 
Ufe; others capable of sea-service, solicit maintenance from 
the treasury ; a third class dance in embroidered robes;, and 
idle away the winter too foolishly to be described, and a 
thousand other inconsistencies take place, by which many 
arc oppressed, and all disgraced? While the Athenians 
enjoyed their ancient government, they lived peaceably at 
home, and opposed with vigour all attacks from abroad. 
But at present there is no end to our civil broils, and we 
are so ill prepared for foreign war, that, in order to raise 
troops, it is necessary to bribe us. And what is the most 

■ Here Isocrates means comparative poverty, or mediocrity, and 
neither penury, nor want. 

* This refers to the people casting lots to be appointed judges, 
M they were paid for judging. 
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important of all, at that time no citizen wanted the neces- 
saries of life, nor disgraced his country by begging subsis- 
tence from strangers; but the poor are now become the 
most numerous body in the state. Yet I am still of opinion 
that if we re-establish the form of government enjoyed by 
our ancestors, we may not only remove our present distress, 
but secure the safety of the state, and of all Greece. It 
is with this view that I have called the assembly, and pro- 
noimced the present discourse. Keflect on the measures 
there proposed, and pass that decree which may appear 
most expedient and usefuL" 

.^Eschines flourished 342 B. C. 

This orator was a contemporary and rival of Demos- 
thenes ; the first open signs of hostility between them ap- 
peared at the court of Philip, king of Macedon, where they 
were sent as ambassadors, but the character of ^schines is 
stated to have been tarnished by the acceptance of a bribe 
from that talented and politic sovereign, whose tyranny had 
hitherto been the general subject of his declamation. When 
the Athenians were desirous of rewarding the patriotic la- 
bours of Demosthenes with a crown of gold, ^schines 
impeached Ctesiphon who proposed it, for illegal conduct 
in doing so, although the real object was an attack on De- 
mosthenes himself, and as Ctesiphon had grounded his 
decree of honour on that orator's merit towards the repub- 
lic, it was the object of ^schines to show that Demosthenes 
was wholly unworthy not only of honour, but of public 
esteem; and to this accusation we are indebted for the two 
celebrated orations " de corona." ^schines fell before the 
superior eloquence of his rival, and became involved in the 
consequences of a groundless and malicious prosecution; 
unable to pay the penalty, he was obliged to submit to exile. 
He retired to Rhodes, and Demosthenes generously forced 
him on leaving Athens, to accept a considerable present in 
money. iEschines opened a school of eloquence at Rhodes ; 
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here he repeated to hie hearers those two orations. H0 
own was received with approbation^ that of his riyal with 
an extravagance of i^plause — ^'How^ much more most yoa 
have been affected had you heard him deliver it?" said &- 
chines, with a noble acknowledgment of his rival's m^ 

The style of .^Eschines as an orator, was fiill, difiusire, 
and sonorous. He was a stranger to the glowing expres- 
sions and daring figures of Demosthenes ; he is less aff^t- 
ing, and has not so much strength and energy. To view 
his abilities to the utmost advantage, they must not be otm- 
pared with those of his rival. His discourses will thai 
appear to want neither beauty nor grandeur ; his easy and 
natural manner will be thought pleasing; and a more par- 
ticular attention will show that his style, although flow- 
ing and harmonious, is not deficient in force and energy. 
.£schines wrote three orations, and nine epistles; the fonner 
alone are extant He died in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age. 

In his chief oration, that against Ctesiphon, '^schinea 
commences his address by remarking, ** You see, Athenians! 
what forces are prepared, what numbers formed and ar- 
rayed, what soliciting through the assembly by a certaia 
party, and all this to oppose the fair and ordinary course of 
justice in the state. As to me I stand here in firm reliance 
on the inunortal gods, on the laws, and on you ; convinced 
that faction never can have greater weight with you than 
law and justice. You have heard, Athenians, that the law 
directs, in every case where a crown is granted by the 
people, that the proclamation shall be made in the presence 
of the people, in the Pnyx, in full assembly ; never in any 
other place. Yet Ctesiphon hath appointed proclamation 
to be made in the theatre; not contented that the act 
itself should violate oiu* laws, he hath presumed to change 
the scene of it He confers his honour not while the peo- 
ple are assembled, but while the new tragedies are 
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biting; not in the presence of the people, but of the Greeks; 
that they too may know on what kind of man our honours 
are conferred" — after bringing forward all that a bitter 
rivalry could suggest, the weakness and want of courage of 
Demosthenes at the battle of Cheronasa, not forgetting even 
points of mere technicality, he concludes — " You are going 
to crown Demosthenes with a golden crown^ who did not 
bring in gold from Persia, but received bribes himself, and 
still possesses them. And can you imagine but that The- 
mistodes, and those who fell at Marathon, and those who 
died at Plate®, and the very sepulchres of our ancestors, 
must groan, if you confer a crown on this man, who united 
with the barbarians against the Greeks? And now bear 
nvritness for me, thou earth, thou sun, O virtue and intelli- 
gence I and thou, O erudition I which teachest us the just 
distinction between vice and goodness, that I have stood up, 
and have spoken in the cause of justice. If I have sup- 
ported my prosecution with a dignity befitting its impor- 
tance, I have spoken as my wishes dictated; if too deficiently, 
as my abilities admitted. Let what hath now been offered, 
and what your own thoughts must supply, be duly weighed, 
and pronoimce such a sentence as justice, and the interests 
of the state demand.^* 

Demosthenes flourished 340 B. C, 

This illustrious individual, the prince of Grecian orators, 
was born 382 years before the Christian era. At the age 
of seven years he had the misfortune to lose his father, and 
during his minority, his guardians embezzled the greater 
part of his property. His education was neglected by them, 
and for his advances in learning, he was indebted only to his 
own industry and application. He became a pupil of Issbus 
and Plato, and also studied the or&tions of Isocrates. At 
the age of seventeen he succeeded in obtaining the restitu- 
tion of a great part of his estate ; his rising abilities however, 
were impeded by weak lungs, and a difficulty of pronun- 
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ciation, but these obetades were c<N[iquered by unweaiiei 
MBiduity and perseverance. His extivordinary talents « 
an orator raised him to consequenoe at Athens, and he w» 
phoed at the head of the govemmexit. In this pablicfiint- 
ation his constant exertion was to rouse his coantrTmen, 
the Athenians^ against the ambition and encroachments of 
Philip, of Macedon; after his death, he declared hims^ 
warmly against Alexander, his son and successor ; and when 
the Macedonians demanded of the Athenians their ontofs» 
Demosthenes met the application, hy reminding them d 
the sheep, which were unwise enough to deliver their does 
to the wolves. 

To enlarge at much length upon the abilities andehm;- 
ter of this orator, would be to resume a subject already ex- 
hausted both by ancient and modem writera It is suffidenft 
to say, that the several excellencies of his countrymen w«« 
at least equalled by Demosthenes. From him critics htve 
formed their rules, and all masters in his art have thoi^ht it 
an honour to imitate him* That energy and majesty aie hii 
peculiar excellencies, and that he formed a style and manner 
admirably fitted to his own temper and genius, as well as 
to that of his hearers, cannot be disputed. As many d 
those to whom he addressed himself were men of low rank 
and occupations, his images and expressions are sometimes 
familiar; he often contents himself with an imperfect hint, 
a sentence, a word, even his silence is at times pregnant with 
meaning; and such slight hints were highly flattering to a 
people who valued themselves on their acuteness and pene- 
tration. At other times his delivery was as the impetuous 
torrent that bears down all before it; and the repeated flashes 
of his eloquence like lightning spread universal terror, whidi 
the strongest eye dared not to encounter. 

Demosthenes is stated to have delivered sixty-fiye ora- 
tions^ of which all that he left in writing have probably 
come down to us. Those extant may be divided into three 
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classes; firstly, the harangues to the people, including the 
Philippics of the first order, and also those of the second, 
distinguished by the name Olynthiac; secondly, the orations 
upon public causes, including the speech on the Crown; and 
thirdly, the orations on private causes. 

In his reply to ^schines against Ctesiphon, ^^on the 
Crown," he begins, " In the first place, ye men of Athens, 
I make my prayer to all the powers of heaven, that such 
afiection as I have invariably discovered to this state, and 
its citizens, you now may entertain for me upon this pre- 
sent trial And what concerns you nearly, what essen- 
tially concerns your religion and your honour, is, that the 
gods may so dispose your minds, as to permit me to pro- 
ceed in my defence, not as directed by my adversary, that 
would be severe indeed! but by the laws, and by your 
oath, in which, to all the other equitable clauses, we find 
this expressly added, ^ each party shall have equal audience.' 
This imports not merely that you shall not prejudge, not 
merely that the same impartiality shall be shown to both 
of us, but still further, that the contending parties shall 
each be left at full liberty to arrange, and to conduct his 
pleading, as his choice or judgment may determine. In 
many instances ^schines has the entire advantage in this 
cause; two there are of more especial moment In the 
first place, as to our interests in the contest, we are on 
terms utterly unequal, for they are by no means points of 
similar importance ; for me to be deprived of your affec- 
tions, and for him to be defeated in his prosecution. In 
the second place, such is the natural disposition of man* 
kind, that invective and accusation are heard with pleasure; 
while they who speak their own praises are received with 
impatience. This then is the first part which commands a 
favourable acceptance ; that which must prove offensive to 
every single hearer is reserved for me. If, to guard against 
this disadvantage, I should decline all mention of my own 
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actions, I know not by what DK^ans I could refiite tbf 
charge, or etstablish my pretensionfi to this honour. If, a 
the other hand, I enter into a detail of my whole condod. 
private and political^ I shall be obliged to speak perpetually 
of myself. Here then I shall endeavour to pre^enre all 
possible moderation ; and what the circumstances of the 
case necessarily extort from me, must in justice be imputed 
to him, who first moved a prosecution so cxtraoidiBan.' 
Demosthenes, in the judicious arrangement of his defence, 
enters into a fuU detail of public afiairs, and sets his own 
services in the fairest point of view. Having thus gained 
the hearts of his hearers, he ventures on the ix>ints of lav 
relative to his accounts ; and these he dismisses with u 
aifected contempt of his adversary, and a perfect confidence 
in the merits of his own cause. Then come his objectionf' 
to the character of his prosecutor, which leads him again to 
the history of his own administration, the point on whid 
he chiefly relied, and where he had the finest opportunities 
of displaying his own merit, and of loading J£schines and 
his adherents with the heaviest imputations, which he does 
not omit to do in a fearful manner, as traitors to the state, 
and malicious enemies to those who were distinguished bj 
their zeal, in support of her rights and dignity. He con- 
cludes thus, *^ Hear me, ye immortal gods! and let not 
these their desires be ratified in heaven t Infnse a better 
spirit into these men I Inspire their minds with purer sen- 
timents I This is my first prayer. Or if their natures are 
not to be reformed, on them, on them only dischaige your 
vengeance ! Pursue them both by land and sea! I*ursue 
them even to destruction I But to us display your good- 
ness, in a speedy delivery from impending evils, and all the 
blessings of protection and tranquillity.*' 

Demosthenes, in the true spirit of patriotism, never failed 
to offer for the acceptance of his countrymen, the best ad- 
vice under all their difficulties, and in every emergency. 
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In his first oration against Philip, called " Philippic the 
jSrst," he says to them, " Your afiairs, Athenians, must not 
be thought desperate, though their situation seems entirely 
deplorable, for the most shocking circumstance of all our 
past conduct is really favourable to our future expecta- 
tions. And what is this? That our own indolence has 
been the cause of all our present difficulties : for were we 
thus distressed, in spite of every ^^gorous efibrt, which the 
honour of our state demanded, there were no hope of a 
recovery. K there be a man in this assembly who thinks 
that we must find a formidable enemy in Philip, while 
he views on one hand, the numerous armies which attend 
him; and on the other, the weakness of the state thus de- 
spoiled of its dominions, he thinks justly. Yet let him 
reflect on this; there was a time, Athenians! when we 
possessed Pydna, Potida^, Methone, and all that country 
round; when many of those states now subjected to him 
were free and independent, and more inclined to oiu* alli- 
ance than to his. Had then Philip reasoned in the manner, 
^ How shall I dare to attack the Athenians, whose garri- 
sons conunand my territory, while I am destitute of all 
assistance r he would not have engaged in those enterprises, 
which are now crowned with success ; nor could he have 
raised himself to this pitch of greatness. No, Athenians ! 
he knew this well, that all these places are but prizes,^ be- 
tween the combatants, and ready for the conqueror; that 
the dominions of the absent devolve naturally to those 
who are in the field; the possessions of the supine to the 
active and intrepid. Animated by these sentiments, he 
overturns whole countries, he holds all people in subjection; 
some, as by right of conquest; others, under the title of 
allies and confederates : for all are willing to confederate with 
those whom they see prepared and resolved to exert them- 

' His hearers were, of all others, the most devoted to public 
games, and must therefore have been particularly sensible to the 
beauty of the comparison. 
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selTes 88 they ought And if you, my oonittiymen ! will 
now be persuaded to entertain the like sentiments ; if eadi 
of you, renouncing all eyasions, will be ready to apjm^ye 
himself an usefiil citdcen, to the utmost that lus station 
and abilities demand; if the rich will be ready to contri- 
bute, and the young to take the field: in one word, if you 
wiU be yourselves, and banish those vain hopes vrhich every 
single person entertains, that whilst so many others are 
engaged in public business, his service will not be required; 
you then, if heaven so please, shall r^ain your domimons, 
recal those opportimities your supineness hath neglected, 
and chastise the insolence of this man. For you are not 
to imagine, that, like a god, he is to enjoy his present 
greatness fixed and unchangeable. No, Athenians! there 
are who hate him, who fear him, who envy him, even 
among those seemingly the most attached to his cause. 
These are passions common to mankind; nor must we think 
that his friends only are exempted firom them ; it is true 
they lie concealed at present, as our indolence deprives them 
of all resource. But let us shake off* this indolence! for 
you see how we are situated; you see the outrageous arro- 
gance of this man, who does not leave it to your choice 
whether you shall act, or remain quiet; and is not able to 
rest satisfied with his present acquisitions, but is ever in 
pursuit of foreign conquests; and whilst we sit down, in- 
active and irresolute, encloses us on all sides with his toils.'' 

This orator, in his address, on the " Regulation of the 
State," where he exerts himself to exhibit before his coun- 
trymen, the fatal consequences of receiving contributions 
from their allies, and lavishing them, with the public reve- 
nues, on spectacles and entertainments, speaks as follows: 
*' This I now declare as my opinion, let me not be inter- 
rupted by clamour, but hear, and then determine. That 
as we iure now convened about receiving these distributions, 
so should an asi^embly be apix>inted to consider of a general 
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regulation of the state, and particularly of a provision for 
our military affairs; and every citizen should discover not 
only a just attention to all useful measures, but an alacrity 
to carry them into execution; that so, my countrymen, our 
hopes of good success may depend upon ourselves. Let all 
the public treasures, let all the funds for which private for- 
tunes are now so uselessly exhausted, let all those resources 
which our allies afford, be equitably distributed, and effec- 
tually applied; by the soldier, to his support in time of 
action ; by the man who hath passed the age of military 
duty, as a recompence for his services. Let the duties of 
the field be discharged by yourselves, duties too important 
to be intrusted to others; let your armies be composed of 
citizens ; thus let them be paid and provided : so shall they 
go on with vigour and success; so shall your general really 
conmiand his forces ; and your occupation be no longer to 
conduct the tibials of your officers, nor the result of all your 
measures prove but an accuser, an impeachment, and a 
criminaL"^ This oration was so far successful, that early in 
the following year, the second of the 110th Olympiad, the 
assembly repealed the scandalous law of Eubulus, which de- 
nounced death against any one who should propose the alie- 
nation of the theatrical grants : and Demosthenes had the 
honour of introducing a decree for applying them to the mili- 
tary service; unfortunately, however, it had become too late 
to derive any considerable advantage from this reformation. 

The character of Demosthenes, great and splendid as it 
certainly was, is said to have been obscured by one failing, 
that of too strong a desire for money; he is accused of 
having condescended to indelicate means for the purpose of 
acquiring riches ; and the attention of severe observers was 

* Demosthenes here alludes to the disobedience and want of dis- 
cipline in the anny, and ascribes them to the necessities of the 
general, which obliged him to take by force that prorision for his 
soldiers which the state neglected to provide. 
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diverted from the noble purposes to which he sometuiies 
applied them. In the decline of a life passed in the service 
of his country, he was accused by Dinarchusy of having 
suffered himself to be corrupted by Harpalus^ with a mag- 
nificent vase, and a large sum of money. Faction contri- 
buted to increase the clamour, which the suspicion of his 
avarice excited, and both conspired to give credit to the 
accusation of his enemies ; in the heat and violence of pub- 
lic emotion he was condemned, by a style of aocusatioii, 
(evidence there was none) which in the present day would 
not be considered to affect his character in the slightest 
degree. In consequence of his condenmation^ he was com- 
mitted to prison until he should pay the fine of fifty talents 
imposed on him. The disgrace of the sentence operated 
powerfully on his health; he grew impatient and irritable, 
under the rigour of confinement, but by the connivance of 
his keepers found means to escape, and to fly from Athens. 
He chose Trcezene for his place of residence, where he re- 
mained for some time in a gloomy and dejected state of 
exile; according to Plutarch, frequently turning his face 
towards Attica, bursting into tears, and constantly warn- 
ing the youth who vi^ted him, not to meddle in political 
affidrs. 

During the continuation of Demosthenes in this melan- 
choly state, the Greeks impatient of subjection, and still 
entertaining hopes of recovering their ancient glory, took 
advantage of Alexander's absence, and began to concert 
measures for reducing the Macedonian power, and reoo- 

' Harpalus was intrasted with the treasures of Babylon by Alex- 
ander the Great His hopes that his sovereign would perish in the 
Indian expedition, rendered him dissipated and vicious. When he 
heard however, that the conqueror was retoming in resentment to 
call him to account, he fled to Athens, with a large amount of mo- 
ney, &c. which he used for the purposes of bribery and cormptioD. 
He escaped with impunity to Crete, where he was assassinated by 
Thimbro, 825 B. G. 
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vering their independence. The satraps of Asia encouraged 
them in these dispositions; and Leoethenes, an Athenian 
of eminence, was made commander of a large body of forces 
that had been dismissed irom the service of the Macedo- 
nians, and was supplied by his country with all necessa- 
ries for the vigorous prosecution of war. In the midst of 
these preparations, advice arrived of the death of Alexander, 
which increased the hopes, and animated the exertions of 
the Greeks. The Athenians in particular despatched 
their ambassadors to the several states, to urge them to 
embrace this happy opportunity, and to take up arms for 
the recovery of their liberty. The states paid the utmost 
attention to these remonstrances, collected their forces, 
marched imder the command of Leosthenes, gained some 
advantages over the Macedonians, pressed fomrard into 
Thessaly, defeated Antipater, the governor of Macedon, and 
blocked him up in Lamia, where their general Leosthenes 
was unfortunately slain as he was visiting the works, and 
directing the siege, with every prospect of success. Demos- 
thenes, though an exile, could not remain an unconcerned 
spectator. A zeal for opposing the progress of the Mace- 
donian power had ever been his strongest passion. He 
still retained the same violent impressions ; and delighted to 
find his coimtrymen now full of that spirit, which his life 
had been spent in endeavouring to raise ; he attended the 
Athenian deputies &om city to city, assisting and supporting 
their remonstances. He was strenuously opposed by Py- 
theas, an Athenian, who had revolted to Antipater. These 
two partisans happened to meet in Arcadia, where the heat 
of their opposition was inflamed to a considerable height of 
animosity. "Whenever," said Pytheas, **we see asses' milk 
brought into a family, we conclude that it is distempered ; 
just so, when Athenian ambassadors are introduced into 
aiiy city, we may presume that it labours imder disorders." 
^^True," replied Demosthenes, "and as asses' milk is ever 
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brought into a &mily to restore its healthy bo the Athe^ 
nians never send ambassadors to any city^ but to put an 
end to the disorders which oppress it." The liveliness of 
this answer had more effect than all the pathetic remon- 
strances of Demosthenes. It delighted the imaginations, 
and flattered the vanity of his countrymen. We may well 
believe that his condemnation had been unjust, when ao 
slight an incident was sufficient to reconcile him to their 
&vour; he was instantly recalled, a ship was sent to convey 
him home ; and no sooner did he land at the Pirseus, than 
he found himself surrounded by the whole body of his fel- 
low -citizens, and received their congratulations. 

The fine formerly imposed upon him could not be re- 
mitted, but an expedient was found to elude the law. It 
had been usual to assign a sum of money to the person en- 
trusted to provide for the celebration of a festival in honour 
of Jupiter. To this office Demosthenes was appointed., and 
for the performance of it the people assigned him fifty 
talents, the sum in which he had been condemned. ThL? 
great orator, however, did not long enjoy his triumph; a 
considerable reinforcement which Antipater received from 
Asia, enabled him to prosecute the war with new vigour 
against the confederated Greeks, whom he defeated at 
Cranon, in Thessaly. Each state was now glad by a 
prompt submission to cultivate the mercy of the conqueror. 
The most severe terms were imposed on the Athenians: 
their democratic form of government was changed ; they 
were obliged to receive a Macedonian garrison ; and Anti- 
pater demanded that ten of their public speakers (in which 
number Demosthenes was included) should be given up to 
his vengeance. Alexander had made a similar demand, and 
the Athenians had bravely refused to comply; but now 
Demosthenes found them disinclined to protect him, he 
therefore fled the city, and hi? fickle countrymen, with 
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a servile adulation, infiunous to themselyeSy condemned him 
to death. He gained Calauria, an obscure island near 
Troezene, in the bay of Argos, and there took sanctuary in 
a temple of Neptune. But he was quickly pursued to his 
place of retirement, by Archias, one of the chief instru- 
ments of Antipater's revenge, attended by a party of sol- 
diers. Archias, who had formerly been an actor, appeared 
before Demosthenes, and affected to commisserate his condi- 
tion, and to give him hopes of pardon and security. To this 
the orator replied with cold contempt, ** you never could 
affect me on the stage ; nor can your promises now make 
the least impression." Archias then began to speak in more 
peremptory and menacing terms. " Now," said Demoar 
thenes, " you pronounce the very dictates of the Macedonian 
oracle ; before, you but acted a part : I desire only a mo- 
ment's respite, that I may send some directions to my fa- 
mily." He then retired, and seemed employed in writing for 
awhile ; Archias and his soldiers drew near, and found liim 
with his head bowed down and covered. Imputing his be- 
haviour to timidity and unmanly terror, they pressed him to 
rise. The great Athenian had completely fulfilled his fatal 
purpose, and perceiving that the poison he had taken was by 
tliis time destroying him, he uncovered his head, and fixing 
his eyes on Archias, said, " you need not scruple to act the 
part of Creon in the tragedy, and cast out this corpse un- 
buried ;" alluding to a speech in the Antigone of Sophocles, 
in which Creon orders, that the body of Polynices should 
be exposed to the dogs and birds of prey- *^ O gracious 
Neptune," added Demosthenes, " I will not defile thy tem- 
ple; whilst yet I live, I retire from this holy place, which 
Antipater and the Macedonians liave not left unpolluted." 
He then rose, and desired to be supported out, but as he 
passed the altar at a feeble and trembling pace, he sunk 
down, and insUuitly expired. Thus died this illustrious 
orator at the age of sixty years. His countrymen after- 
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wank regretted the death of that aum, whom they hadao 
basely delivered up to destruction ; and by honouring hk 
memory, appeared dearons to eSEace the remembrance d 
the vileness of their ingratitude. 

The orations and epistles of Lysias, laocrates, .£schine8, 
and Demosthenes, form a valuable and aathentic source of 
information on the political and moral conditions of the 
(.Irecian people. 
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